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ces leads to new develgpments and 
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Democracy is a.problem-solvfng , d 
10% ae @launched Under the aegis of the : - MI 
mecharíieg, but it can also generate plans has been an amalgam reflect- takingly Noc NEM 


new and awkward problems, 
especially in rapidly changing 


economic and social situations. The® democratic idegs, and partly the 


increasing economic and political 
demands of the groups which have 
benefited from development create 
pressures for the diversion of resour- 
ces t$ meet their rising expectations. 
¿A the same time, the incregsing 
Y politicisation of the poor makes it 
imperative to alleviate poverty. The 
resulting gap between Aspirations 
and resources could be reduced to 
some extent if the €tonomy were to 
perform sufficierftly well; a higher 
growth rate would provide better 
opportunities for managementoof 
conflicts. 0 
But tô guide the econofny to a 
| higher growth path, ie., higher than 
what marginal Saprovements will 
(allow, * will require some basic 
chanfss in policies which will affect 
entrenched interests. Can ,democ- 
o racy pe a successful vehicle of 
| adjudieatigg rival claims in the cir- 
| cumstances of IG economic and 
high population growth that prevail 
in India? Itis in this basic sense that 
deraocracy is on trial ip India today. 
l'As'someone has said there is no 
"invisible hand in the political 
market. There is nothing to prevent 
the rivalry of coercive groups from 
reaching a staĝi 
¿ negotiable,claims add up to more 
* tkan the total national products 
This applies not only to the sharing 
o&econontic benefits but also to the 
* sharing of political power. 
e leaders of (he Indian freedom 
fathers 
df the republic provided ĉa basic 
framework, A constitution, and guid- 
ling principles of state policy, which 
[were to form the basis.or the consen- 
[sus on which ‘society was to be 
organised jn free Indfa. The 
i and policies that 
[emerged from their efforts gave 
¡India ea wosking democracyewith 
litieal stability ánd a measure of 
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¡time anywhere else in the third 
3i world. But this phase seems to have 
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changing conditions in the country, , 8Irangement which retamed the free 
The working® of Institátions and market of capitalism and at the 
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democracy resting on universes} "> 
adult3uffrage. A country wits a low j- ^ ^ 
level of development and initially a 5 
5 to 6 per cent rate of savings was je — 
promised social juste as wall as ¡n 
& economic growth. A ‘country with pf. 
c deep-seated religious traditions and (e. ^ ^» 
oman! mores adopted secularism as state | mc 
polig d country where the; i 
: F individual is submerged in his © 
same time widened the sphere of , family and his com Mai adopted cè 
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ing partly Gandhiji’s economic con- t ii Se in 
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underdeveloped country within a 
democratic fsamework The resolu- 
tion of the dilemmas ef growth ver- 
sus social justice has so far been 
atempted in terms of-a mixed 
economy with aYarge and ggoving 
public sector. These afrangements 
have yielded:c&onomic growth that 
has been steady though not very 
inipressive—for the most part a 
modest annyal råte of 3.5 per cent 
with some acceleration in recent 
years. e e 
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Similarly, the adoption of protec- 
tive discrimination in fafour* of 
scheduled éastes end scheduled 


The Indian elite which evolved> =~ 
and adopted these goals and for 5 —- 
mulated policies to realise them did "5 
not show awareness of the 
ambitious nature of what they had 
undertaken. That their tasks were 
dar more difficult than had been 
atterepted so far their, orogramme 
was more arp*iuous than that ot the 
pioneers ofthe Amefican frontier or 
the Japanese Summurai or even the 
‘Russian Bolsheviks. Outside India | 
atone time, especially when the cold 
War at its hottest, the Indian = 
effort was regarded as a new model ‘© 
for economic development and al 
social change. But after the midah | 
sixties it lost thatans= 7 UU 
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economic success, unknown at the, 


tribes was a constitutional methGd Several events took place in the M 
of removing age-old social dis- mid-sixties in? quick succession. = 
Parities and indignitjes from whith Nehru died in 1964. The single-party 7 
these classes suffer. It was evident dominznce ef the political system $ 
that the impa«t of these policies to. by the Congress Party lay shattered 
protect the weaker sections of asa result of the 1967 gengsal elec 
society was going to beesmall to tons, giving rise to fe tical $ 
begin with, but it was expegied that fragmentation. The intervening 

they would, gradually gather years between these two events 52% 


momentum and  forgstall the an inconclusive Indo-Pákistan war, 
emergence of ‘revolutionary and a two-year drought that exposed 
situations. e weaknesses of India's strategy of 


have. fo AED scale 
usually preceded the emergence of The following decade saw € 
economic policies 


social. economic and technological against agricultus- a ` 
transformation, gene! to lower levels of aid © 
sumed under the shorthan: 
industrial revolution. Such a revolu- The former bi 
tion Ñas been associated” with a 
period of high rates of inyestment scali 
necessitating a parallel process of infrast 
high rates of savings. Since the licensing and 
savings rates of an underdeveloped measures which 
county are low they cán. only Be rate, 
raised by restraining the 

consumption. Marx otis gent 
cess primitive accumulation ofcapt — 
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between extravagant hope and utter , “Has weakenetl frermsntuce_/ 


despair? Sharp swin of cthe 

nàtional mood are o l S 

| India. What is specifically Ifidià: 

| about. them edis their highly 

| exaggerated nature. This has Seen 

1 ae E since 1967.*The latest 

| cycle started with the.great ho 

131985 „to be followed ir ess ene 
ears by the depths of the current 
depression. To? be sure several 
things have gone wrong but they will 
not improve merely by moral incan- 
tations An attempymust be made to 
understand hew and where they 

| have gone wrqng and viable 
solutions are found . Politics is after 


^ | all the art of solving preblems. 


The central thesis of this essay is 
that there has been a decline in our 
ability to solve problems, and that 
this decline is partly due to faulty 
leadership and p&rtly due to sys- 
temic defects. InSther words it is a 
product of the dialectic of policies 
and institutions operating, under 
changing conditions in the country. 
, The working, of institftions and 
polici¢¥in a given set of circumstan- 


situations which in their turn affect 
institutions and policies. 
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major breakdown 
emergency tursed out to.be astem- 
porary abtrration—can be 
explained by' her political style, 
Every county like eféfy individual 
has its own style, India's style of 


conducting politics has served it 
fairfy* well. Fig style emphasise? 


reconciliation © of 
through compromise and accom- 

modation. It avoids confrontations 

and seeks consensus. The Indian 

style, developed over the long years 
of the freedom struggle, matured in 
the post-independence years. 

Again, econofiic development 
has been sousht on the basis of an’ 
arrangement which retamed the free 
market of capitalism and at the 
same time widened the sphe 
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economic and social situations. The® democratic idegs, and partly the 


increasing economic and political 
demands of the groups which have 
benefited from development create 
pressures for the diversion of resour- 
ces t$ meet their rising expectations. 
At the same time, thc incregsing 

2 politicisation of the poor makes it 
imperative to alleviate poverty. The 
resulting gap between Gspirations 
and resources could be reduced to 
some extent if the c$onomy wgre to 
perform sufficierftly well; a higher 
growth rate would provide better 
opportunities for managementeof 
conflicts. ^ 
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O | higher growth path, ie., higher than 


| what marginal ®aprovements will 
allow, ° will require some basic 
chanfss in policies which will affect 
entrenched interests. Can ,democ- 


oracy pe a successful vehicle of 


adjudisatigg rival claims in the cir- 
cumstances of 18w economic and 
| high population growth that prevail 
in India? It is in this basic sense that 
| desaocracy is on trial in India today. 
‘As “someone has:said there is no 
invisible -hand in the political 
market. There is nothing to prevent 
the rivalry of coercive groups from 
reaching a stage where non, 
¿ negotiable,claims add up to more 
* tkan the total national products 
This applies not only to the sharing 
, oSecononfic benefits but also to the 
* sharing of political power. 
t e leaders of the Indian freedom 
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5f the republic provided a basic 
framework, A constitution, and guid- 
jing principles of state policy, which 
{were to form the basisor the consen- 
isus on which “society was to be 

in free Indífa. The 
and o Policies that 
lemerged from their efforts gave 
"India ea wosking democracye with 
i politienl stability and a measure of 


economic success, unknown at the, 


¡time anywhere else in the third 
seems to have 


compulsions of industrialistag an 
underdeveloped country within a 
democratic fgamework. The resolu- 
tion of the dilemmgs ef growth ver- 
sus social justice has so far been 
attempted in terms of.a mixed 
economy with aflarge and gwing 
public sector. These afrangements 
have yielded:c&onomic growth that 


has been steady though not very % 


infpressive—for the most part a 
modest annyal rate of 3.5 per cent 
with some acceleration in recent 
years. A . e 


Social Upheavals 


Similarly, the adoption of protec- 
tive discrimination in fafour* of 
Scheduled éastes end scheduled 
tribes was a constitutional method 
of removing age-old social dis- 
Parities and indignitjes from whith 
these classes suffer. It was evident 
that the impact of these policies to 
protect the weaker sections of 
Society was going to beesmall to 
begin with, but it was expected that 
they would, gradually gather 


momentum and  forgstall the 
emergence of revolutionary 
situations. i > 


How successiul has the Indian 
style or experiment been in making 
India a modem, dgmocratic and 
developed society? Considef first the 
historical ‘processes * ¿hat have 
usually preceded the emergence of 
such a society. These processes have 
been a protracted and many-sided 
social, economic and technological 
transformation, generally sub- 
sumed under the shorthand term of 
industrial revolutión. Such a revolu- 
tion m been Dopo with a 

riod of-high rates of investment 
LUE EA a parallel S of 
high rates of savings. Since the 
savings rates of an underdeveloped 
country are low they can only be 
ce OY restraining the growth of 
consumption. Marx called this pro- 
cess primitive accumulation of capi- 


E O Pro- rigoroüs process is possible only 
Á g the consen- under an authoritaridn regime pes 
sus on which thefepublic is based. is Seay Ga BEE Tad COE its | 
This situation calls fora review of industrial i 
the major policies affecting the eighteenth century as it is of the | | | 
The : Soviet Uftion under Stalin’s collec- \ 
factthat India has had no tivisation and Aper-industriali- | | 

far—the sation drives, or of the stellar | 2 
performers of easts^sia in ¿he sixties | 
and seventies of this century, [ 
India disregarded the historical = 
rocess. If endeavoured to ingiatc p | 
the process of capital accumulation y 
necessary for its idustsl develop- i- 

: me: 
differences basis of adull-fledgect parliamentary is 
democracy resting on univemsel--^^ 
adult Quffrage. A country wits a low į- 
level of development and initially a p 

5 to 6 per cent rate of savings was je < 
Promised social juste as well as (q 
economic growth. A ‘country with 5f 
deep-seated religious traditions and ¡e ~~» 
mores adopted secularism as state; ^ ^ . 
policy. A country where the} 
e individual is submerged in his 0! 
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amounts to something breath- 
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The Indian elite which evolved: 97 Y 
and adopted these goals and for- "5 —— i 
mulated policies to realise them did T% 
not show awareness of the St 
ambitious nature of what they had d 
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undertaken. That their tasks were | ' 
dar more difficult than had been } 3 
mpted so far their programmes 

as more apiuous than that ofthe. | k 4 
pioneers orthe Amefican frontier or 1 
the Japanese Summurai or even the E 
Russian Bolsheviks. Outside India n! 
atonetime, especially when the cold Mi — 
war at its hottest, the Indian © 
effort was regarded as a new model E: 


for economic arvelopmeal and ls 
ial change. But after the mid-2 ^77 - 
e it lost that annm = BE ] 
Several events took place in the 
mid-sixties in? quick succession. 
Nehru died in 1964. The single-party 
domirence of the political system 
by the Congress Party lay shattered 
as a result of the 1967 gene;al elec © 
tions, giving rise to fea &ical [$ 

fragmentation. The intervening 
years between these two evi I 

an inconclusive Indo-P&kistan war, 
and a two-year drought that exposed 
weaknesses of India's strategy of 
ecortomic development, namely, the [ae 
agricul and { — 

industrial development and the 
dependence of development on 


foreign aid on an in scale 
The following decade saw changes tl 
in economic policies à 2 
attempt STO 5 
agains t agric! ult a : 
the economy to lower levels of aid 
and foreign exchange availability, 1 
The former brpught about the green ON 
revolution. The latter resulted in the € 
scaling-down of investment in the 
infrastructure and the tightening of 1 
licensing and other regulatory 
measures which E 
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The past, however, seems to cof- . 
tinue to hold us in its thraldom. 

A largepart of the national Jibera- c 
tion “struggle against British effective. E 
imperialism cofisisted igrworking 3 16 
t out a modus vivendi between Islam 

and. India- citizenship. Gandhi Root Of Trouble . he 

up NA mada, an effort qn The basis* of ; i QI 
religious tolerance and inter Perhapstherootof tle trouble lie 

religious understanding Nehru in the constitution itself, Tht respec 

believed có-operation at the level of for all religions enshrined in, the 

„class interest would break down Constitution, has turned out ‘toy 

< communal barriers. Maulana Azad incluge respect for all varities” of HE. 

"and the Jamaiteul- ema-i-Hind fanaticism and obscusantism. This 

worked for a political€oalition bet- is not all. The Constitution not only 


Hindus and Muslims to fight a 
mon foe. All these efforts failed 
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As Rajiv Gandhi sets out on fis 


historic voyage to China, the 
first by an Indian Prine Miniseries 
more than three decades, it would be 
well to remember what tke visit can 
or cannot achieve, ` 

First, it is right that he should go, 
for the simple reason that India can- 
not remain immobile in a 
dramatically chan ing world. 


Second, it would be Uhe height of 


absurdity for: two ¡bf the most 
Important and populous countries 
In Asia not to be able to exchange 
views at the highest level whatever 
Sicir differences. 

_ The visititself is an important 
signal to China of India's serious- 
ness in resolving the border issue. 
And even in protocol«erms, the late 
Zhou Enlai's visi to India has 
remained unreturned until now? 

No One can expect the resolution 
of the border problem during the 
visit, and it is only proper for the 
Indina src to lower the inevitable 
public expectations from the trip. 
While the border problém will be 
central to the visit, whatever the 
public postures tobe adopted by the 
two sides, the journey should?give 


the Prime Minister and his party an, 


* inkling of the Chinese ming. 

This is of paramount importance 
to the framing of future Indiaan 
policy because New Delhi must 
know at the highest level what Bei- 

. Jing's priorities are. If the Chinese 
give a low priority to resolving the 
border issue, irrespective of their 


reasons, then New Delhi must tailor. 


its polfcy accordingly. On the other 
hand, if Beijing is interested in tqc- 
Kling the border question in earnest, 
a preliminary mechanism can be 
devised during the visit to’ take the 
dialogue forward. 

The confusion inthe Indian mad 
about the visit springs from two fac- 
tors. One is its timing, the fact that 
the Country is already in a.prc- 
election phase and the Prime Minis- 
teris in no position to sell whát must 

“inevitably be a delicate package to 
the people. Second; fears.have been 

, publicly *raised that Rajiv Gandhi 
might Sgn awan too much. 


Indian Interests 
Neithor of the reservations holds 
¿Water because, gyen the most 
a Optimistic of the scenerious, the 
Prime Minister is not going to China 
^: tlement. It is thus futifé to launch 
new public discussions about 
Chinese and Indian border maps. 


to discuss details about a border set- 
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contacts at the highest level after 
more than three decades is very 
much the stuff of diplomacy. 

As the recent visit of Mikhail Gor- 
bachov to Delhi, as“also his earleir 
Statements, highlightes, a whole 
new thrust to Soviet foreign policy is 
being given in the world, including 
the Aria-Pacific region. The cen- 

« trepiece of this policy, as far as the 

region is cOncerned. is an 
accelerated “pace of Sino-Soviet 
rappro chement E * 
. While Moscow is not downgrad- 
ing its relation? with India in the 
bilateral field, it is inevitable that the 
usefulness of India^for the Soviet 
Union ia pursuing its policies in the 
«region will diminish. Equally clear- 
ly, the implicit Soviet nuclear 
umbrella against China provided by 
the Indo-Soviet friéndship: treaty 
^must increasingly be open to 
question. ^ 

Westeri speculation about new. 
Soviet pressure en India to mend 
fences with China is off the mark 
bgrause itis plain common sense for 

aÎridia to explcze the possibility of 

better relations with Beijing. There 
are several good reasons for the 

Indian apprgach. A disputed and 

u:isettled border “is dangerous in 
itself and can be used as a lever to 
create problems fer the country. 


Soviet Reasons. 
Besides, the Chinese capacity: to 
create mischief through India's 
neighbours, in particular Pakistan, 
is well known. Althouzh no one 
expects Beijing to give up its long- 
sta&ding relationship with. 
Islamabad, it ca signal better 
relations with this country through 
sending appropriate signals to the 
neighbours. The Chinese did send 
such signals after the Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan, and, 
even earlier, during the Janata 
regime, But in more recent years, 


Chinese indications to: India's 
-neighbours have, at best, been 
mixed, ; 


Being a highly pragmatic people, 
the Chinese must have good reasons 


B; 


for wanting a border sé 
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from Vietnam, which has been ie —— 


the enemy camp as it were. 
Indonesians still dd” not «ccept 
Chinese bona fides, and suspicions 
about’ China linger in Malaysia 
and Thailand. Re 

There are, of course, good Sovic« * 
reasons for wanting India and> 
China to be friends. Given the face 
of the Sino-Soviet rapprochement, 
unhappy relations between New 
Delhi and Beijing can, at best be a 
constant source of irritation in the 
bilateral Indo-Soviet^ relationship, 
and at worst thc-vegifining of a 
new divide. í E 

We must remember that of thetwo 
factors that have butt-:ssed the 
Indo-Soviet relationship, the com- 
mon “livergence of Indian atd, 
Soviet policies from the Chinese 
approach has been far the more 
important The other factor has 
been the American approach and 
policies towards the subcontinent, 
Pakistan in particular. Any 
dramatic change in the Sino-Soviet 
relationship must therefore have its 
inevitable fall-out on India. 

Assuming that the Chinese are 
serious about resolving the ^»order 
issue with India, what can be the 
likely outlook for the Rajiv Gandhi 
visit? The opening Chinese gaürbit, “S 
reiterated recently, is that India 
must make concessions in the east 
in return for concessions in the west. 
One would hope that this will not be 
the basic Chinese line during the. 
leaders discussions with Rajiv 
Gandhi. It is of little importance 
whether, the McMahon line is 
referred to or not; the Chinese are 
allergic to the name. 


Valid Basis = 


The test vlt lie in the substance of 
the Chinese position. If Beijing 
xpects India to give vast expanses 
f land in the east in return for 
territory below the Aksai Chin, there 
would Ex little profit in the talks. 
India must naturally be willing to 
make adjustments along the border 
in the east and the west and the best 


ttlement with, that can be expected is a general 


India. The reasons the Sovietz have agreement on the basis of approach- 


been emphasising recently, at least, 
in private, is that Buijimg’s aczent is 
on ,economic and technological 
development; Hence it would like a 
peaceful border with India, par- 
ticularly because it has been linable 
to tame Tivet thus far. o 

By itself, this?is not a totally con- 
vincing argument because the 


» the back. But we should be clear in 


Besides, the Prime Minister has Chinese, for their part, can hqve a 
made many political mistakes, butit tranquil border »vith India without 
is uncharitable to suggest that he resolving the problem since New 
| wile not bé mindful* of Indian Delhiisin no position to change the 
gnati i in his talks with border configuration by force. Every 
Xa STATES ina a worrying factor for 
nese visit is the most delicate with Weis oia border settlement 


Rajiv has undertaken anywhere 
because of the Indian debacle in the 
1962 border war and the. Indian 
fecling—the historical reality is 
irrelevant in this context—Df the 
, Chinese having stabbed India in 


wit» Tibetans. 


| our minds that India ¡£not going to 
| Ching asasupplicant, and renewing 


Chinese intefítions in south: 
Asia, a Key area for Ching P 


A 


with India would certaisy help in 
Seeking a lasting reconciliation 
> 


A favoured Indian reason for emo? 
* China wanting an agreed border with 
with India is that a continuing dis- 
pute with this country merely serves 
to exacerabate suspitidhs about 


ing a settlement Mutual accom- 
modation, in Chinese parlance, is a Ț 
valid basis, but the price cannot be 
inequitable for India. A study of 
maps is noton the agenda of the Bei- - 
jifig talks. s 
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Among the more optimistic- : 


aspects of the visit is the fact that the 
Chinese have played host to a 
variety of Indian delegations, expos- 
ing them, and the Indian public t 
Chinese activities and views. The 
Indian public, it would seem, is will- 
ing to accept a easonble border set- 
tlement on the basis of the inevi 
loss of territory claimed by th is, 
country, but such a settlement must 
be seen to be fair. r 
Indi» has paid dearly for its 
ional approach to relations 
China by oscillating between 


euphoria and deep depressión. One 


woud hope that the Rajiv Gandhi 
Visi will mark a more rational and 
east friendly phase in relations between - 
art the two countries. 
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brethren to come out of the shadows 9 
of the past and make constructive h 
. contribution to their owi? future And 
“to that of their country but unfor- 
tunately they are too few to¿be 


effective. n D 
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ticipate in the political” plocesses 
more as Indians than 'as Muslims. 
The past however, seems to coft- 
tinue to hold us in it$ thraldom. 
> Alargepartof the national libera- 
tion “struggle against ^ British 
E cin coffsisted ipeworking — : 
out a modus vivendi between Islam : 
EN G . and, Indian- citizenship. Gandhi Root Of Trouble 5e 
~* mada an effort qn the basistof = ^ a Dare dt Seo 
-religioàs ‘tolerance and inter- Perhaps the root of tite trouble ies 
À religious understanding Nehru _in the constitution itself. The respect’ 
believed c6-operation at the level of for all religions enshrined in the 
class interest would break down “Constitugión, has turned out 1o] 
' communal barriers. Maulana Azad include respect for all varities’ of fax 
-and the Jamaiteul-Ujema-i-Hind fanaticism and obscurgntism. This; 
worked for a political€oalition bet- is not all. The Constitution not only 


x L indus and Muslims to fight a 
e - common foe. All these efforts failed practise their religions but also-the 
dia was split into two separate right to propagate them. Religious 
i mo freedom, includes the right’ to 
A " TE nc 1 ges, and 5 
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ouldbe Astherecent visit of Mikhail Gor- 
well to remember what tke visit cari bachov to Delhi, as“also his earleir 
or sano achieve. statements, highlighted, a whole 
i arst, itis right that he should go, new thrust to Soviet foreign policy is 
orthe simple reasoñi that India can- bcing given in the world, includitig 
nor remain immobile in a the Asia-Pacific Tegion. The cen- 
ramatically changing world. , trepiece of this policy, as far as the 
Second, it would o pE height of region is cOncerned, is an 


absurdity for: two ¡bf the most accelerated ^ 5 Sj 7 
important and populous countries rappr. Peri pS 
in Asia not to be able to exchange Whi le" Moscow is not downgrad- 
views at the highest level? whatever ing its relations with India in the 
Geir differences. : ; bilateral field, itis inevitable that the 
, The visititself is an important usefulness of Indiasfor the Soviet 
signal to China of India’s serious- Union ia pursuing its policies in the 
Ness in resolving the border issue. «region will diminish. Equally clear- 
And even in protocolderms, the late ly. the implicit Soviet nuclear 
Zhou Enlais visit to India has umbrella against China provided by 
remained unreturned until now? the Indo-Soviet friendship“ treaty 
No One can expect the resolution ^must increasingly be open to 
of the border problem during the question. ^ 
visit, and it is only proper for the “Westera speculation about new 
Indina src to lower the inevitable 
public expectations from the trip. fences with China is off the mark 
While the border problem will be because itis plain common sense for 
central to the visit, whatever the, india to expléve the possibility of 
public postures tobe adopted by the better relations with Beijing. Thee 
two sides, the journey should°give are several good reasons for the 
the Prime Minister and his party an. Indian apprgach. A disputed and 
inkling of the Chinese mma. wisettled border ‘is dangerous in 
This is of paramount importance itself and can be used as a lever to 
to the framing of future Indiaan create problems fer the country. 
policy because New Delhi must c 6 
know at the highest level what Bei- DQ OVIEL Reasons. 

.Jing's priorities are. If the Chinese ^ Besides, the Chinese capacity: to 
give a low priority to resolving the create mischief through India's 
border issue, irrespective of their neighbours, in particular Pakistan, 
reasons, then New Delhi must tailor. is well known. though no one 
its polfcy accordingly. On the other expects Beijing to give up its long- 
hand, if Beijing is interested in tac-. sta&ding relationship with 
klingthe border question inearnest, Islamabad, it cac signal better 
a preliminary mechanism can be relations with this country through 
devised during the visit to'take the sending appropitate signals to the 
dialogue forward. ' neighbours. The Chinese did send 

The confusion inthe Indian mind such Signals after the Soviet military 


about the visit springs from two fac- intervention in Afghanistan, and, 


Soviet pressure en India to mend” 


Chinese bona fides, and suspicions 
about’ China linger in Malaysia 
and Thailand. x 


There are, of course, good Sovivs * 
reasons for wanting India and — 
China to be friends. Given the face 
of the Sino-Soviet rapprochement, 
unhappy relations between New 
Delhi and Beijing can at best be a 
constant source of irritation in the 
bilateral Indo-Soviet* relationship, 
and at worst thc vegifining of a 
new divide. 

We must remember that of thetwo 
factors that have buttzissed the 
Indo-Soviet relationship, the com- 
mon Clivergence of Indian ad, 
Soviet policies from the Chinese 
approach has been far the more 
important The other factor has 
been the American approach and 
policies towards the subcontinent, 
Pàkistan in particular. Any 
dramatic change in the Sino-Soviet 
relationship must therefore have its 
ineyitable fall-out on India. 

Assuming that the Chinese are 
serious about resolving the “sorder 
issue with India, what can be the 
likely outlook for the Rajiv Gandhi 
visit? The opening Chinese garrbit, “$ 
reiterated recently, is that India 
must make concessions in the east 
in return for concessions in the west. 
One would hope that this will not be 
the basic Chinese line during the. 
leaders discussions with Rajiv 
Gandhi. It is of little importance 
whether, the McMahon line is 
referred to or not; the Chinese are 
allergic to the name, 


Valid Basis o 


The test wl} lie in the substance of 
the Chinese position. If Beijing 


| tors. One is its timing, the fact that even earlier, during the Janata xpects India to give vast expanses 
ey) SusuaAd Tf. the Country is already in aspre regime. But in more recent years, $f land in the east in retum for 
q jeumuelmj election phase and the Prime Minis- Chinese indications to. India's territory below the Aksai Chin, there 
“sunt ter is in no position to sell whét must . neighbours have, at best, been would E? little profit in the talks. 
|| [p19A9$ pas “inevitably be a delicate package to mixed. } Wage’ India must naturally be willing to 
TWEL [Oodd the people. Seconds fears. have been Being a highly pragmatic people, make adjustments along the border 
LY uer) JU A » publicly’raised that Rajiv Gandhi the Chinese must have good reasons in thks east and the west and the best. 
iL. apeu might Sen awan too much. | for wanting a border penteme miiy that can be expected is a zeneral 
yn s o India. The reasons the Soviet: have agreement on thebasis of approac! 
, Sod ad Indian Interests” been emphasising recently, at least ing a settlement Mutual accom- | 
N DUEL) p Neither of the reservations holds jn private, is that Beijing's aczent is modation. in Chinese parlance isa,  — > 
q Tus qua „Water because, gfsen the most on economic and technological valid baSis, but the price cannot be 
AON TS, « optimistic of the scenerious, the development; Kence it would like a inequitable for India. A study of 
reus) Y 


Prime Ministeris notgoingto China peaceful border with India, par- mapsisnotontheagenda of the Bei- 


“0 "1 ?»,. to discuss details about a borderset-' ticularly because it has been‘tinable jiiig talks, 
dashed P 1 "| tlement, It is thus futifé to launch to tame Titet thus far o — ^ Among the more optimistic - 
Wo3} sus ntw public discussions about By itself, thisis not a totally con- aspects of the visitis the fact that the 
amr o Chinese and Indian border maps. vincing argument because the Chinese have played host to a 
oed 039 0. ^ | Besides, the Prime Minister has Chinese, for their part can have a. vari&y of Indian delegations, expos- 
anus 00 pe made many political mistakes, butit tranquil border »vith India without ing them, and the Indian public to 
jun i y po! ^ q Š 4 
To v j is uncharitable to suggest that he resolving the problem since New Chinese activities and views. The 
110: go $6 P^. wilb not bé mindful? of Indian pelhiisinno position to change the Indian public, it would seem, is wi 
apipi 1 ost | i i in his talks with borderconfiguration by force. Every ing to accept a fvasonble border set 
om UE | a A factor for. tlementon the basis ofthe inevitable 
iu imi ^ mu TDI „terms, . the theChinese and abordersettlement. loss of territory claimed by il 
Epa "Raüv hag amet most delicate with Intia would certaisy help in country, but such a settlement must 
i wonsa e because ofthe Indicn deba wars, Seeking a lasting reconciliation beseentobe Lit n 
at ; sbacleinthe with Tibetans ` i ; prd 
siq jo d ji a 1962 border.war and the Indian ^ A oral Indian reasow for No AE a E 
3908 39 | fecling—the historical reality is *China wanting an agreed border “With China ES oscillatin BENE 
pus y i RU in this context Df the with India is that a continuing dis- euphória and deep NS One 
| agis y l m nest having stabbed India in pute with this country merely serves would hope that the Rajiv Gandhi 
mp s the Rack But we should be clearin to exacerabate suspitidhs about Visi will d QN EOS 
OTP ap ; our minds that India i i i i i 1 x ae) ives 
fe ott | Ching asa cuneate iS TERES da ‘for ‘Gi friendly phase in bos 
p) ` | ERN i e i 


ind) Apart the two countries, 
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Chinese View In: . 


visitedsthe Indian embassy in@ 
Beijing in late September 1954 
and found (E fireplace in the hafi 


burning chéarfully. When Jawahar , 


lai Nehru touched down in the city 
on October 19 the minimum tem- 
perature was.well below zero. But a” 
large crowd braved thé Siberian 
chill and lined up the entire route 
betwcen the aisport and the forbid- 
den city. The Chinese official press 
estimated the crowd at half 3 
million: it was the~varmest welcome 
the Chinese,capital has ever accor- 
ded to a foreign dignitary. 

The Maoist'era of mass mobiliza- 
tion is now long oyer. Several years 
ago, the Chinese government. 

_decided to gnd the practice of 

“elaborate ceremonial receptions for 
visiting dignitaries at the airport. 
‘and substituting it with an 
improvised function at the Tjnan- 
ren Squares From Degember 1 
onwards the winter programme is in 
operatign and functions are held 
inside the massive People's Hall. Mr 

» Rajiv Gandhi wil] now have his first 
?xperience of being received by his 
hosts and inspecting a guard of hon- 
our indoors on ehis arrival “ie, 
China. ^ 

“Nehru was slightly uneasy when 
his Chinese hosts escored him to 


the residence of chairman Mfto * 


Zedong almost immediately on his 
arrival in Beijing But Mao was 
effusive, had three rounds of talks 
with Nehru, gave a dinner in hfs 
hogour and at'ended the Indian 
ambassador's dinner in his honour 
and attended , the Indian 
ambassadgr's dinner for Nehru. A 
poet himself “Mao quoted an 
ancient poem when Nehru ade 
him farewell. espressing the plaint 
at parting and the hope of reunion. 
In return, Nehru poffered generous 
praise for Mao in public, calling him 
a great warrior, a great revolutiSnary 
and a greater builder and 
consolidator. 
€ As Confucious said, men are 
‘inclined towards each- other but 
social practices set them apart. After 
that Sino-Indian summit Mao and 
Nehru never met again nor did they 
“endear themselves to each with the 
subsequent cevelopment of border 
"disputes between the two countries. 
Deng Xiaoping and Rajiv Gandpi 
Are mgn of veryedifferent qualities 
fram Mao and Nehru. Rajiv Gandhi 
should not miss Deng at offitial 
banquets as the latter has not made 
an aprearance on such occasions 
for a gheat,qumber of yeas, - 


Charming Host . 


e had a charming host in 


Nehru was a rfioralist and picked up 
the ^ Buddhist Panchshila (five 
taboos) for guidance. Zhou's was 
more pragínatic and succeeded in 
substituting two shilas with the more 
posifively" stated cquality and 
mutiral benefit and Peaceful co- 
existence As a result of his cordial 
talks with Zhou and Mao. Nehru 
declared that he felt in harmony 
vith the Chinese surroundings. And 
his faith in the future was 
strengthened. He wanted to büild a 
new wosld based on friendly co- 
Operation. 
__Interesiingly, the two leaders to 
pick up the thread of the Nehru- 


* 
big is |. 


4 And Now. 


y Se 
By TAN CHUNG 


npre ou Enlai. The two ^ 
+t iesqen jo Wy fathered th E 
principles of peaceful co- doo. 


Zhog dialogue are the grandson of 


.one and the adopted son of the 


other. Li Peng should be sentimen- * 
tally attachedeto the ideals of the 

glose friend of his parents, the late 

premier Zhou, as Rajiv Gandhi to 

his grandfather's. 

Zhou Enlai said in onc of his 
speeches in 1954 welcoming Nehru: | 
He . believes that. peaceful co 
existence and friendly co-operation 
between C@ina and India will.cer- .. 
tainly facilfate gradual realisation 
of peacelu] ce-existence among 
other Asian tountries and countries 
of whole world. This was just an 
echo oi what Nehru had observed 
on January 20, 1946, that if Chiña 
and India hold togetifr, the future 
of Asia is assured. 

Nehru's 1954 itinerary in China 
was an eleven-day tour extending 
from Beijingeto Shenyang and 
Dalian in the north-east and 
Shanghai and Guangzhou” in the 
south. Rajiv Gandhi's visit is shorter 
than helf of Nehru's, and he will see 
only three Chinese citive— Beijing, 
Xian, and Shanghai Ingecent years, 
Xian thé ancient capital of many 
dynasties from Han to Tang, has 
emerged as tle second largest 
Chinese tourist attraction after Beij- 
ing, It and the surrounding afeas are 
full of *iStorical monuments includ- + 
ingthe terra-cotta marble of life-size 
troops and horses from the 
mausoleura of the first Chinese 
emperor and lord Buddha's finger 
bones discovered in a cellar of fhe 
Famen monastery only last year. 
The skylinc of Xian is dominated by ' 
two ancient pagedas commemorat- 
ing the return from India*of the 
fagious Chinese pilgrims, Xuan 
zang and Yijing in the seventh cen- 
tury. They stand as an etemal 
reminde? of the historical contacts 
between thc two: ancient 
civilisations. * 


Friendly Ties 


° 
. 

Knowigg that Rajiv Gandhi is 
fond ef ultra-modern gadgets his 
Chinese hosts are sure to show him? 
some of their act@evements, perhaps 
the newly commissioned tlectron- . 
positron collider pdeveloptd by 
China's high-energy physicists with 
the help of China-born Americans 
Nobel laureates. Shanghai as 
China's earliesp%nd largest modern q 


industrial ty can treat the Indian + 


dignitaries to a visit to the perma- 
nent industrial exhibition and a tour 
ofthe state-0)-art-technology impor- 
ted from Japan at the Baoshah 
Steel works. — : i es 
-.. Nebru's 1954 visit yielded the first 
friendly agreement between the two 
governments which was allowed to 
lapse during'the Sino-Idian politi- 
“cal stalemate, Düring thexegime of 
Rajiv Gandhi the two countries . 
concluded Ra dst ever’ cultural 
agreement in May 1987. Recen 

the detailed cultural des Du 


. gramme was finalised in New Delhi 


which will be signed in Beijing Two 
More agreements, one on séience - 
and technology and another on air 
traffic wid also be signed th®re. 
Incidentally, PT] reported from. 


New Dethi on October 26, $954 that 9 


India and Ghina have reached ap 
air agreemeñt as a result of Nehty’: 
visit to Beijing, This* agreement: 
Meher imaginary or iêal. hasgdi; 

peared from the memories of har 
governments, p ; bs 


d 


e 
e 
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a li A - igitizátion: eGangotri. 
| y Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE, Digitizátion esang D 
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© ~ Beijing Sumi it And After _ 
, , pelpng summit And After lc 
JE A a E 

. . * Lessons From Past Mistakes M Pp E 

A A e 

s T j By & SHANKAR BAJPAI ET x 
| 7 I T would probably be dest ffr. those®at wprk among 'us. - It is not, therefore, as Wnough the 
pc Sino-Indian relations to spare %, On every majas issue, every development of relations in other 
Í them the glare of publicity, largely? government hes a, mixture of fields has not, been attempted. 
speculative and wholly unilate al elements to disentahgle and faces Indeed, in the first few;ycars the offi- 
(Indian), Currently bestowed on political forces exploiting its pro- cial- talks helped strengthen. an 
them but that is hardly possible. To blems, Everywhere, too, the Publicis amicable ^, atmosphere. They 
take a step (Prime Minister Rajiv handicapped by the'lack of relevant naturally made little P gress on the 
Gandhi's visit) not taken'for34 years knowledge, the play of émotions, the boundary but that is no reason to 
55 to invite questions about its timing Pressures of the moment In dealing write off the whole, format as a 
and purpose. In any-case the way the with China, Our government as a failure. China and the USA went. 
Chinese function, there is no scope whole, succumbed to these weak- through 1.000 rounds at Warsaw, 
for improvisory diplo nacy or even , nesses. I shall 


c jc i make, ao more * The sad truth is that the two sides * 
personal flair. More ver, the out: categorical statements, Nehru was 


è 


cel e, 


| 


SS VO continue to “misunderstand each; 
| come of the Being! summit will driven to Rrotest; adding. 1 want other. It would be in keeping with © 
already have been setied. The ques- freedom of action. We disregarded our habit-of leaving verything to . 

» 8 tion that can be Purposefully such obvious 


J Js requirements. our Prime Ministers t atthe present 
addressed therefore is: h@w to deal. - Self-faulting is; a national pastime One should have tego personally to 
with China after the visit? in India but in this case we need to 


Beijing so that we can get over the ; 


We haveca problem with China take a hard look at the pas?to find latest setBack. But we have to gta 


which the two governments have to- out where wew 


; went wrong. The worst better perspective than that Let us i 
k sort out. And we have a problem aspect of thé 1962 debacle was the be clear first what the vişjt is not r 
> about China which we have to sort loss of will balance and Purpose Th 


MEAS Í erc ic no longer a crisis requiring, 1 
out among ourselves, Nothing in our follcsving one ba tle—and an Cooling, certainly not at summit 1 
history as an independent coutry unfough* battle at that We had ha level, Nor, on the other hand,ere a 

: could be more instructive about the our ankles 


el wrenched but fell relations close enough for summits a 
complex realities of statecraft than - headlong as from some moral blow, to symbolise and strengthen an on- p 


our experience of dealing with And to complain of ‘betrayal’. going friendship. Nor, finally can d 
hina: and on mo other issue has deception’, "massive invasion’ is te this be considered just another visit c 


public opinion played such a role. behave like a child Who has been such as has become routine in mod- c 
That role ‘and the g>vémment's shastered because the 


r neigh- ern diplomacy. E 
policy interacted disastrously, How obourhood bully%as been nasty The * Lc 
5 far the government-has learned from failure, tho refusal to adapt to th® S ad T h I 
» * this expérience will be evient ways of the world, will cost us even VA rut t» I 
Soon enough. more dearty if we Suppose the bully 9 ES £ 
Our basic mistake was td assume " wi see the error of his ways and give 


Thecircumstances for the visitare € 

that we could . achieve an end us back what he has taken, thus not exactly designed for major s^ 

i without defining the means. We Notthatthe Chinese did notcom- agreements. Yet to move out of the 
failed to set clear objectiyes in rela- mit mistakes, Th 


E ey misjudged us as rut of 34 years is surely an initiative 
tion to China appropriate to our badly as we misjudged them. They 


of the first importance. Caught in 
resources, to assess the data relevant missed—or . deliberately did met our customary dilemma of strad- 
to our needs and Purposes, to judge take—the route available to them at dli 


dling opposites, we are uncertaiti7.,» P. 
what we were dealing with. We then the start for an amicable settlement; whether to play it doWn, or to 1 
went wrong in thinking notonlythat wild excesses of behavieufwere real 

by 


emphasise its boldness. What 
our case on the boundary case was enough at the time within China assessments and intentions the 
fool-proof but also that it would pro- itselfsEven today, whatever our con- Chinese bring to bear on thesummit 
vail for that reason, or that China tribution to the deterioration eof hold one key, If they are as accom- 
would accept it for the sake oí relations following the Suntdorong modating: about’ moves towards a 
overall friendship or that wt could Chu flare-up, it wa triggered by the boundary settlement as they urge us A 
assert our position without - the Chinesg decision to change the pat- to be about the final outcome, sub- ©- 
necessary back-up, — ^ :^ tern of patrolling with which both stantial progress can follow. If not 
These errors in approach and . sides had lived ever since India first to repeat an earlier view, we will be 
execution were made bythegovern- protested. To this day, while they sadder men but wiser. ` ? 
ment bat the contribution of thqse ^ seem ready enough ‘to maintain We come back to the problem that 
who expound—or manipulate— tranquillity on the line of control refuses to go away and never will 


1 a public opinion made things worse. they deny us'specifications of where unless we {ree ourselves of the pre- 
j “We made every mistake imaginable. it'runs. 


1962 weaknesses and the post-1962 
“ What passed for deb3te is the most - » hang-ups. Consider what could be a 
painful part to recall. Inane, intem- Unequal Treaty really Useful gain from the summit: 
P*rate, inzontinens with schoolboy the determination of a mandate and 

| + Evocations of the Dunkirk s irit, More important they do not seem a format for negotiztors. It need be, 

» alternating with the most peculiar to understand the way we function. * mo more than a reinvigoration ofthe. > 
proposals. , The government was Nobody, of course, cán Understand official rounds Of talks but with a set 
asked to give the Chit®se a date by a country so careless about cong of Principles to work on. So far the 
Which to get out, or issue stamps of tinuity'or co-ordination as to put the Chinese have offered very general 

etaji to raise morale, or get a Arunachal speaker on a delega; jon principles whereas we urge more 
a brigade “from: every democratic to a country which claims Spetific ones related: to boundary 
e | 3 Tountry on the Himalaya? or send Arunachal, bút one can expect the matters in particular. 

ê ever? M.P. to the front or make him Chinese to understand the political The Chinese understanding of 
a recruiting officer with, it was ramifications of our boundary pro- our situation will be evident from 
typically added, the rank of major. blem. Specifically, the authors of the the stand they take on this question. , 

| 2 o o > unacceptability of unequal treaties But we toa have to givean indication c 

t Vital Point müst be aware that no matter how ofour thinking. We have been stuck f 
| O E far the humiliation of 1962 might against, the mutual accommoda- : 

What do these gestures mean? have been self-inflected, acceptance tion formu:ation, not realising that + 

i è`  askeda despairing Nehru on amore of the status quo resulting from it the concept it represents is the only 1 

j » Vital point I dislike this flamboyant would be like entering into an une Possible one, For Otherwise either 

En langyage of an inch of territory, sit- qual treaty. 3 x Wwe give in to China's terms or they , 

, i VASA in Parliament, not realis- Yo be fair, the Chinese did cosis- to ours, | ^ 


t n 
‘ing what it means, But there wasa tently Suggest setting aside this issue China 
more determined 
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<3 4 major actor o 


f current at work,- and developing relations in other international stage. How d 

| worrying him more—that the whole fields andit was India's position that r neighbours, wha 
/ | vision of India was builtupon apar- other ‘relations could» not really rus in 

| ticular way of -dealing with our ccna ae we at least tackled ndia. how 

j et nomic and security problems on the bourda’ 


issue. China would n h tions be en 

OM Wl'ch there was no such broad doubt be glad to reve | and the U w 
pO national consensus as developed 
later, The China issue was being 2 
used to move the country away from © nl 
non-alignment afd from the 
soc Society. We- 
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| ISITING China afer ten 

yeun, one is yontronted with a 
host of totally unexpected changes. 
Attitudes, outlook. modes of hoyeht 
and conduct have been undergoing 
changes ¿ata breath-taking page 
which wes unimaginable ten years 


. ago 
7 eln 1978, 1 went to China to get at 
idea of the aftermath of devastation 
perpetrated by the cultural fevolu- 
tion apd thegang of four. That was, 
my second visit, the first was 1n 1956 
when I covered the eighth congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 
still regarded as a landmark in 
Chinas chequered history since 
liberation. In 1978. the four reder- 
z nisations enunciated by Deng 
Xiaoping were just being debated 
upon. The atmosphere was till tense» 
i The hayoc of the previous period of 
z => eyigh tention was being assessed. 


[! 
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| [+ Dranratic Change: 
3 By NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTY 
hein as tri Marxists: He 


hiker closely 
y 


¿King Away From Dogm 


eregarded 1 
regardes Lukitcy ds at : 
bound up with the revolution 
cause of the working class +r 
(han merejy a scholar confined to 
his stud ating theories. and he 
deprecuecd the tendeley of eome of 
his Chinese collfagues to. bracket 
such excellent MarXisty with Sartre 
and the German Frankfurt school, 
Du disagreed with the Trotskyist 
claim that * - theirs alone ts 4rue 
Marxism. „Likewise it is fallacfous 
for us to declare that only we are 
practising true Marxism 

> A different point of view was pre- 
sented in» the same Pegple's 
Dajly by Xu Chongwen. who 
would not agree to regard Lukaes as 
a Marxist and put him in ui 
category pfonly a left-wing radical 
thought in the west Xu's article 
specifically stated that Lükacs 
integrated Marxism with Hegelism 


e 
j few could vouch for the shape of 
e A things to come. 
> n Compared to 1978. the mood 
M today is one of relagation anda as 
NS Ld e degree of confidence. There is a 
sense of freedom all round and A 
leaders and executives are unafraid practice. 
of making mistakes and of admit- 
ting them in public. @ne got the feel Cultu ral 
of a nation poised for reaching out 
to new frontiers-z not a small nation 
but one which is a billion strong. 
z Driving down from the newly- 
c built airport in the crisp winter 
y morning. noticed some con- 
1 spicuous changes. Roads have been 
a 3 E widened, huge blocks of flats have 
i mushroomed all round. More cars ^of society. 
. on the way, though as yet less than sections on opinipn. life and peopla 
^ i on the Delhi roads. Many. moreeindustry. science—and in all these 
H jrs hotels. five-star glámour 
: arcades oT shops. Mahy passers-by ing. One article by a young lady dis- 
2 A with tie and jacket women, with sets the 
attractive hair-dos. 3 
Talking to Chinese friends, I being unfair to women. A debate is 
found that the old deification has on whether China canXontrol infla- 
been given up. but Máo's place as tion. It is frankly admitted that 
the leader. the liberater and the gnemployment is creeping jn. An 
= s architect of the people's republic article begins with the para: It would 
mE remains unassailed. In fact.a resolu- beanexagg vation to say that unem- 
me tion was adopted by the party's cem ployment now plaguàs China, Bus 
tral committee plenum in June 1987 many workers know, for the first 
which putdown^he new assessment, time since 1949, that they can no lon- 
which after an expansive “elabora- ger rely as having'a sob for life. 
tion says itis entirely wrong to try to Poverty has been largely liquidated 
negate the scientific value of Mao butofficials do not hesitate to admit 
A Zedong thought and to deny its that there are pockets in tht interior, 
a guiding role in our revolution and where poverty persists, and so 


While many were ready to point to 


the mistakes of the immediäte past, and Althusser integrated it with 


strucyuralism. While Lukacs 
interpreted Marxism as a kind of 
humanitarianism, Althusser saw At 
anti-huñanitarianism. 
obviously, neither integrated Marx- 
ism with concrete revolutionary 


Sphere : 


uch discussions in the media 
have the flavour of ándependence in 
thinking, unheard of in the past. 
After the straitjacket of the cultural 
revalution. a reffeshing atmosphere 
of free discussion has come up and 
this pervades practically all*aspects 
iety. Newspapers carry special 


with are differing points of view appear- 


media and holds the 


^ male-controlled mass media as 


construction just because comzade does illiteracy. 


But.» festival., captioned Fed Sorghum Uy 


y £ „Mao Zedong mate mistakes in his 
E later years. 


Divergent Views E 


During my brief stay in Beijing I 
came across an article bs the direc- 
tor of the Institute of Political 


Science under the Chinese 
E 


ə 


Academy ofpSocial Sciences, whien 

Since then, there has been alotof referred to a recent meeting of 
churning up imChina ca the ques- Chinese political scientists at Jui- 
tion of social develofment. On jiang,in Jiangxi province where the 
Marxism itself, one notices con- linkage between political democ- 
siderable debate. In 1987. appeared racy and stability in China today 
the Encyelopaedia of China was discussed. One viewpoint is that 
(Philosophy) which défined western meeting was that political demoe- 
Marxism “as a trend of thought in ‘racy as part of the*superStructure, 


a contemporary westera countries needed to be based on a firm 
that oppose$ Leninism butclaimsto economic ^ foundations ` and 
E bp Marxist.In effect. this presenta- therefore should not proceed faster 
a tion in the encyclopaedía dismissed than economic, development as 
this UA as not being Marxist at otherwise these would be premature 
all. But the authoritative People's democracy. causing social 
= Daily recently published articles by disorder. ; 


a western 


‘Gramsci. Lukacs and Althusser and 


But this viewpoint was chatlenged 
by others who held that political 
demotracy had lagged behind and 
Premature democracy could not 
happen in China. They strongiy felt 

Ta 


two Chinesescholars with divergent 
views on western Marxism, Du- 
Zhanghazi's article om so-called 
Marxism discussed 


atism 


MN. | 


In, 


LÀ 

^ 
that political democracy should be 
G developed during the 


reatly 


nr 
economie rm ] 
way, While all agreed that political 


of socialism when 
tructureng is under 


alability was necessary for the | | 
reason "of. reform. There was dif- ^| 
ference over the meaning of political i 

stability. One school held that politi- IN 
eal stability means stability of the gu 
political situation as manifested in ty 
the ruling power and social order. D 


But another school felt that political , 
stability manifests itself as the con- h 
tinuity of policy or sel of policies. 
the orderly replacement of those in 
power, the evolution of political cul- | 
ture. and satisfaction of political 1 
demands without violence as 
apposed to the traditional concept 
of absolute order. concentrated 
power. hierarchy and absolute 
obedience. An interesting debate a 
which has a bearing on many coun- yr. 
s eae e 
tries beyond China. a 
Debates in the cultural sphere are gi 
exciting. A Chinese film got the "m 
great bear award at the Berlin film , Y 


is certainly u film of high order 
according tô critics. But it has been 
widely attacked within China 
Newspapers. educational authon- | 
tits. culteral specialists have taken sur 
Sides. But no official comment or of 
interference or criticism appeared— — s 
indeed. a long distance from the Te 
days of the cultural revoluton., j 
This stand, however, was not 
adhered to in the case of a recent | ls. 
television documentary which attac- | 
| 


o 


> community spectacle 


ked three traditional symbols rep- 
resenting China as those of cultural 
decadence—the yellow river which 
has brought sorrow and irreparable 
loss—the dragon. a ridiculous sym- 
bol of China's subjective self-image. 
and the Great Wall. an empty sym- 
bol of a closed-in mentality which 
never realiy defended China. The 
message of the film is that only by 
breaking with these symbols will 
China ever progress. I was told the 
film was not cleared until it was 
approved by the party general sec- 
retary. Zhao Ziyang himself early 
this year. Even then it was attacked 
in the press. while some of the 
officials de.ling with cultural mat- 
ters wejcomed a debate irrespective 
of the rights and wronggof the film 
itself. Rather awxwardly, a repeat 
screening of the film was stopped 
half-way through. 


) 


Traditional Symbols | 


There are talks of a Chinese 
renaissance among some intellec- 
tuals. A Chinese scholar Zhang 
Mingshu has recenjly written an 
article in the Ching Cultural Gazette 
that the seculürisation of Chinese 
political culture, accompanying the 
reforms, would be different in con- 
tent from the European renaissance } 
but the two are virtually identical in | 
spirit. Here the secular path of |) 
reason is targeted not at religious 
doctrine but at traditional culture as 
well as the leftistandrJogmatic cul- 
ture developed after the founding of | 
the people's republic. The 
secularised political culture. he says 
allows all people to Sek the truth. A s 
far cry from the traditional pa: 
Marxist morality. , n 

(To Be Continued) , 
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id *hat a variety of R£miila obviously. with their Tegiona] tion of different spaces similar 
1 Sen the Chitrakcót Rarúlila is specifitics. The point which need that of traditional Indian px 
i among the most ancient The emphasis is that Uttar Pradesh. tings with a aeren gens del 
l manner in which it is performed which has a large number of sub; perspective lends. it a i is ua e 
| in Banaras has e/aphasis on the ‘cultures ha? certain characteris- character, Someumes el emen ? 
i decorgtive element, Jhankibeing. tics attached to different regions in. epic theatre in the form o TORS 
| ^ the most prominent The other which tribal folk, Hindu and even pul ys and odierne E 
3 being the, Assi-Ramlila: which is Shakt traditions inter-crose The devices are used. Ramlila is a li 


: reported to have beer? performed regions of Uttar *Pradeshelike thatof Ras but for reasons di 
TEMS by Tulsidas on Assi-Ghat It is rasca! variations; space ferent Moreover its basic featur 
“when || | Said to hage a*four tnanch forma- and level manipulations are,slif- is openness of'space. died ia th 
under || o | tion, “the Vishnumanch (divine), ferently ‘conceived, > .. , Ramlila has to be stu ie = a 
olitical || o the Devi manch, the Kingly- Some of the ‘features which background of traditional. E 
or the i manch and commoners’ manch, appear common in various katha, with its diferent arianon 
as dif- j% » the låst often used for sing®rs and fRanyilas can be identified to cer- andits deep relation with traditi 
olitical 4 | instrumentalists — with . “he tain exfent. [fvoice modulation of of Indian sculptuge and painting 
politi- pe audience in between. Ramlila of different oharacters in different It is Ramlila which imbibes i 
of the. jj Ramnagar *has history of 150 regions are subjected to study, itself the diversity in literary, Di 
sted in a years; even Bharatendu Harish there would be a marked pattern forming and visual g@nres wit 
order. jj ‘Chandra had céntributed, to its discernible and its range identifi- some of its essential characteris 
litical "hj zarlier form, It is sometimes called able, needless tg mention voice tics retained. Dvaing late 19th'anc 
O 3hatitlila; it has become a way of. modulations and their relation 20th century many other influence | 
OSI ad ife for the whole Participating ‘with regions as such. In case of like that of Rarsi theatre anc 
Wie n te 'ommunity, different areas are Ram, Sita) Laxman and like Nautanki, and also of. modem 
Ai i] „Elected for different episodes with characters there is steady, majestic theatre have'worked; but when WE a= | 
sè as pa cD) lage and level: manipulatioits, and litheemovemtrits. In case of «speak of a format like Rem we 
oncept IU The movgme,1ts are naturaland Ravana, Angad, Bali etc. the gait refer to its emotive content whic 
trated 2M p= ne emphasis is on gait which bgcomes sturdy and thumpy and makes the performance, based ee 
solute EM D) igaries. in the different types of in fase of Hánuman, Jatayu and audience ,partieipation, a socia 
debate MM aracters. Some of the other such characters it is hopping event’ The, distanze between per E. 
'coun- A e3 ” — Q,istruments used by the and aerial Though in certain formers who are drawn ome | 
Sra] “«amayanees are dhol, tabla, man- E Y ES NA NES AE Ard dr PS ogee | 

coe W = orera, even harmonium and tabla. V s Tid Ne US Eo Sheen A S, 

ot the ig g has the capacity to becóme.|, á 

n film diia : O } "Sobile theatre’ or to turn into a 

ur Ttg erocession. IA traditional,Ramlila 

order tag Qo » Benares, electricity and mikes Y 

AER | * avoided. Richard, Chichher 3 

thor MN) QA, . nt to Banarag after,he had pre- 

taken jul Hitced *Mojher Courage’ at Luck: 

ent or off UY) ¡gW in Februay, 1976 in the! x 

ared— hi ‘ mat of envirenfhental theatre, qu 

m the [jd ! Frealised that a living, throbbirtg kh 4 

1a ig P nmunity; theatre imbibing eth es 

s not M 2 Tything which he considered. Fh 

recent |] — tie environmental already 4 

attac- Y 0 a - Sted. %n JU 

srep- || à e wouid be worthwhile men- 

1ltural ] ( ahiag that the ancient form of une 

which mlila which might have existed aT 

arable q 'AMyodhya and Chitrakoot does E 

s sym- in survive now. The old scholars 

image. ij om I talked to in Ayodhya 

(sm m ny years back, do not seem to 

which il ip: that Ayodhya is a place where SUA 

1, The uN ¡iMlila in the form it is done, Nes ik. 

nly by nE 'Suld be enacted. They feel that NSE 

DM A | Eiry particle of Ayodhya. is bes 4 

ld ui ie o mayana, There is tence no jus- toy Nx 

‘| did a cation for its being immitated. i» j 

adi u ht, @ | Sanki, .Srin æ, Jhoola, and KATIT 

acked Y ‘ | nilar forms” are noticeable in (ene 

f the a Ñ Q mples as part of Rama worship, a j ; 25 ROO D 

| mat- Y | as anaes D A an an 

ective M semi-classical music, played by |^ ase" > NT. CR TOMUS 

Sim Hj [4 a | ons themselves," For certain ADS Sag INO DNO M 

repeat. || ^  aumber of ygars some mandlis SS d St * Am B TM a mre Cr i 

opped ji Fs have sprung up at Ayodhya which am Darbar’ in angra style painting, 


aya, in certaii» charaee because there is spontancous, 
EDI %, for at least 100» years. It is ters whéle in many mask ¿nd other natural. process in preparation of 
MEE Ü » worthwhile mentioning that I was contrivances are used. Needless to the performante and, the totaliry 
ng the D witness to such a Ramlila 50 years mention that there are sombre, dí performance itself. Even such 
NGODÉ Ñ x Back and a Maharastrian (Kashi farcical or ribald aspects, . SOcio-psychic elements appear 
ssance | Nath Gore) had been playing ihe E which may be at times uppleasant 
icalin |) | role ‘of Ravana and a Bengali Sometimes the dresses and the to some; dramatic and par- 
ith of i | (Kashi Nath Banerjee). of Sur- 


igious 
lure as 


i cation to yarious gods made to chastem it . Ramlila, 
ic cul- There were people from different in Kamkathas, ie. to Surya, to adhering to the very spirit of 
lingof F ? parts having migrated to this town Shakti (Kriüvas) t 


The 


perform Ramlila probably forms of ramlila,and in certain Ordinary life, and the spectators 
because of ts prevalence all over places, there are mute expressións who form’ the community is 
Uttar Pradesh. Similarlyold relics but in.relation to. movements of brought down and the wholespec- 

^ ^f Ramlila are not found in Chit- legs various methods and karáns tacle becomes self-contained and ^ 
rakcot but it is worth pointing out are employed. “Gestures are antonomous, with all its resultant 

^ that at Karvi (four miles from expressed with body as a 4vhile. features. Such vivid moment in 

o Chitrakoot) Ramlila was being There is emphasis on Ramlila do arrive, “more so 
performed at Dhus-ka-Maidan Sharobhin 


bows, arrows, gada are used. Since features: though all efforts are 


B colour vary and different types of ticipatory Siructures to have such 
panakha for" many decades, 
| though in twe different Styles. there is invo 


A. Sanskar Ramcharitmanas is arr effort in 
war. sóme of these gods that direction. 

But so much of intercrossing, « 
Ramlila. As earlier poin- and: interactions of - various 


few generations back, the salient Ramesh 
point in the inter-play.of various 
“tures in Ramlila which is often places in 
` ssed over. In hills, Ramlila, ted out. 
3 Pough with its basic elements Irdian 
Us ".ntact, has inco 


and with différent thou hts and 
quits, interplaying, Ramlila con- 
tinues to have i ted scheme 


both of the process and the perfor- " 
groups of Ramlila hail. from otherschool of paintings are artis- mance, itis s living example ofthe 


Mathura and adjoining regions, tically employed. This juxtaposi- social and community spectacle. 
M - E ^s v = fact NN S ea ueneno. Le 


ritage ang'IKS- -Mo&. P Digitization: Pee t . 
oet 

aaRasvast innocent integ penes meca, ee 

ida has vas. ‘Story A Ram not E finds the five pus 


“i 1 H ¢  Harivanshpui 
ary. €X! »róssions in the traditions O puran r 
jiterary. EXPE it has vastly dramas, based cele 


` 
S iti danct and music, 
t OR infinences indiah sculpture 2 and ^ Ramayana, Kodit, 
> painting Oldest reference ^to most ancient perform 
gg the Bhazhuts Stoop., where e and Ram 
: pi isode is taken. from usratlh- COMES referee 
1 3 QUSE Jaiakin whicg Kam. Sitgand Lax. tam. In South- East AS 
É £ i i dA wides- man are brothers and sister. We old-iradition was per > 
spe. á down- find, during Shung period, dance, 
terracotia depicting $ dbduc tion of ¢ pi: 4 


„Sita by Ravan? and during Gupta Even in nirgun traditi M 

à structure isa pe «pisodes like that of than 500 years, recti 

* vivi í the con forora S ? Sita, chop ping of the nose accompanied by ati 
ara AA of Sutpanakha, fighting of Bali When the Ramlila too} 

Setu-bandhaincident and form, it was but AN 

Sena, crossing the many of old influences iS 

deep and silent role to 


Sal happen- and Sugriv, 
or of Vanar 
ocean, are vividly depicted— 


2 
S : ZER e id. iem many in Yerracotis. During wes- though Ramlila has ity; 
j > pc, lor of changes. bot tem and easter Chalukya, we form A 
, - um SE Mad the find bronze sculptures of Ram, i ith eem 
v traditions and cultures. had avery Laxman, Sita, and Hanuman. tence te question — 
Those are depictipns of cutting whether it should be deg 


aM 
e Vm purs to play in giving it asundes of seven trees by Rama, folk thee or not. While) 
" ses with Sugriv watching Phere. is porate es many of th 
~ itp mer i vim Suge MAN oy Vijay aditional folk oes 
world, articolarly iw South-East? Nagar empirowliere Ramkatha is ferent and unique. It work 
; P not elaborately carved out ee the framework of the’ b 


cD) ^ . Asian countries S f the clem 
a 2 found ticularly depictions aie made o e ent of belief o; 
The seeds 9! this story ave Rama's reunion with Sita on Pus worship which is its en 
| 


[e pa moin the Big” gveda, its tsel in Tait- À i pow 
s tareeya and Shaipatha Brahmana ELT TACNA 
: Qu there are references 10 janak dnd "er eias pe rama qq 

SPERA TUNER : 


Sitz. Some scholais point oui that 


d Rama, Hanuman and Ravans 
A ` represent er of culture. s AEAT laa 
E E resents © IPE : Be 
However, Rama $388 rep ; c aya a aii ar 


cà the litera» y traditions of diferent « Y 
e ue vee uasa DENS 
. references his story in Dasral Vals 
e : Tatak of Pali language. There are aaa EN SAGE 


similarly other Jaiak “stories, there t PS zzadud. 


lem 5 fal ) | are Jain variations, for example SS 
E E Padma Chasitra and Uttar A cis q 
n TZ Purana. Bui we ultimately comete E ; 

HER Mahabharat where here^^are rI > ^ UMP 


references of Ram story, in four 
places: "Ramepa ichyayy, being 
ao! the most derailed one. Besides, 
there are many Puranic. versions 
as for instance, Padma Puran, 
Un Vaivarth Puran, Vishnu Puran, 
Sxand Puros and Brehmand 
e isean important v. 
m Bamayane story. : 
there Ram ‘2 155 incarnation of 
/ishnu. Thea there are ^references- 
xo Anand Rameysn, Hanumat : 
Sanhita and Jau2io Heranan by 
Kumar Das (proi: 


Kacker 


rain ` 
v^ 
1 


Y 


»/ Krishna Na 
1 


ann à 
ny 1 q UM Dashavtar by Xshomen 
: $ Ragnava and Remaling 
nen there are, Sanskcit J 
OR ifor instance Pratima Wat 
PuAC c Abhishok Natek Uttar Ran 
> B ae! Chareitrs Manos, Bal Ram ayant, 
^ de Presanns Raghava, NS 
E vom E-Zhav, Januman — Nates, 
un RM Pp ] Asncharya Vhooraman, cat i 
i ^ O ja Lem d Chast etc. : Yive-taced Hanuman 
7 > uice 2 ‘ q 
ron me plassice work we palcviman. During Akbar's 1eign element. It is conside 


i f eh 
anti heu E caine te nayan it becomes a living "ihcinc in pain- Simelative or or 
Pe sae tings, Rama's episodes are pro There is emot tive 

Mae five Eu La E pabiy- t the most important ones a implicit in s fige Eh 
Telugu: Malavilara, aan ) which have aitra&cd Rajasthani, powerfp? myt 
De Marathi XE B gia Moghul, Nalwabundi, Kangra bring. or he y 
many one laag- FCR Hm T iu AN end various other schools of pain- atmosphere, t e pet 
1 aittivas Rame ejna of ters, Stil, Jhanki or Derbar like «enlooker into E ns 
j aplica “ron. postures, slow, coving spectacle, There ista living P. 
Lu s lod lg callar and stndiug horizontal or vertical audience in a living SP 
1 2* ideation “at Ds motions, processions likes for- living action. Some 

| 

4 


Ranuygn SUE. A madia ‘mations of Ramlila are remnis- simultaniety of actio 
Jain, "Bucdh: sto Shaki, T VANS cent of old icizacottas, plaques, rendering € of text and 
Nirgan. Sabai) folk and rasik inscriptions, carvings, sculptures "instruments ts. This ca 
, irf ons. Beeddes, these, there are and various peus of pamngs. | ced only in Lila form. 


any cou: ries where 1eferences . 


idi o pre extensively intesfusion of iit E ry. visual 
found, for instance indo-China, performing traditio ms of the coun- 


d Indonesia, Laos Siam, Senegal y. In the 
; s Bal Kand Kush and to call 
e? EIE meer Lava, the two sons of Sita. had elements, 
red. 


learned the Ramayana 

Japa ay and e Valmiki, “ ‘which was sweet i 
A dd j: : aa aud melody with the three y 

: AR and obvi elements of musical concogdance suc 
gives : up because of various (Sangeet Vadya and Nritya), set 9 


raditions, surreptidiously ' and seven..motes 2 accompanied Ramlila prevalent 
se a aeq anemia mr by Ram > 


aman 


gent 
2 one Of nom 
; A mite 

tive or 1m, 
vla a emo 


verii myth, thet 


« Minimal Change 


——7—77* ?ponilation at the time remained country has suffered in 
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- Two Nations In India : 
- ' Western Educated And Othe 


: > Bv B.M. BHATIA 


LASS analysis holds the class duality. This is precisely what top-down approach to na 
key to understanding the Gandhiji had been suggesting since development hag failed all over the 
current situation as also the whole he wrote his Hine! Swaraj in 1908: world. It was bound to fail in India. 
course * of politico-economic The new ruling class led by the Gandhiji had foreseen this result 
development in the country since Congress Party with J:waharlal and had warnetkragainst adoptiaaol' 
independence, Class ia this scheme Nehru as its head as Prime Minister the western, models of develop- 
carries a different connotation from "proceeded to sh; pg India ‘ine the ment. 
But Nehru in his enthusiasm for 
basis of class division in our case is society, It gave the countryademoc- building a modern India with a 
the distribisiior: of power in society ratic constitution which, provided strongly scientific, technological 
rather than distributioneof property foe a democfatic form of govern- and industrial 5ase; refused to see 
ownership whichgis the case in ment, ngtional unity through a the realities gf the Indian situation 
x federal set-up and rule of law to be and consider how the massive 
later force employed is agricul- 
nised and largely urban-based mid- between the executive, the legisla- ture could be transferred to capital 
intensive industries in a situation 


where the country suffered from low 
labour and *labour in the, development with a view to raising rate of savings and paucity ol capt- 
unorganised Sector of the economy living standard* of theemaftses and tal. This, however. shoulgl not be 
constitute the masses or the ruled eradication of poverty was, in terms interpreted to mean thatadoption of 
that model was by design intended 
, the.sense that under the British rule equally enlightened. The Planning to serve the class interests. Nehru 
it occupied the intermediate posi- Commissiog was set up in 1950. the could not be accused of doing that. 
politically and same time the new constitution He hinfself was far above the class 
econosnically, between the English came into effect. for the purpose of and parochial considerations. z 
Neither in the Constitution nor in 
cultivators of land were termed by of thg economy. ° * the Planning Commission was there 
any evidence of bias in faour of the 
dominant class. In actual working, 
however, things turned out to be 4 
power and prestige in the bureauc- _ The existence of democracy has quite different The ruling or the = =! 
ratic set-up, in business and helped in conjaining the havoc that educated middle class was able to | 
medicine, university teaching.scien- regionalism and  communalism turn both democracy and planning || 
tific research and jOurnalism under. could have caused in this vast land to serve its own class interests to the 
the British. As a successor to the ofethnic,comfnunallinguiwic,and detriment of the rest., Form 
British rule, it became the country's racial diversity. A singular instance remained, substance gradually 
| ruling class, with the top leadership of what democracy can achieve by began to bellost. Thu’ elections were 9 
ofthe Congress and higherechelons way of integrations of disparate regularly held and facade of democ- 
of, the bureaucracy as the ethnic and racial groups into a racy was maintained. But the whole 
single national whole is the change electoral process was reduced to 
With independence, the system of in the attitude ofthe DMK. Though power game between the Congress 
government. political institutions, theimmediate cause óf«his transfor-, Party and the opposition, including 
administrative strusture and mation was the Chinese aggression the regional parties, wijh the former 
government machinery remained in in 1962, only a democracy which trying to keep itself in power by 
form as well asessgnce the same asit añowed for free discussion and adopting quite often questionable 
was under the British. Even the per- mutual accomnfodation of conflict- means. 
As regards planing, there is 
ment were not altogether new tq the this miracle. Problems still remain, growing evidence that investments 
tak. Not only the bureaucracy the biggest of these at the moment in the public sector have not only 
totallirs around three milljon atthe being terrorism, in Punjab. But sustained but even enriched the 
central and provincial government democracy provides the best bet for private enterprise; that the income 
levels remained he sameexceptthat the triumph of nationalism over distribution has increasingly been 
cid in favour of the organised sec- 
> (opted for Pakistan. The Constitu- ^ Thanks to planning, the countiy !9* of the economy as against 
tion which the Constituent has some remarkable achievements UNorganised «sector; that, the 
Assembly adopted was pattered on to its credit in the economic, par- Dureaucracy and the professional 
^ the Government of India Act of 1935 ticularly in the industrial field. India $/0UPS have improved their share in 
with such modifications that were is the tenth biggest nation in-the ‘he national cake at the cost of 
^ deemed necessary Tn the light of the world in respect of industrial pro- 3Briculture and weaker sections of 
duction and third in respect of the athe population and that inter- 
* numerical strength of scientific ana Persona! Income and wealth on 
technological. manpower. A con- “isparties have increased so sharply 
siderable pátt of the modern over the last four decades that India 
The change thus was minimal. weaponary required by the defence RD mu Ed or a elass dm 
This was not surprising for indepen- forces has begun to de produced at Ian i WAS at the beginning of the 
dence meant stepping of the wester- home. In terms of infrastructure ser- P'anning era. e 


that in the Marxian framework. The image of a modern westernised 


Marxian analysis. 
The English educated, wester- enforced by a balancing of powers 


dle class is the ruling class in our ture and the judiciary. 
country while the peasantry, rural The approach to economic 


class. The former is middle class in of the elite's owrm perceptions, 


tior® — both 


ruling class and the ryot as thé undertakisg planned development 


the British. 


The intermediate class had Best Bet 
already come to occupy positions of ; 


governing elite. 


sonnel manning the new govern- ing viewpoiñis could have wroughj 


a small segment of Muslim officers separatism. 


^ changed circumstances. 


nised educated middle class into the’ vice and public utilities that go with 


shoesofthe British rulersasthenew modern urban life, Indian met- Growth. Model 


ruling power. This class was product ropolitan and other cities give the 
of the British rule;as also the des- look of cities in any are of ‘the 
troyer of that rule. The dialectical advanced western country. 


tured into that of competitors. 


ing around 90 per cent of the total the planned developmey 


+ Practically unaffected by the moder- years. Planning has brought pros- 


by the British ru 
inde 


ancient traditional India unaffected tically unaffected byetle growth 
2 the so-called emodernising impulses released by it. 
uences and modernity. The regult was inherent in the 
dogical: approach to nation- 


building after independence focussi i 
have been an allo, t Af oda 


li- ort on the development éf heavy industry and 
AEA, de politi@al leadership at industrial-cum-urban — infrastruc- 
M in gration of the masses ture had the effectof aggraveting the 

Pper class and rerpoval of dual character of the economy. The 


elukote Co 


. Several factors were responsible 
V. for it. Nehru failed, by his personal 
process set im ¿motion by the  Ifons were to go by growth of the example, to set standards in austere 
introduction of English education modern sector ofthe economy and living in Gandhian traditions for 
wo?ked its way through creation ofa living style and consumption pat- the bureaucracy and the ruling elite. 
» ‘class of collaborators which finally tern of the top one or two decibels of The ruling Congress Party proved to 
the population, India will havetobe be a vehicle of maintaining status 
[he achievement of indepen- treated as £ developed rather than quo rather than serve as an instru- 
dence marked the culmination of an upderdeveloped country. Viewed ment of socialfchange and transfor- 
the dialectics started in 1835 by the at in terms of per capita income of mation. The administrative system 
introduction «of English education. the entire population, however, the that India inherited from the British 
¡The masses were no part of this country goes out among the 20 was Qbviously unsuited tothe task of 
dialectica] process. Old India rep- poorest nations of the world. Thatis initiating a process of rapid social 
resented by the tual masses form- the basic contradittion frog which and ecoromic change that the coun- 
of the try required urgently after the 
e last 40 independence. 


nising (westernising) forces released perity to the top 20 per cent of the development strategy that were 

le. At the time of population which now «aims ad&pted relegated agriculture and 
ependence thus we had twos around 50 per cent of the national rural development to a back seat on 
Indias, a modern Indid pf the cake while it has left the remaining the thistaken belief that sufficient 
educated middle class and the 80 per cent of the population prac- linkages existed between the urban 


Nehruvian development gnodel.@growth impulses into other sector. 
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Finally, the growth model and 


ang rural ¿sectors of the economy 
and that the development ofthe top 
sector wouid automatically inject 


"The belief was based on the analogy 
of -western experience in the 
nineteenth centuary which was sim- 
ply inapplicable to the Indian 
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- N his afticle Two Nations In pronounced. First, bureau $ i 
"i : Indig; Western Edücated and. functions within the (ERU | 
E, 3 Jiherse(December/2) Mr B. M. the parliamentary democra or y : 
y Y .3hatia has made some sweeping which the political E in 
4 ] E E Observations on government, accountable to the legislature. Th 
- A x e idministrative apparatus, demot- 15 a popular control over bureauc- 
> . atic polity and. above all, Nehru- racy as seen in the functioning of 
> E a E cian model of development which local self-government Secondly, the | 
TOES S o are far removed from the realities of bureaucracy is committed to the 
3 3 » the Indian situation. democratic-socialistic values of our 
a E + - He followed a method of. class state though it is politically neutral. b 
Ed analysis different from that of Mapx- Thirdly, the British bureaucracy was f 
ad c ^ e. ists. In his definition of class, he mainly concerned with law and © 
— z inclutied the English educated, wes- order and revenue collection: In 
= ternise@ and largely urban-based independent India, bureaucracy is 
ae : middle class. This definition is too assigned the stupendous job of run- | 
A A : i narrow and restricted to include the ning à welfare state, a hee 
4 d se landlords and members of domi- Mr Bhatia has said that the rúling 
x : nant castes who are generally Or the educated middie class 'was 
5 E E ^ ^ neither educated, nor westernised able to turn both democracy and 
but hold the levers of power in rural planning to serve its own class 
zi areas. Further. it excludes petty interests to the detriment of the rest. 
" ^ industrial bourgeoisie who are mos- «This observation is not true. Indian 
s tly neither educated nor westernised democracy has been able to accom- 
> 9 o *but hold considerable inflüence. modate different segments of society | 
^ uu He holds that old India represen- Within a pluraiistic framework. The 
i 7 e ted by the rural masses remained participative base of our democracy |} 
El 1 practically unaffected by the méder- Chas been broadened with the 
nisiag (westernising) forces released laurcching cof the community 
c xr - by the British rule. This does not development project and panchayat | 
t hold true. The  selfsufficient^ raj in rura: India. Further, marked 
x e econ&my and. Swepall modus changes in the means of com- 
Ems — e o operandi oftural society were greatly mánication (role of TV and radig) f 
- affected by the introductiofi of the and educaiton (emphasis on adult 
7 money ecofiomy, developments in education) have greatly improved [ 
means ‘of commünication. enew the functioning of our democracy i: 
revenue administration, commer- bridging the gap between the rural 
cialisation of agriculture and the set- and the urban rnasses. Most impor- 
ting up of modern industries tant of all, periodic elections hel) 
(competing -cottage and village extend democracy io the muri! 
o industries). These developments areas. a 4 
5 impinged on village life. As a result, Planning has not served the cia I 
© the tural sector was transformed interests of the middle class to t | EEE 
6 beyond recognition during the detrimentofthe rest Nehrudives | SIDENT Genera 
Bntish rule. planning of "its class charac © )hammad Zia-ul 
s a 5 Indian planning operates withi | q. Prim ne 
Š : Sweeping Changes democratic- framework: in wl | tha Nene Minister 
j ci 4 ] various pressure groups, volun | yi m d 
| i * Š tee further observes that With associations and political pa | Ere Zulf- 
=e > , independence, the system ofgovern- and, above all. the press influ | hm, nt General 
ES co ment, : political inetitutions. ?the process of formualtion | fy m President 
0 S ruca and implementation. ee 
over'ment machinery remained in 4 _ 2 being in power on 
9 ə - form as well as in essence the same Rural Segtor , Bent in the last two 
‘ as they were under the British. This — A study of the impact of ple } i been high. The 
e © js not truetin view of the sweeping Clearly brings out the fact that { ath hovers over the 
: changes in our system after been able totransfonrsourrural || “Gandhi like a bla 
> 2 independence. tfa great extent. The realisation ‘mmon ifun ze 
^ me Modern India adopted a failure of trickle down effect hat {dat he is ca, 
ua e * parliamentary form of government SPect#l rural anti-poverty progra | time Mini erable 
5 . the essence of which is the agcoun- Such as IRDP, NREP and R] hasi mister, but 
H tability of the government to Parlia- These programmes have jj. 5 o leave office 
3) e ment and through Parliament to the ameliorated “the condition c ne an open target 
electorate. Unlike the British Parlia- 5 ral people P E ly to protect him 
IARE E * o It is too simplistic?to say tl f | O one talk 
ment the Indian Parliament is net  Nehruvian model failed Nehru! f- nst hi ks about | 
- supreme as it functions under a writ- emphasised thedevelopmento | | tt m because 
Sire 7 E ten constitution. Further, there isan industries during the fifties aj - © arouse ariy, 
1 "independent judiciary whcihactsas early sixties as India could not | . 
Z the guardian of the constitution and without the necessary infrast 
E e © prevents an errng parliament from Nehru never neglected agricul 
5 acting ultra vires So our parligmen- in his view, industrialisation,cc e 
. tary democracy with its system of be sustained without Ç 
e checks, and balances’is an Indian “8riculture, p Y 
m A o 9 innovation int both theory and . Nehrusalso never overloo 7 
practice. important role of the privates - 


It is erroneous to think that we PR ME | 
have Innere the British adminis- sector was assigned an impor ^. 

ve structure and bureaucracy in ir? promoting the sdvialist pr 
“eand essence. The important. society along with Publi. 


srt EAS E. 
Le = In bureaucracy in *post- The Nehruvian mo i5. 


|. #4 India have been quite 


cracy now 


ACWOrk of 

cracy in | eee 

cutive is D £ H es 

VERONAE Over his 11 years, Genera] Zia certainly grew in statyre and 
tioning of «onfidence—but the same could hardly be said for l : 
aes the nation he ruled. Ifanything he left behind a Pakistan 

pes otour ME intrinsically weaker than the qne he inherited. He made a 
esi ensi mockery ofthe polity and the political process, 

Niue i reducing it first to farce and then to black.humour 

aucrácy is b when he arbitrarily and suddenly dismissed the government 
eb of run. gu of Mohammad Xhan Junejo. If was a sham government 

me rüling | to begin with, but ene of General Zia’s own creation. By the 
SEM end of his days, General Zia hadbecomezó arrogant, oz so á 
onp class complacent, that he made the most dangerous mistake of all 


ue. Indian T ein politics: 
The Bak establishmen? whieh * 
has cushioned itself in un 


= 


he began to ridicule and destroy his own puppe 


precedented comfort during the 


* last decadé is not going to want to surrender power too 


easily. But then Zia put the natfon‘on a course towards an 


panchayat | SF a E e 
r. marked | election, one which,he was confident he would 
ot com- 
and radig) (E. Š a E A 
sien. ER around to do so? His successor is hardly capable of either 
democracy | 


halting thé process arbitrarily, or manipulating it with 


Zia's finesse. What we are consequently likely to 


“e Seeisamajor power struggle in Pak 
anc | by M.J. AKBAR  — 
lass tot Eo A QM —— — 
rudives | SIDENT General extra sympathy for him, and tan; before tha?tHey did have the 
charac | Jhammad Zia-ul thoe with him because it is gecency to allow the losers a quiet 
s withi | g. Prime Minister hardly the most pieasing of pros- — if humiliating mrement., 
in wl lira Nehru Gandhi.. pects for them. The 1970s and the '80s have , 
volun | rime Minister Zuifi- Rajive Gandhi has already seen the pric? of power rise to the 
cal pa lo. President General excaped death four times, at least ultimate level, the highest cost, 
s influ |. \hman. President twice narrqwfy. Jusius on the subcongnent. Power and 
ition | ir Rahman. Jayewardene escaped a bomb . death now yavel in tandem, one 
f being in power on blast which would have ended his 


chasing the other. How and why? 


Bent in the last two has this come about? Because we 


lif had a few seconds not inter- 


of ple i been high. The  vened.^ President e General are inethe midst of the second 
t that ith hovers over the 5 Mohammad Husain Ershad has battle for the soul of this 
‘rural ¡Gandhi likeablack thwarted any nümber of coups; subcontinent. The first battle was 
sation |  umon,ifunspoken ^ his country has witnessed only vi- fought in the first half of this cen- 
xs lat he is vulnerable ^ olento transfe?s of power ever  tury, and ended in limited vict 


nme Minister, but 
a has to leave office 
RE an open target 
tity to protect him 
lo one 


since birth. Sheikh Mujib came 
afer a war (which. incidentally 
destroyed a generation of 
, ° Pakisian’s leader’). ,His suc- 
e talks about * cessors came and went marching 
fanst him because — throûgh pools of blood. General 
P to arouse any, 


A Zia introduced blood'intó Pakis- — ual freedom, and mutual respect 
A Cy UL Aina oy — > noma Fo = 


nd Rof tories for both sides: when the 
British left, the theocrats crying 
out fora nation in the name ofre- 
ligion got thgir Pakistan, and the 
democrats searching for unity in 


mm 


0 Y! 
an. The moment the h 
interests who had 


mply bullied 
er—and then 


the name of secularism, ¡Niv2=" 


istan. 


got theirIndia. It was meant to be 
the final solution: both sides had 
been given apparently enough to 
satisfy them, and therefore the 
past was best forgotten, and a new 


1 


s : i 
manipulate—who could have known that he would notbe ., 


E 
13 
im 
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future built along the promise of © | 


non-inferference and peace. If 


only it were so easy to wipe the 
slate clean of history! But even 
that is not the basic, the funda- 


I 
i 
t 

1 


mental point. The question is ET 


deeper: t wil be the 
controlling ideology of this 
Subcontinent? 

Nations are not constructed be- 
tween arbitrary lines of a 
Nations have to be built 


an ideology. That 


around 


socialism to democracy. We can 
argue that one ideology is weaker A 
than another, and therefore opt 
m constitution, as 
the speed with which 


hers, was the first sign that the. 1 


gument over legitimacy 
ing in India’s favo: 
ability to create a rat 
simply invited the 
ideology fails, and the. 
wrapped in a ( : 
"then it is almost inevi 


i 
R 


elukote Collection. ` 


Mercure on 
Continued from Page 1 


A a rho 
Knot, And the people applaud in 
relief. But the first two generals, 
Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan, 
were more concerned ‘about res 
taining power (Ran buildin 
institutions. It was no voaa 
fat they wrecked the country. * 
j Out of the ruins rose Zulfiqar 
¿Al Bhutto, and for the first time 
in Ms history Pakistan heard a 
e res cry which was not in the 


name of Islam. Bhutto was an 
ideologue, bút his cry of roti, 
$ kapda aur maKaan was really rele 
ES ;evant to the democraty of India, 
* ‘atid nofhe power structure of 
, Pakistan. The moment the vesteg 
, interests who had been demoral- 
| vised by the experience of 1971 re- 
Eoo and regrouped them- 
Y selves, Rhutto was simply bullied 
M out.of power — and then coldly 
hanged ina display of bloody de- 
termination. 
ENERAL Zia + re- 
y alised early'thas Pak- 
istan could only sur- 
d vive if it s0 to 
live by a rational 
ideology. In fhree long conver- 
sations witlfihis writer, he reg 
turn*d to this point again and 
again, agd made a remarkably ac- 
curate comparison with Israel. 
Israel had no rationale for exist- 
ence without Judaism, for it was 
born to be a religious states Pakis- 
tan too would not survive with- 
out Islam as its motivating force. 
He was the first Pakistani ruler to 
f understaed the fundamental 
!wuth about this subcontinent> 
thatthe real war was not over ter- 
ritory, Ind not across a military 
battlefield. It was an ideological 
war. 
{ He consequently produced an 
¿absolutely brilliant India policy. 
! Seek peace on the battlefield. Step 
up the ideological war. Whip upa 
climate in which the sun of 
friendship was kept blazing by 
Í sweet rhetoric. And in the 
shadows of that sun, arm and give 
anctuary to?those forces within 
india which could fight for sheoc- 
racy. Do not use the Pakistani 
y to try and break up India, 
Sor three very good reasons. First, 
becáuse it could not, even MX it 
anted to. Second, it was needed 
o run things at home. Third, 
here was a far cheaper way 0: 
“Achieving the same aim: make 
Éindians fight themselves. . 
There is absolutely no acci 
dent, no “coincidence,” in the 
act that the secessionist Akalis 
aunched such a dramatic civil 


Shah Geelani mourned the pass- 
ng away of General Zia, he was 
amenting the loss of the most 
f, anti-India* 
ntinent 


nked to them. It is 


an 

happens to the cornerstone of 

"American policy in the region 

F now? It would be futile to im- 

ne that Washington would 
no say in what eraerges. But 

what extent can the Americans 


—— 2452 


/ents once the dynamics - 


tion campaign take 
222. 3 


lé 


y man of opinion moulding, Am- 
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It was even 
more subtle than* 
that. Abetted by a master crafts- + 


bassador Abdul Saftat (who was e 
rewarded with the foreign 
SDN Pakistan success- 
fully labelled anyone who chal- 
paar ere bona fides of Zia’s out- 
Me iE ISSN, mon 

: nting to destroy 
poor, little Pakistan. 

It was an easy propagañda 
ploy, particularly since it had the 
help of the western media as well 
as an influential section of the 
Delhi elite. No G@ne sat back to 
consider (hat Pakistan was 
neither very poor, (certainly not 
after US aid), npr very little — or 
that the size ofa nation hasinany . 
case very little to do with success 
or failure in war. 

+ Alexandegsy Macedonia was 
very little when he tonquered 
large parts of the world, and Brit- 
ain anéJapan could both fit ¿nto 
a medium-sized Indian state 
when they were able 10 rule half 
the world each. Isgacl shows each 
day that big and little are idiotic 
notions in warfare. But this is a 
fixation in the minds of a large 
number of inflyential Indians, 
whos options contribute to the 
formulation, of our responses: = : 
India 1s to big to be deca, | General Zia realised o a RR 
aK d y y M E } 
Aeratfe party and therefore needs 
a legitimate defence system , 
ed p ont | of 1 remarkably ¿ccurate comparisony 
Bangladesh in 1971 is cited as 
proof of Pakistan's vulnerability. 
quite ignoring the simple truth 
that Bangladesh was not created 
by the Indian army but by the 
Pakistani army. The Indian army 
was enly the sfissor which | = 
snipped apart a frayed nation. The General exploited this inno- tered Afghanis 
General Zia playeÜ the game cence, OF naivete expertly. 1979 and soda) 
adroitly. On the Une hand the There was little sense of comp-e- the geopolitici 
training camps near Peshaware hension in Deihi about the nature became à vitali! 
and elsewhere forahe Punjab se- of the game being played by Zia, the Americam! 
.cessionists became a familiar pil- far from there being the will to Iran in Febru] 
grimage for bands offyouths; who challenge him. It was only when Pakistan becar 
found'arms, money, and — most the evidence began to positively one of the mo, 
important — a safe haven. Insur- scream at Dellf, that Rajiv of the world. TH) 
gency in India was being openly Gandhi, finally woke up. Ironi- ment has alwaf 
promoted by this man,andyetno calky, qt just the moment when with “depi 


leader of "Pakistan was more the Indian Prime Minister had rather.than Y) 
E 1 there must hav. 


4 de e à ; 2 : nm 
XHE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT: Fundamentalist, 
o law mandstg 


Pakistan too would not survive vill 


popularin Delhi than Zia. Kehad thrown the Strongest challenge to j 
of course a strong lobby in the the military regimge heard in re- n tbe con 
Opposition, most particularly the cent times, the keeper of the mili- power thal alt’ 
pro-American section ofthe Op- tary flame suddenly vanished. Islamabad rà i 
pésition. (The left refused 10 go Presumably Delhi will be better was this cie 
even for his funeral.) It is interest- prepared this time as it seeks to the confide, 
ing that Zia managed to convey find its way through the new cal- the hand 
his thanks to Morarji Desai just . culus of Pakistg/s power poli- before the at 

t à cember: he 9^ 


before he passed away. But that tics. r T al 
is, in the final analysis, less im- But what is this new calculus that ATE 
an the fact that Zia had going io be? 5 anydns if 
strong suppoft even in the indian $ 
government. 4 
There was à very conscious ĉf- 
fon among many bureaucrats 
very close to Rajiv Gandhi to be- 
little tke democratic forces in 
Pakistan represented by Benazir 
Bhytto im order to appease Zia. 
esse. B ÁS But this was a total lie, : 
What we are» consequently because Pakistan was created in they can 
likely to see is a major power those provinces where the alread? > 
struggle in Pakistan. T he absence Muslims were in a majority, 
of a national ideology, a nationa] consequently felt no insecurity 
constitution, will extract its price, whatsoever. The - minority Gent 
breeding confusion and viotence Muslims remained a minority — 
of a*kind*not.seen since the '60s and those of them who crossed 
— and this time the violence will over as refugees to Pakistar. are 
be played out with Kalashnikovs, treated as second class citizens 
qe 


New Equations f 


It is commonplace to state that 
Zia's survival owed substantially 
to the Afghan problem. But 
America's need for Zia occurred 
even before the Soviet troops en- 
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The National S 
| onal Scene i: 
ne * d e * | 
» i 
: . Slums Of The Mind, .. | 
o 
D a By SHAM LAL . T i 
- HE debates on education» mother tongue do nôt reach because tric juices have done their work 4 
petered out longeago in a Mess there is littfe to read in the physical ¿Adam Smith: The sovereign 15; 
of verbiage* The cast was new. But Sciences or in the humanities in completely discharged from s 
the event itself was a replay ofanold local languages, apart from a new superintending the industry of the 7 
Story. All that remains of it today is shabby textbooks. Access to all the private people (sic). E f at 


the sad reminder that many school. stock of old and new knowledge lies Karl Marx: He considers democ- 
have yet to get a blackboard. Those ‘nly t rough, an alien tongue of jracy necessary for the establishment 


who look after the country's vast", which they know little. of dictatorship of the froletariats) e 

` reserve of human, resources have But does an easiergaccess to the [éso a ay 
launched ‘Operation Blackboard’ to vast literature in English og almost * John Stuart Mill He has gon-" T 
take care of this problem, and they every subject, including Indian sidered representative government | E 
will be only too happy td initiate an studies, put those whastudy through as a s&per-government. In order to ; E 


"Operation Chalk’ if they find that the English medium in g privileged remove the defects of nfajority rule | 
some of the blackboards cannot be position? It does. But onlyafewcare he introduced proportional rep- | 
put to use for lack of the white stuff to use it to advantage. The majority resentation system. Ine ¿his way he | 
with which to write on thems donotevenreadthetextbooks. They pleaded for not only exterpal | 
_ These are the hazardscof educa- depend' on digests in question- pleasure (si) rather than internal | 
tion planning in a poor country. &nswer form to sae them tfir ughthe sanctions and.conscience (sic). 
There is always one lack or another” examinations which putapremium Jeremy Bentham: Legislators 
to plague the plarmers. Luckily, the on cramming These digests, called have right to ignore the happiness of | 
natural immunity system of the ‘made éagies’ in sonte places, were the people... Individual himself is ! 
schools is still intact No?choolhas popular even fifty years ago. They capable of exercising moral | 
died for lack of any facility. The will are all the rage now. judgement o | 
Lo survive is pretty strong If people | Malcolom Mugggridge, who In the 42e chamber in which 
can live merrily holed up in dingy taught for some time in a college at * they find themselves, all the think?rs 
slum tenements, braving the ever- Alwaye in Kerala in the early thir are too willing to say everything the | 
A present stench from garbage heaps ties, describes how his students had , author chooses to put im their 
and the continuous búzz of clouds chpose between ‘made easies | mouth€ But Yog Raj is no tyrant He « 
of mosquies, why? cannot some designed to be digestedtover a thre | i: a democrat at heart and has 
schools,too, make do with aslummy month period and those meantto be} indec:? a word of cheer for those wfo 


y 
| 


PEERS life? The big puzzle is not how the crammed in a matter of twq weeks | may have despaired of the future of 
that Paki: poorer schools -mangge without “Mastering them required a pro- democracy. “It will never die,” he 
gy In thi basic amenities byt how the educa- digious effort he explains, and there assures them. “Itis a continuous sys - 

p y tion systém as à whole survives was the danger thal at the examina? terfi which hasits roots in the native 
5 point agi without a laħguage. «e a tion itself the information acquired of community (sic). " 

: 4 . : ight be in too cencentrated a form 
parison yi Big Puzzle, 9 be easilysdiseorged-", The “mad, Continuous System 
n for iw a H easies flourish more than ever Q y 

Ia an As things are, four out of every five | before and, as Muggeridge puts it, Heis equally quick to dispel What 3 
irvive wit y students, on leaving sesgndary |#the English used has departed sos he cafls “certain doubts” about PA 
i ruler to Ü | school, are unable to use either their! drastically from the original as to bel liberalism. “It is not conservatiye 
mother tongue or English with any almost totally incomprehensible. theory," he tells his young readers A 
that ther felicity. They have no idea of syntax But their incomprehensibility has } who better memorise the sentences 
| field lty or idiom, not to speak of clarity or hos cut into the sales of the digests. | each of which may be worth five 
e "AUN precision. The havoc this has [nfactan ever incredsing number Qf | marks in the examination. "It is not 
a wrought can be seen everywhere— students manage to pass on the synonym of individuality. It is not 
ered Afghanis in the badly soiled language of the “strength of hall digesting “these only democracy. It emulates (sic) 
979 and so de political debates, in the shoddiness digests and vomiting pargo what many ideas" In preparing many! 
he geopolitics! a goog deal of academic work, in they have imbibed for'the scrutiny of eager under-graduates for examina- 
cá vitia he contorted language of the courts, the examiners. tion in political science, Yog Raj, 

yecame a viat in the slovenliness of thc language 2 bs himself is always ready to “emulate 
he Americani f official documents and in the Gibbering Idiot . ^ many ideas” 
iran in Febru] aily drubbing given to idiom in the " * 
Pakistan bec opular press. One such digest covering the The students have no refson to 
one of the mot The education policy, has indeed, moderr? political theory course for scoff at the author who sees a lot of 
of the world: TE) been one long exercBe in dodging both B.A (Pass) anf B.A. (Hons) them through the tricky examina- 
ment has alwaf the language problem. On the one students in Delhiswhich I chanced tion in political theory year after : 
EAR "dept hand, nothing has been done to dis- „upon the other day, achieves the yer. That the first two editions of i 


cover the potential of Hindi ahd incredible feat of turning every his digest have sold out shows that | 


rather.than "Ej other natiofal languages, develop \major politieal thinker into a gib- the book meets an-urgent demand. 


there must hat, thgm by making new demands on 'lbering idiot Jt takes the author, Yog The author has mo reason indeed 
In the com, them and make ther? fit media for |Raj, no more than a page and a half not to advertise the merit of the j 
power thatage) higher education. On the other, to make Hobbes, Locke afd /digest for the preface to the very firs! $ 
Islamabad raltt there has Been no girive to promote [Rousseau squirm —all aone go: edition says that "the distinguishing 
Eo i cleat vigorously the study of English even | Hobbes: The parties to the con-| feature of this book; js the clarity of 


though it has been clear all alóng tract are natural men. The parties| thought and expression." 


the confident. that it will temain in effect the only are not groups or (sic The supezio: 


RE A 
the hanging? | link language. It canngt be the aim or the sovereign is the result of the If Yog Rajs were a lone case it} 
before the 99 of the human resources??planners to pact anu existed prior to that (sig. could perhaps be laughed away. 
cember: hec réar a dumb generation. But thatis Locke: His sovereign is party to a What makes his digest frightening is! 
hat Ameni precisely*the dread promise of the contract He has given supreme-thatát is merely one symptom of a 
an tabili Agurrent policy. 2 power to thescoramunity and says disease which had made the educa- ^ 
nyans 908") Ngwhere is the effect of this policy that the public wi of the society to tion system Sick im both body and” 
moment?" j more crippling than in the univer- which the member owes aljegjance mind. Phere are thousands of such: 
back him: | sities. College teachers, particularly 4sic). digests & circulation al 
if > in the Hindi belt, complain that a Rousseau: He says that the state Gl? country. It is for thi 
ge was! i fairly large proportion of the | nature was disturbed because prof ministry Sf human 
ade now A students find it hard to fallow the | perty entered in the society like ases) the senior Uni Officials 
Americal das | | lectures either in Hindi or. in | pent bite the whole society (sic). everywhere to ask elves how .— 
nua] English: So they dothelecturingina ^ The author, who is apparently à long they can allow unsuspecting 
ece yis d i Kind of&hichree-a bizarre mixture of teacher himself s&nce he refersto his undergraduates to secure degrees at 
of Pa English and Hindi. tudents in his preface, is e ually the cost of converting their young 


Móst of those who study through tough with Adam Smith, Karl Marx, minds into slums littered with ae 
the English medium cannot often James Stuart Mill and Jeremy bageinthe form of ideas which have 


they can | express the simplest idea with any Bentham. He is not over-awed by gone to fo’ And is it too difficult to 
already | clearity and so cannot write. On the big names. He digests each one of see that ideas will continue to die of 
Khan other hand, most of those who the thinkers, in a PE Res inanity in the absence of a language | 
Yahya receive” their education in their Here thSy are alter the authors Zas- which can give them form? 
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.FTER its long history of- 
Colonialism and neo- 
colonialism. fndia ig now recovering? 
its cultural identity and social 
dynamic. But a transition of,such 
vast proportions cannot be smooth 
nor easy. Much of*the turmoi] in 
public life that we witness today is 
| an integral part of tho process of 
| transformation. Analysis | and 
| understanding within an inclusivg 
| histgrical perspective are necessary 
i lo enable us to grasp the prevailing 
situation in the country and to deal 
with it in an effective and creative 

manner. 

1 , The transfer of power ;— approp- 

1 riately so-called — that took place irf 
1947 was about transformation of 

the political and administrative sys- 

lem. For the persistence of neo- 


| colonialism after independence, 
y Jawaharlal Nehru placed the res- 
ponsibility mainly upon the 


bureaucracy, whigh continued to 
operate in the manner it had done 
under imperial rule. Looking déeper 
i into history. it is obvious that the 
1 structure and functioning of the 
bureaucracy are only a part of the 
colonial heritage. Independent 
India opted for the Westminster 
model of parliamentazy democracy. 
The constitutions agd political sys- 
tems of other western nations were 
also exAmined with a view to iden- 
ufying such features in them as 
might be adopted in I&dia. e > 


o > 

Westérn Ethos 
In the sixties, after having inter- 

viewed more tag four hundred 

members of the Indian Parliament, 
including Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other ministers. the present writer 
talked with and interviewed more 
than a hundred ‘members of the 

House of Commons in London 

Parliamentarians in seme other 

countries were also interviewed. 

One of the major lessons learnt from 

these and subsequent studies is that 

the Westminster model, or the politi- 
cal institutions of other western 
nation? do not suit the social con- 
ditions in India. " 
Our society is radically different 
from the European or American 
ones. Political institutions tflat func- 

tion more or less effectively and in a 

creative manner else Here are liable 

to prove dysfuctional here. The 
adoption of western political mod- 

els, thuir administrative structurss, a? 

western type of educationa] system, 

has tended to exacerbate oui? pro- 

Blems rather than helping to sesolve 

1 them. Individuals in responsible 

| positions "of authority tend to 

| become Visoriented. The western 
ethos does not provide us with the 
model gf a  meaaningful life 
individually or socially 
^ However, we have testar? the pro- 
| xess of rethinking and restructuring 
our. political, administrative and 
educational systems with the clear 
erstanding that theeprevailing 
tation is rooted in history, [t can- 
not be simply cast aside. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the vacuum of political leadership 
in the country, along with the 
obsolescence» of religious and 
cultural institutions, rendered it all 
but inevitable that India would be 
colonised and Britain did establish 
itsy economic and political 
hegemony. As Mahatma Gandhi 
put ie the English did not takedndia 

»but we gave it to them. One may add 

that the Englisl? have returned India 

to us but we have not yet taken it 
back. 

The fact of the matter is that 
neither social values nor ecogomic 
institutions responsi to the 
oncoming industrial revolution had 


lites 


E 


tity to unite the people in confront- 
ing the foreign power. — . 

The most NI was the lack of 
mutually responsive organic tics 
between the dominant social strata 
and the corfimon people. It was true 
of the religious leaders, whether 
Pundits or Maulvis, of Jandlords, 
businessmen or the political rulers. 
The relations between the upperand 
fewer socPil stratu verged on 
untouchability. as they do today. It 
meant that the common people were 
willing to accept ahd obey the 
foreign rulers if they were Effective 
and relatively fair to the masses. 

Yawning Divide 

After independence, the yawning 
divide between the dominant groups 
or classes and the common people 
"nas deepened stil further, There is 
lack of communication as of 
mutually responsive interaction bet- 
ween theeelite and the masses. The 
authorities cangot depend upon 
peoples active participation in 
activities such as mgintenance of 
law and order or programmes of* 
economic development As a result, 
the people are liable to be moved by 
the so-called communal- minded 

leaders or sectarian eund. divisi: 
groups. The reason is not that the 
common people are ignorant 
superstitious and narrow minded 
but that the so-called secular and 
nationalist leader$ are socially an& 
psychologically alienated from 
the. When the British ruled India, 
«they could,function honestly witl 
differences between their style of life 
and work and that of Indians. Hence 
ethainstitutions and procedures that 
they evolved were effective in prom- 
oting their economic and political 
interests. It is undérstandable that 
ugder the circumstances, an 
Anglicised Indian dite grew up that 
first helped the British to govern aid 
later on T began io 
replace them. Whergas the British 
elites in India renewed themselves 
frometheir own land and culture, 
their Indian counterpartss became 
increasingly self-alienated. , 

After independence there has 
been a vast proliferation of western- 
type séhools, institutes and univer- 
sities. At the same time an 
ever-increasing ®umber of young 
men and women study gbroad 
Inevitably. the Indian educated 
classes have become rootless: Their 
intellectual cultural and moral 
decline was all but inevitable. At the 
same time, the expectations and the 
struggle for self-respect tire growing 
among the common  peeple 
although the more self-conscious 
ones are caught in sa dilemma for 


language schools even in sl 


areas. If their children could tallzssz—shedows. Luck 


mit like the Sahibs, they would be on 
their way to the 19p! 

But sthe attempt is * csunter 
productive because the extra inpyts 
needed to master the foreign 
language can be afforded only by 
the well-to-do. A more effective 
strategy would be to study and 
develop the native language; but 
there has not yet been enouth effort 
in this ¿direcion Nevenheless, 
grass-roots movements —— 10 
strengthen indigenous identity have 
been successful in many parts of the 


earlier the Biha 
felt the same wi 


revolvted against 7 


sframework of an ali 


+ EZ 
nd the Tamils responded 

the anti- Hindi movement — 
The over-riding reality is t 
operating ¿uthin thee nation 


puo 
language and ine and e 
institutions, a genuine 
tiye understanding ent 
fending parties is almost imp: 

Scores of mectings were held bet 
ween the spokesmen of the Assam 
students movement and the 
national political leadersitip. bU: 
these did not create assense 0 
mutual understanging or empathy 
Similar was the case with 
negotiations between represen 
tativeseof the Punjab agitation and 
the central authoritieseEven the 
Assam and Punjab accords have not 
stregnthened mutual upderstanding 
between the parties coricerned nor 
led to sharing of responsibility Tor 
their implementation As a result the 
credibility of political leaders 15 
eroded Social unrest and acts of 
violence continue to mark the scene 
in Punjab. Assaf and elsewhere. 


The process of historical transfor 
mation tft 'vegan with the risegol 
British rule over India, became 
accelerated greatly after indepen- 
dence. jt has now reached tfe point 
of culmination. The colonisation of * 
Indian society had resulted from the 
stagnation and obsolescence of its | 
political institutions, social values 
and norms, as well as of technologi- 
ca] innovativeness and economic | 
entrepreneurship. But the course of 
development since then has been 
dfalectical in an ironic manner, 
reslting in the decay and now the. 
near obsolescence of the institutions 7 
imposed on India during imperial 
rule this holds true of legislatures. 


the electoral system, public A 
administration, education etc. It 
bespeaks a serous, indeed 


dangerous political vacuum that 
can be filled only by an upsurge of 
creative endeavour. s 


New Synthesis 


For this purpose we have to dis- 
card the miasma of India as an 
under-developed nation as it creates 
the*need for dependency upon the 
so-called developed countries. No 
doubt we have much to learn from 
others as others learn from us. The 
long period of foreign rule that may 
bé said to have continued until now, 
brought us much wealth of 
knowledge and experience. It can- 
not be discarded. The future 
requires a creative synthesis of our 
deeply sooted indigenous culture, of 
ifs skills and values, with those that 
have been acquired in the recent 
past Our knowledge of western 
knowledge and skills is quite 
dynamic, but the indige 


y, however, its ri 
are still healthy and 
these have end 1 
movements in different parts ol 
India so grow and 


perspective has d 
of a new synth 
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E Union goveraments reac- other states. Over 180000 acres of were sually at least spared tie kin 4 

tion to the *cold-blooded surplus land had been parcelled ou of violence that is now visited O il 
massacre on August 11 pf 11 Har in Bihar, 50 per cent of which had them for daring to challenge thé 1 


jans in Damuha and Khatri Tola ebeen given to Harijans. In UP, over rder. t 
redi- Nathdwara recently when Harijan 


villages in Bihars Jehanabad dis- 190.000 acres had been 


trict is wrongheaded and fnfuriat tributed, with Harijans being 70 per tried to enter the temple ther s 
ing Both the Union home minister, cent of the beneficiaries. State?were indicates both what they are tryin: fi 
Mr Buta Singh. and thé minister of being given “detailed guidelines” to to do and what they are up agains |i 


state forewelfare, Mrs RK Bajpai, set up spefial aourts to deal with Even religious figures with -vas 
; "weaker influence have been 

enough to find it necessary to tom: 

PA Seer DT y The best thing that caa be said out in favour of traditio&al means o: 

like it in this benighted state and in about this long list of alleviasory social oppression like the practice o! & 

hos measures is that Mrs Bajpai is untouchability and the custom of 

Such brutalities are only climactic infplicitly admitting that the plight sari Q 


evaded — more. misrepresented — — atreciges against 
the fundamental issue raised by this sections”. e 
massacre and any numer of others 


virtually every other. . 


explosions against a backdrop oí of Harijans and Adivasis is sb horr- 
routine. daily. 


Adivasis must suffer as their lot measures 


; 1 c ve been in the Statute. p 
These are so much the stuffofreality Book for 


of such mundane inhumanity (the oppression ef Harijans is a part has 
death, raped or bludgeoned by local 


ephemeral concern. 


Tafe à 
National Concern the growsh of Naxalism that both t 

Mr Buta Singh spoke in the Lok 
Sabha of sending central govern- 
ment forces to stamp out®the left 
wing extremests (re&i Naxalites) 
who, accordingeto him, have now 
made Harijans their target B? way paradoxically, been disturbed in 
of substantiating hi allegation. he Bihartand other states where Hari- 
there had been 87^such crimes . jans and Adivasis, newly conscious 
this vear, a onethird increase over last of their rights and newly 
year's figure By atributing what has emboldened fo demand them, are 
happened in Jehanabaj district rahe clashi&e with those whose oppres- 
second time in less than two monthsto sion of them has for millennia 
wing extremists he is consuucüng never been questiongd To that 


rectivés of the kind Mrs Bajpai 
enumerated. . 
In a sense the status quo has, 


the dome equivalent pf his extent change has come 
government’ fondness for blamingihe But ° Change is always 


country s ills on the only too ubi 
“foreign hend. By raising the spectre OÍ those on minimum wages have 
a Naxalite onslaught Mr Buta Singh made a difference te Harijan and 
t counts on winning public Adivasi landless labous im Mising 
iA the expectations that 2S their expectations, getting landlords 
the Congress governments {9 pay Me stipulated wages has set 
at the Centre and in Bihar will not off a protracted, continuing and 
be held accountable for what has bloody social conflict. Similarly. 
happened. To carry this approach to reservations have made a difference 
its logical absurdity, the greater the to both thg Harijan and Adivasi sel- 
number of atrocities in e Congress- mage and to the perception of them 
run state, the easier it will be forthe by others. At the same time, the 
government to blame them on effect of their upwZrd mobility on 
domestic fevolutionary destabilisers sÓciety at large has been nothigg if 
as a convenient means of shedding not conflictual, as the struggle bet- 
its on responsibility. ween pro-and ¿nti-reservationists in 
Mrs Bajpai thanks te opposifon Gujarat and elsewhere shows. It has 
questioni jn Parliament was triggered opposition, resentment, 
compelled 19 see Harijan bloodlet- even envy. 
ting by upper-caste Oppressors In à 


ne normal acts of ible as to necessitate extensive state demonstrates the onset of change. It 
humiliation that Harijans and intervention Unfortunately, such i* because the pillars of traditional 


stufic ecades. But they have bles of protest are being heard. But 
as to attract no attention from any rarely been translated into reality. It to believe just that is to take too com- 
quarter. It is only when the victims isbecausethestans quo of whichthe placenta view. There is no guaran- 
: dar i ion tee that change is always for the 
banality of evil) in Hannah Agendts been reinforéed by honouring the "betterand mustinevitably win out It 
memorable phrase) are done to most progressive lawe in the breach can set in motion processes of reac- 
or =O! rather than in the observance that tion that could prove stronger than 
tyrants that their condition becomes Naxalism has taken ropt at all thg forces of pgpgress and eventually 
2 subject of national but alas initially. and unsurprisingly. in the overwhelm them. And while the bat- 
mostbackward amd feudal parts of tle between these rival forcés is 
the state. Ironically, it is because of joined, condition for those inghe 


%the central and state govémmengs Mey have ever been. 
have found it necessary to make at : 
least Some attempt to carry outeor- New Conflict 


has to play in such a battle is all the 
more * crucial for this 
especially where the state is itself a 
majos engine of change. That is why 
Mr Butg Singh's self-exculpation is 
indefensible. What happened in 
Jehanabad on August 11 and earlier 
on June “16. what happened in 


bad district in Bihar in May last ^ E 
year. what happened in Arwal in the 


US a mixed blessing. While laws like 2n happening all the time not only 


broader perspective. She said the 
Union Cabinet had already cleared 
a scheme for a Tribal Development 
Corporation with an intsal budget 
of Rs 50 crores. Proposals to enlarge 
the lists ef scheduled castes and 
Sijbes were being examined The 
states were being asked to ensure the 
enforcement oí minimum wages 


The government she went on, was «slow 
wean away’ 


determined to à 
scavengers, mainly Harijans from 
“dirty jobs”. Over 160 projects were 
in force in urbah areas, ana 10.000 
people had so far been 
“rehabilitated”. This year. Rs 11 
crores had been allotted for this pur- 
pose 2s against Rs 9 crores last year. 
“Sulabh Sauchalayas, cheaper 
more streamlined latrines. were 
being built 3 

The governments reserva 
policy, us the Prime Minister had 


made clear would moi be abam 


doned Nor was it correct to say that 
land reforms had not been 
implement in Bihar SUP and 
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Mixed Blessing . 


However. reservations in practiee 
are mainly an urban phenomenon 
and have been a mgans of upward 
social mobility in cities and towns. 


In the villages. where most Harijaneesetrodaces ate carried out on the 


and Adivasis litt, the reality ismuch 
bleaker and changrfig much more 

m Here as well, chasge 
r long in coming bears 


how 


within it the seeds of new conflict In? 


the long run. change might be for 
better. but in the short term, it oers 
means an intensification of the dis- 
crmination humiliation and 
oppression with which Hafijans 
and Adivasis have had to live for 
centuries. ^ x 

When they actually begin to 


organise for minimum wages Or for & e 
tions the allotment or redistribution of € i 


land they are challenging an order 
which has been in place from the 
beginning and in which their role 
has always been the most insigsifi- 
cant. So lo 


What happened 4 


disturbec 


True, such reaction, ? too. 


ractice are being shaken and rum- | 


> ea ai 
hick of it c$n become far worse than 


The role that legitimate authority 


reason. 


Dalelchak-Badhaura in Auranga- 


same state in April 1986, what goes 


in Bihar but around the country. - 
should stir him and the goverg ment 
into intervening aggressively on 
behalf of those who are most vulner- 
able. Instead. the Union home 
minister prefers to see nothing more 
than a Naxalite hand behind the 
rapid “descent of Bihar into ¿ 
chaotic and bloody maelstrom o 
violence aimed at those emboldenec 
by such a change as is taking plac: 
to raise their heads from the mire o 
degradation in an effort to look a 
the sun. 

The best vy of dealing with thi 
Naxalite challenge (or threat, as M 
Buta Singh sees it) would be to cu " 
the ground from under the Nax 
alites feet by doing the very thing: 
they are committed to doing. If the 
government cannot enforce the 
minimum wages the payment o! 
which its own law stipulates. ther 
who can? If the government canno 
ensure that the land reforms Ñ 
ground, then who can? It is 
failure to follow up and, more 
important to upset the present 
power strecture on which so much: 
of the present order rests that has 
prepared fertile soil in which Nax- 
alism can flourish. 

The Guty. the gbligation, of 
enlightened governance is to stand 
four square behind those pushing. 
upwards from the decens 
which they have been co ign 
Until now, such support is 

and al worst 
it comes 
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cc theories and analyses Coa A 
io aed by western scholars as Possible? Quly 26), M t 
m po ds M such theories has raised a Very significant debate epposition joint fron 
the last word, even 1 E concerning current political tulate a social UU 
: : has would involve the Pie 
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“ons, What is most 
runs developments in In 


are full of disto * 
en the Doordarshan rightly observ’ 


tragic is that ev tion of the caste system ang Y 


ing classes a 
2 nd resolution 5 


i authorities do not apply their mind g AS E 
p ^ e while publicising such foreign-* ourse has been thoroughly per : 
Fi - pre : MEAE sonalised * Therefore, he feels the problems of = 
& s b Wipired concoctions. In th P e A LAE poverty, i 
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* 4 BE |i first time, tà caste and community are taken into from the centrists or the rez 

j X E ts Y PC N H e 1 
: c He, however, later withdrew his nly-for the special ts now Or in future. Hence 

Hn remarks and said purpose 0 positiv ¿Socia is- Mr Singh and his ced 
| * race he meant “the people Y : n fare of regionalist associates comet 

backward sections of OUT society, at the Cengre the basic struct 

es scheduled society and the economy will 

Ls} 


likethe scheduled castes. 
Against this almost the same, with 


} 
t mings 
mischief was already done. Fascism epes and W a 
+ was the result of this misconception tubes and Women ocurre 
backdrop, an analysis O ihe current changes here and there A 
tion in terms of caste political reforms will conta 


c. misconception was Pe etuated D i > 

P PSP y and community, which Mr Jain has core of their programme 

uld be prejudiced and will depend their future md 

f d for a mod- continuance in power. Hon 

ind change 1n approach the whole, one can Ds 

i i es governance of the country z 
is a dying force in than by the Congress. 

In the Gazeleer of 


€ only to drive a wedge between the inca 
norh and the south, but also to MI cs 

wean away different tribes and cas- to politics. 
In Tact, Caste, 


tes from the national mainstream. — structural terms 
Ad struci erms. . 
I, therefore, appeal to the“cadre ol India, Prof MN. Srinivas has listed Social Base 


intellectuals, Who arc fully aware Ois A 
think for themselves nine mein features of the caste sys- — Ttis difficult to agree with} 
whether Arye’ is really araciatterm. C0 hierarchy, endogamy and who argues that "Indian; 
In the four Vedas, the most ancient hypergamy, occupational asSocia- Could have taken a diffe zd 
books in the library of mankind, the tion, restriction On. food. drink ande instead atada 
term ‘Arya’ occurs nearly 53 times. smoking, distinction | custom, „Patel was to be Indias is 
The Rig Véda clearly says "they^ dress and speech; pollution, ritual Minister and to sta inira 
3 make the human soul Arya, by and other privileges and disabilities: office for AS às 
aviding evil and doing what isa organisations and caste Nehru did". Here, h Mu 
righteous” (RV 8.166) Swami mobility. -Historically speaking, personalised this political 
Dayananda popularised the Vedic Caste hierarchy, ¿specially in the (from which he ‘tend | 
phrase Krinvanto Vishvamo Áryam middle region, has never been rigid. focus t P teres e 
purporting to make the whole worl The association of one caste. one erat to soc j 
Arya Does it mean he had q plan to occupation also has not been e ase of the CODES. 
change the rece of people? strong, ogy and proe de d 
Dayanand's only objective was 10 We find people of the same caste HER : M 
make people noble. Similarly when engaged in various occupations, e.g. ue en soaa jd 
the great Buddha^preeghed the the Brahmins in priesthood, agricul- ys d party cn 
Fourfold Aryan Truths,” he had in ture and white and blue cóllar jobs adopte iS ven diffe 
[mind the cardinal principles of etc. Moreover, people belonging to 
ethics. That is why the Meñabharata all castes are seen drinking and pet a init 
A declares that it is by character alone. smoking Distinction in custom, eec Prime MM 
that one becomes an Arya nd not dress and speech ig found more on testified by our experi 

ec by wealth, learning or birth. The the basis of rural-urban residence, p "Opa 

same inference can be drawn from 3E* and sex than caste affiliation. Further itis wrong i 
the study of Ramayana, the Gita, the The hold Of the purityrpollution Nehru was the logica s 
Dashem Granth of Guru Gobind complex has also slackened over the Gandhi in specifically w 
Singh and the-Jain texts like years: Further various sociological °° Mr Jain does. “Nee 
een et nea ite Sa oet 
: am ys addressed evry iene oii: itional summation of status, as he believes. wei 
| unate that even today ritual, economic and political, has mra] meaning © 
A » some of our-scholars harp on the given way to differentiation in the shouldhaye adopted i 
E aT that Aryans were invaders modern period. In such a complex of priesthood wind Be 
x PIS the ancient cities of ination of social matrix one has to” C TT did. Gandhi Sy 
xum eee aie ago, Vivekananda ESA the focus of study, anú inter- e sidered a sanyasim P ii 
iE indo Ghosh described pretation of Indian politics from the non-Brahmanic Erg 
eories” as monstrous lies categories of personality, caste AOS stood not for rens 
community to some other categories world and nirvana 
reformation and f 
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M R  RAMAKRISHNA 
HEGDE's resignation as a 


result of the exposure Of telephono- 
tapping in Karnataka could not 
have come at à worse time for the 
national opposition. Just when it is 
getting its act together, doubt has 
been Cast on thé moral and political 
credibility not only of one of its 
luminaries but of its entire stance. It 
claims to offer the Country not just 
an alternative to the Congress but a 
cleaner, better and morally elevating 
one. The claim is that much tenable 
with Mr Hegde's resignation in con- 
troversial circumstances. 

Perhaps Mr Hegde was motivated 
to offer it in order to save his own 
position, that of the Janata in Kar- 
nataka and also the image of the 
national opposition. He has always 
prided himself on practising “value; 

» based politics”, a principle that the 
national opposition has also readily 
adopted. In 1986, Mr Hegde 
resigned on moral grounds in the 
wake of the Karnataka high court 
judgement in the liquor licensing 
case. He stayed on when tle legisla- 
iure party = re-elegted him 
unanimously. 


Black Mark 


Having set himself sueh high 
standards, Mr, Hegdescould hardly 
have continued ig office with a scan- 
dal swirling about him. By'refign- 
ing, he is trying fo contain the fallout 
which would have teen much 
greater and more long-drawn-out 
had he continued in office: Now, 
both he and the national opposition 
can claim that, conspicuously, 
unlike the Congress, which is stick- 
ing to office despite the protgacted 
storm over the various deftnce deal 
scandals, Mr Hegde chose to go pre- 
cisely because, he believes in value- 
based politics. Thus, some merit can 
be won from a political setback. 


Even so, th? episode is black mark 


) tion I 


E. In Pursuit Of Coherence 


By A.S. ABRAHAM 

the growing conviction among 
many people that he was cut out of 
different clot from the run-of-the- 
mill politician. Nevertheless, since 
he has been (and some would say 
still is) in tyo minds about whether 
À head an anti-Congress opposition 
compinatfon ®r to try and seize 
powar by winning over and splitting 
the Congress, leaving only‘a rump to 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi and his followers, 
it has been that much more difheult 

for the opposition to cobble together 

4 platform on whigh its 

heterogeneous constituents can 

stand behind an accepted leader. 

Apart from the “centrist” parties— 

the Janata,the Congress (S), the Lok 

Dal and the Jana Morcha (which 

still prefers to call itself a movement, 

not a party)—thete are the regional 

parties lik*the Telugu Desam, the* 
Asom Gana Parishad, the DMK 

and others, as well as the 

ideologically bound national parties 

on the left (the CPI and the CPM) 
and on the right (the BJP). How to 
bring such a gaggle of forces into 
some kind of coherent order? 

The aifwer the opposition has 
Tound, and which Mr V.P. Sing 
first adumbrated some time 3go, 
comprises three stages. First "the 
centrist parties would come 
together. That has been 
accomplished—more cautiously, is 
near to being accomplished—in the 
form&ion of the Samajwadi Janata 
Dal which, it now appears, may 
soon be known simply as the Janata 
Dal or party. The next stage would 
be the combination of the SJD (or 
JD) with regional parties. This, too, 
has come about with the formation 
of the seven-party national front of 
which the DMK, the AGP and the 
Telugu Desam are constituents. 
This stage is to be extended by seek- 
ing the inclusion of bther, ore 
minor ` regional parties? ih the 
northeast and elsewhere. The third 


for the national opposition. Itwillbe and most difficult stage is the forg- 
more difficult for the newly formed ing of electoral arrangements bet- 
seven-party national front Ween ideologically boung parties ón 
(Rashtriya Morcha) to possess the the left and right. On that front, a 
high moral ground on which it says beginning has yr* to be made. 


it stands. In the 71-point pregtamme 1 X e 
it has put out, it has made much of Ultimate \ oal 
n Although Con; ‘ss spokesmen 


rooting out corruption, in particular > 
SEES it Sbligdtory for Indian “ad Supporters ha rushed to dis" 
nationals, residerx or non-resident, „Miss the opposition, Tort to get itself 
to disclose their "foreign assets, “together as destined: o founder on 
holding3, secret and urdeclared the rock of personal ymbition and 
bank account”. Although the revela- Party intrigue, with the 1977-79 
tion which brought on Mr Hegde's Janata experience constantly «cited 
exit ha$ nothingto do with financial by these advocate of doom, it must 
Corruption, the national opposi- ^e said in all fairness that the 
tion's stand on eleanness in public opposition is going about its task 
life has to some extent been com- this time more ginerly and realis- 
promised by what has happened. tically. It» Knows from past 
The smoves towards opposition experience that a shotgun wedding 
coherence—unity is too ambitious a leads quickly to a divorce. Once 
word—have been a long time inghe bitten, it is Duce shy. > 
making. After the disastrous 1977-79 As opposition spokesmen go on 
Janata ĉxperience, rightly, tak 
politicians know only too well how months of paihstaking negotiating 
public scepticism about their rhet- ta reach the present stage. The 
Toic on unity runs, Fortunately, in "ultimate goal remains ambitious— 
the personality of Mr V.P. Singh, not only to dislodge the Congress 
and aided by the mahner in,which from power at the Centre but also to 
he came into national prominence, offer an enduring competitive alter- 
they have found a figure sound native to itin a two-party system— 
which large sections of the people but the means of attaining it are less 
can rally. What is more, in Kim the idealistic and mere practical than 
opposition hgs found someone who hitherto. at 
can symbolise its collective ^ Evemso, there is scope for divisive 
aspirations and ideals and take on personal and party _ politicking. 
the dynastic leaders of the Congress Some delay has crept in over mis- 
as a rival personality. — — givings that oze person or another 
The result of the Allahabad by- or one group or arother will c lt 
election in June reinforced both the shots | in an enlarged oppositi 
Opposition's belief that Mr V.P. $oml 
-Singh was the manta leadthem 2^4 council, wi 


hich was to meet on 


The Janata national pla : soul 
a ri eee 
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August.12 to ratify the launching of 
the four-party SJDYthe Janata, the 
Congress (S) the Lok Dal and the 
Jana Morcha), has been postponed 
to August 17. This means that the 
August 15 deadline which “the 
Haryana chief minister and moving 
force behind the SJD, Mr Devi Lal, 
had set for its formal munching has 
been postponed. Réports suggest 
that Mr Chandra Shekhar is no? 
altogether happy at what he con- 
siders toebe the role even, to the 
Janata in the enlarged SJD. At the 
same time, he is apprehensive that 
:Mr Devi Lal is trying to gárner too 


much power and influence ande——- 


wants to limit these. Likewise, there 
isunease in some quarters over what 
is regarded as the disproportionate 
role that the Andhra Pradesh chigf 
minister and Telugu Desam leader, 
Mr N.T. Rama Rao; has given him- 
selfin the national front. Besides Mr 
V.P. Singh, Mr Devi Lal and NTR 
alfo seem to be positioning them- 
selves strategically on the national 
Stage. The Congress (S) leader.+Mr 
Unnikrishfan, has said that his 
party will not join the SJD and will 
Stay separate. 


Draft Manifesto 


These trends could occasion con- 
fitct. Pérsonal clashes apart, the 71- 
point manifesto that the national 
front «has announced, although 
ingended, to give the opposition a 


common policy platform, in fact _——> 


provides so ramshackle an 
umbreala *as to be of little 
practical significance. 

Itis all things to all men and gives 
no clue to what a government com- 
prising the opposition parties will 
actually do in office. For instance, 
the draft manifesto spoke of a com- 
mission to prepare a uniform civil 
code and a fresh look into the codes 
of law operating in the country. But 
the published manifesto says noth- 
ing about this. Again, the draft spoke 
of immediate steps to implement the 
Assam accord and of preventing the 
infiltration of foreigners. But the” 
final document says: Keeping in 
view the Assam accord, effective 
steps shall be taken to solve the 
questio of foreign natioanls in 
Assam. Evidently, the front has to 
walk the tightrdbe between accom- 
modating its constitutents' demand 
on the one hand and not taking too 
partisan a view of their problems on 
the other. 

e The advantage thee national 
opposition has at the moment is 
¿he disarray in the Congress and the 
erosion of support for it in the wake 
of the numerous scandals assailing 
it The Congress is faction-ridden 
a*4-Mr Rajiv Gandhi, who is both 
Prime Minister and party leader, is 
showing little sign, apart from fre 


Opposition saying quite rightly, it has taken, quent cabinet reshuífles, of being 


able to click the party into shape. 
Merely harping on opposition dis-_ 
unity is not going to help the Con- 
grass very much. The opposition is 
working more strenuossly and 
genuinely than the ruling party to try. 
and present a meaningful alterna- 
tive. The Congress, on the other 
hand, is still resting on its oars as if 
the aura of history and tradition will 
carry it effortlessly into office again. 
As between the two, the opposition. 
exudes optimism and energy, even if 
_ that energy could be dissipated in 
internal squabbles. The ruling party 
displays à somnolence and com- 
plageney that could be is 
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. pole: No Need For Overkill. 


URING Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 

Tecent swing through Jordan, 

Yugoslavia. Spain and Turkey, 

* Sahibzada Yaqub Ali*Khan, now 

back as Pakistan's foreign minister, 

used his visit to Saudi Arabia t@ 

speak out on what he called “anti- 

Pakistan propaganda being con- 
ducted abroad by India". 

Being a consumrfate diplomatist; 
he did not shriek, as some Pakistani 
newspapers have 
been doing. But, without mention- 
ing the Prime Minister by name, he 
did complain that Indian leaders 
on foreign tours "had made it a,habit 
of delivering distorted statements in 
a bid to tarnish the image of Pakis- 
tan. He added that he would not 
reply in kind but "we shall counter it 
with facts and reason". s 

Whether other Pakistani spokes- 
men will adopt the Sahibzada’s tone 
or revert to the more familiar 


invective-ridden style is immaterial being said also in Mosfow and Ulan * 


So many slanging matches have 
taken place between the two 
neighbours during the fast 41 years 
that one more would not make 
much difference. But what good wi 
it do to dither side? 

Reason dictates that the two coun- 
tries should learn to cónducf their 


relations im such % way that even New Delhi ought tosponder: will bite 


their seriouss differences and dis- 
cords can be discussed Eph and 
indeed aired interha*ionally without 
adding to existing difficulties. But 
this may be easier said than done 
because of unpleasant realities on 
the ground. e 
For instance, as long as Pakistan 
persists in aiding and abetting 
terrorism and secession ix Punjab, 
to hope for any improvement worth 
the name in India-Pakistan 
relations would be absurd. It would 
be even more absurd to expect that 
this country would either fail to pro- 
test agaifst the nefarious Pakistani 
activity or—especially in view of 
-loud Pakistani protestations of 
innocence—refrain from keeping 
friendly governments informed or 
educating the world opinion The 
same holds good for:#hé Pakistani 
nuclear weapon programme, as Mr 
Gandhi has stated since his return 
home, st*essing that in his dealings 
with foreign» heads of state and 
government he must put across 
major Indian concerns v 
Publicity Blitz 
a o ^ 
Even so, there is a difference bgt- 
ween doing the right thing and over- 
doing it And, as was evident at last 
week's meeting of Parlióment's con- 
sultátive committee om external 
affairs, of late the feeling has been 
growing that in unmasking the 
Shasm between Pakistan’? words 
and deeds things have been 
overdone. y 
One reason for this state of affairs 
^is that in recent months the Prime 
Minister has been travelling abroad 
rather extensively—many feel too 
extensively and too frequently—and 
this fact alone accounts forthe same 
thing being said over and over again 
and being broadcast to the wide 
World® thanks to high-pressure 
publicity which is an integral part of 
the present-day VVIP travel. 
In fact, the prosess begins well 
l 


By INDER MALHOTRA 


interviews each of*which is then 
relayed rouhd the globe. 

The ritual in every capital visited 
strengthens the snowballing effect. 
The Prime Ministers views on 
Pakistan are publicised first as a 
result of eloorate briefings on his 
private talks with his hosts, then 
after the banquet speeches yet again 
when he and his counterpar in the 
host country address a joint press 


unfortunately, conference. Before the whole pro- 


Cess is repeated at the next port of 
call, there is sometimes as in-flight 
question-answer session betweeg 
Mr Gandhi and the mediapersons 
accompanying him. 

* As it happened, during the Prime 
Minister's four-country tour earlier 
this month, the President also 
visited the Soviet Union and Mdn- 
golia with the result that what Mr 
Gandhi was sa¥ing in Amman, 
Belgrade, Madrid and Ankara was 


Bator. a 
Media Response 


Quite apart from ruffled Pakistani? 

, feelings, which should not, of cour- 
.se, be disregarded, there is 2 perti- 
nent question decision-makers in 


rapid-fire repetition of any senti- 
ment, however legitimate, start 
qatwacting the la® of diminishing 


returns? e 


Moreover, even on vital matters of 
forei policy, prime ministers 
should speak on fewer occasions, 
appropriately spaced out, and leave 

e running commentary to political 
and professional aides. 

Another reason for avoiding what 
may look like a tirade against Pakis-* 
tan is that it would mean a needless 
reversal of roles. Duving the last four 
decades it has been Paleisidn that 
has gone round the world complain- 
ing agasnst this country, not vice ver- 
sa. Since whining dees not win 
much sympathy this situation ts best 
left unchanged. 2 

Genergl Zia-ul-Haq has 

sindicated that Pakistap intends to 
cover up its complicity in Sikh 
terrorism in Punjab by alleging that 
India is interfering in Sind by trying 
to isolate Sind from the rest of Pakis- 
tan, whatever that might mean An 
interesting point about this charge, 
which can surely be refuted with due 
dignity, is that it has found no men- 
tion in the extensive comments in 
Pakistani newspapers on Mr 
Gandhi's *mischievous and mis- 
leading statements", ^ > 

These» comments underscore, 
however that if «Pakistanis are 
angrier now than ever before it is 


because the Prime Minister carried "uas iffiroduced—or has been 


his complaints about Pakistarfi mis: 
deeds to Islamic and traditionaliy 
pro-Pakistan countries like šolan 
and Turkey. Ee 

More noteworthy than Pakistani 


Gandhi's statements on the Pakis- 
tani bomb and the nuclearissug For 


press comments on Punjab is the tani nuclear 
Pakistani media's response to Mr? 24 hourss Th 
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dE iy 
n 
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BR 


pite its -disavowal of the 
bpmb..circumstances are being 
created by India in which it is being » 
left with no option but to make one. 
Pakistan knows, and so does”Indía, 
that even after Pakistan acquires the 
bomb, it can hardly hope to conquer 
India with it For India, £n Indian 
bomb is a hegemonic dream. For 
Pakistan, it is for survival (oe nee 
To Mr Gandhi's question, why 
does Pekistan need an atom bomb? 
Nawa-i-Wagt's short ans\er is that 
since, with its conventional forces, it 
cannot give a fitting rep? «to its eter- 
nal enemy's aggression, Pakistan |. 
has been forced to acquire nuclear , 
strength for its protection, safety and 
survival f 

To be sure, these declarations do 
not necessdrily represent the Pakis- 
tan government policy. But they 
reflect Pakistani public opinion 
which the¿Zia regime can put to 
good use to bolster its own detei* 
mination to build the bomb? 

In any case, the nuclear issue in 
all Es complexities and < 
ramifications is not under discus- 
sion here. What is being discussed iS 
the perception of not only India but 
also Pakistan's own best friends, led ~ 
by the US, that Pakistan is on the 
verge of going nuclear and the ques- 
tion therefore is how best to dis- 
suade it from taking the final 
plunge. 

During the last three years Mr 
Gandhi has virtually cried himséit — 
hoarse fppealing to the US to res 
train Pakistan from going fully 57 
nuclear. But with what result? 3 O 

All through this period, the US 
administration, backed by sundry 
task forces and busybodies, has 
been badgering this country to 
either sign the NPT so that Pakistan 
could follow suit or accept one ofthe 
six Pakistani proposals all of which 
mean, in the words of Muslim that 
both countries should forswear their. 
nuclear option simultaneously. This 
is frecisely what the NPT 
demands. E => 

In his interview to Mr H.K. Dua, 
editor of tHe Hindustan Times 
however the Prime Minister has 
once again rejected out of hand any 
idea that India should accept the 
obligations eof the NPT under a 
bilateral or regional arrangement 
with Pakistan. 
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New Element 


Ander these circumstances noth- 
ing would be more useless than | 
pathetic appeals to Washington to — 
restrain Islamabad. Instead of | 
recognising this reality Mr Gandhi 


suaded by his advisers 
introduce—a bizarre new element . 
inthe discussion — Tone 
He has stated that the 
wants 10, can puta stop to ! 


case can doubtless 
the USh 
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diplomatic exercise at being on the* | 
de of all our neighbouring regimes was’. 
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bus situation where Morarji Desai with 
bncern for morality in politics did not: 
iyelid when a military coup overthrew 
led government in Pakistan. 


JR a decade now, there 
hs been talk of evolv- 
3g a policy towards our 
eighbours. When the 
jnata government 
)wer in 1977, this was 
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ents in Pakistan ? 


e 
evelid when a military coup over- 
threw an elected government ‘in 
Pakistan and later on scrupulous- 
ly avoided even sending an ap- 
peal to the coup’ president “to 
spare the life of an imprisoned 
Bhutto — which many statesmen 
in the West did. The Janata 
policy towards our neighbours 
was therefore tq entrust India’s 
relations with,each of the neigh- 
bouring countries to the Whims 
and fancies of those who hap- 
pened to be in power in those 
countries. Apart from Cliches and 
LJ 


Even the much- 
boosted'Indo-Sri — .*- 
Lanka agreement 
became almost. a > 
private enterprise 
between Rajiy Gandhi 
and Junius À 
Jayewardene. 


TS 

"f. we carefully examiñe the 
application of this policy under 
Indira Gandhi, significant details 
come to light. In Bangladesh, 
while protocol relations were 
maintained with the military dic- 
tatorship in power, there was 
never 2 breakdown at the politi- 
cal level of the friendly relations 
tnat had grown between the rul- 
ing Congress party in India and 
the Awami League and other 

> 
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Siibbpleth, there was no ap- 
proach át the public level in those 


` countries and xo consideration 


whatsoever fos the forces stand- 
ing for friendship with India in 
those countries. 

Sometimes, she was attacked 
for such a stand as, for instance, 
when she made an appresiative 
reference to the democratic urge 
df the people of Sind at the height 
of the maín campaign for resto- 
ration of democracy. She did not 
d&sown her stand and within the 
constraints of protocol, made it 
amply clfar where,her sym- 
pathics lay. This way she tried to 
reflect the feclings of the ‘vast 
section«of the Indian public. 


When Rajiv Gandhi came to. 


«power, the expectations were that 
the policy pursued by lis nfother 
would 'be sustained. Though 
there was no formal*repudiation 
of her tested.policy, one noticed 
in practice *considerable devias 
tion. Towards Bangladesh, 
Rajiv’s palicy for the first three 
years was all geared to Boost 
General Ershad, while the demo- 
crati€ forces were conspicuously 
ignored even at the political level 
of the Congress party. In fact, one 
noticed anatíltude ofunconcern 
and indifference towards these 


¿friendly forces in Bangladesh. 


Similar neglect has been no- 
ticeable in Nepal with the result 
a 


Thal india Aad Torgotem Uem.  ouvuca punty cum hardly be a 
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that India has not tsn ably: to 
enlist democratic opin*s 
any policy move Wh 
hurt India's interest. £7 
develbpments on this score are | 


Not ¿only were the Fzihtooi? 
leaders like Badshah Khan and 


Wali Khan always welcome in . 


this country, other" democratic 
forces whether in Balushistan, 
Sind or even Punjab were not 
forgotten. This caa be berng out 
by any média person who cov- 
ered Pakistan in the days of 
Indira Gandhi. 

On a much smaller scale, the 
same has hapsened in the case of 
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worth noting in this context. 

In Sr Lanka, this one-way 
traffic is quite obvious. The en- 
lise exercise in. dealing with the 
Tamil problem since mid-1985 
has been zonducted on the 
strategy of total trust in Presi- 
dent Jayewardene. Even the 
much-boosted Indo-Sri Lanka 


uniform one, because South Asia 
cannot be put into a political 
straitjacket. However, the basic 
assumptions of such a policy 
need to be worked out and clearly 
laid down. Statesmanship in the 
A present-day world as demarcated 
from diplomacy, does not hitch 
its wagons to rulers, bui ad- 
dresses the people at large, who 
are the real judges of the foreign 
policy of any country. .— By 
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a Politic 


- . To Beijing Or Not To Bei 


ə 
S it should be. a quest for 
.^* better relations with China. 
this country's largest and most 
powerful neighpour. is a key ele 
ment in its foreign policy. This has 
indeed been the case for longer thar? 
most people seem to realise. Their? 
perspective is distorted Perhaps 
because So far the gap between 
aspiration and achievement has 
been rather wide. 4 . 

_ It was as early as on new year day 
in 1968 that Indira Gandhi took the 
initiative to offer China uncon- 
ditional talks on the vexed boun- 
dary question, dropping the earlier 
Indian insistence on China's prio? 
acceptance of the Colombo pro- 


between India and China in 1962, by 
six non-aligned nations: Sri Lanka, 


TOC Ve qne 


al Comm 


By INDER"MALHOTRA 
persists? cJ 
Moreover. by Signing a cultural 
agreement and intentling to con- 
cludea civil aviation accord to pro- 
vide for girect Delhi-Beijing flights 
by Air-India and China Airways, to 
say nothing of othergestures such as 
a modest but steady increase in 
bilateral trade. it is the Iadian side 
which is coming round to the 
Chinese view — that lack of progress 
on the boundary issuesshould notbe 
an obstacle to improvement ^of 


relations in other fields — not tice 
versa 


especially, in the summer of last year 
when habitual India-baiters were 
gleefully predicting a repetition of 


Egypt Indonesia, Ghana. Cam- 41962 in the same old battlefield. 


bodia and Burma. 


Current Phase x 


The Chinese, as is their wont, took 
theirtime to react. The delay on their 
part was accentuated by the gultural 
revolution. However, on May Day'in 
1970, Mao Zedóng smiled at the 
Indian charge d' affaires in the 
Chinese capital, Mr Brajesh Mishra, 


In any case, as ancient, 
civijsations, India and China — 
and China even moré than India? 
are apt to move slowly. The 
Sino-Soviet talks have peogressed 
farther and faster than most people 
had thought possible. But they were 
stuck for many years. Indeed, me 
Russian offer to settle the riverine 
border on the basis of the Thalweg 


and spoke about friendship between” principle, which makes the mié- 


the two countries. But the ensuing 
excitement in New Delhi was short- 
lived. Hopes for the revival of the > 
India-China dialogue were dashed 
by the developing Bangaldesh crisis, 
soon to turn into the India-Pakistan 
war for the liberation of Bangladesh 
during which China — like its new- 
found friend, the US — was on the 
side that was morally in the wrong 
and militarily doomed. 

In 1976 Mrs Gandhi saw to it that 
the Indían embassy in Beijing and 
the Chinese one in New Delhi were 
once again headed by ambassadors, 
no longer by charges d'affaires, after 
an interval of 14 years. But before 
she:could make any emer move t 
break the logjam ir the relations 
between the two Asian giants, she 
was swept out of power in 1977 
general*election. E 

The Jana?a. government anxious 
to, extend to China its good- 
neighbourly policy, sent its foreign 
minister, My Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
to. Beijing, in Febguary 1979. But 
China invaded Vietnam, a good 
friend of India, while Mr Vajpayee 
was still or Chinese soil. His visit 
turned into a wash-ou» Four mon- 
ths^later the Janata government 
feH. e 

The current phase of the exercise 

"in concurrently trying to sblve the 
boundary problem and "improve 
India-China relations in other fields 
began 18 months after Mrs 


river line the boundary, was accep- 
ted by the Chinese side a good ten 
years after it was first made. 


Relaxed Ties 


In our case, it took 20 years after 
the 1962 war to get the India-China 
dialogue going agfin. To have ¿o 
wait another 20 years from the start 
of the talks for them to reach full 
fruition should not peeto® great a 
strain as long as thé two countries 
remajn determined to reconstruct 
their relationship along peaceful 
and friendly lines. . 

Against this backdrop, it is odd 
that this country, in the process of 
putting?its act together, is making 
this more complicatéd rather than 
less. The avoidable controversy, 
indeed cacophony, ovr the Prime 
Ministers proposed visit to China is 
an instance in point. 

Doubtless, it is India's strength 
that it is a functioning democracy 
and it is an open society. It discusses 
all issues and even waslfes its dirty 
linen in public. It does not have to 
brush any subject, no matter how 
embarrassing. undef the carpet 
However, there js such a thing as too 
much of a good thing. 

It is also noteworthy that a rather 
sharp objection to a Rajiv visit tc 
China at this Stage has con® from 
Mr Vajpayee who? as the Janata 
foreign minister, had rushed eff to 
the Chinese capital in 1979 di 


Gandhi's return to power and días Strong advice that he might wait 


now gome on for almost exactly 
Seven years, " 


o neighbours, 


EL i 
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until the rising tension between. 
China and Vietnam was resolved 


the One way or the other. 
= 


Anyhow, it would be absurd to 
believe that the back of the border 
problem can be broken by just one 
prime minisferial tour at Chin no 


ms 


espite_ ted here. But nothing Ñ 


entary 


matter when it takes place. The pere | 
tinent question therefore is whether | 
à visit in the foreseeable future can — 
produce ‘reasonable results, includ- 
ing perhaps a meeting of minds on | 
the principles to guide the settle- 
ment of the boundary issue, and. if. Í 
So, when the visit might take 
place. 3 
The conversion of this simple į 
poser into a major dilemma cannot 
but always fully comprehend the! 
workings of the Indian system. They 
cannot be blamed for believing that j 
‘initially at least the Indian side was 


heard nothing from New Delhi o 1 
the subject. ! 

If as Seems to be the case, M 
Rajiv Gandhi still wantseto go, he 
and his advisers would dq well tc 
settle end announce a firm date ang 
end the unnecessary suspense and 
doubts. i 


Sharp Objection 


Mr Hu Qili a member of the 
Chinese polijburo's standing com- 
mittee, has stated publicly that Mr 
Gandhi is welcome to go to China! 
before the end of this year or early | 
next year. The choice is, therefore i 
reasonably wide. 

Another flaw in this country's: | 
current dealings with China also, 
needs to be rectified and the tempta- — > 
tion to dismiss it as trivial has got be 
to avoided. It is that India-China | 
contacts have become too much ofa 
one-way traffic i 

Since the summer of last year two 
cabinet ministers, Mr K.C. Pantand 
Mr N.D. Tiwari, and even the Lok 
Sabha speaker, Mr Balram Jakhar 
have made stopovers in Beijing Mr 
M.L Fotedar is now packing his: 
bags to go there. High-level 
delegations of the Congress Party. 
the CPL the CPM and the Forward. 
Bloc have followed quick on one 
anothers heels Why the 
Resolutionary Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Unity Centre of India 
have lagged behind is not clear. But 
a delegation of the Afro-Asian 
People's Solidarity Committee, led 
by Mr Chandrajit Yadav, now b. 
in the rüling party, is already in 
China Cultural trade and civil. 
aviation talks have*also all been. 


held in the Chinese capital — 
No comparable Chinese MS 
this country has taken place for wel 
over a year. The only visit on the 
cards is that of Chinese officials t 
discu next years c 
exchange programme, At one ime 
Mr Wu Xuegian, vice-premfer i 
charge of foreign affairs, wa 


ah 


been heard of his visit 
“Such an imbalance is 
ihing ewen between best 
leave alone neig 
Tel x 


MoP*PrTzation: eGangotri. 
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* Buddhist But he was quick to see whosé linguistics Paz discusses at most powerful agent yet of historical 


II De 
¡5) Search For 


i : By SHAM LAL 


HILE he Wwas the. Mexican translated into all languages. Itisan ma. Paz himself speaks of the 
ambassador in New Delhi in altogether ‘different story today dreaded dynamics of technology- AS 
the mid-sixties. Octavio Paz flisted when men speaking different by his- he puts it: "by spreading all over the 
with the ¿dea of becoming a tory and geography”. So Whorf. «lobe. technology has become the 


v 


that he did not have to embrace the length. js on somewhát slippery entropy. The negative character of 
Buddhist faith to get all the excite? ground when he argues that "the its actions may be summed up In 4 
men? of an affair with Buddhist gfamntar cf each language is not phrase: it makes things uniform but 
thought One ean thrill to the nega-> merely a reproducing instrument for does not unify. It levels the differen- 
tive dialectics of Nagarjuna. show- voicing ideas but is itself the shape ces between cultures and national 
ing up the void àt the heart of ofideas” If this were ®. there would styles but it does not do away with 
everything. and not accept any pain- not be so many competefil tran: the hatreds better peoples and 
ful implication of his” relentless Stations of books on all kinds of states, Atter transforming nvats mio 
logic, fearful and liberating at the Subjects. ii identical twins. itarms both of them 
same time. . Itis easy to understarfd why. hav- with the same weapons. 
Asa poetin love with words. Paz nE Sales see ae ^ 
cannot possibly share Nagarjuna’ cen dillerent languages. or 
complete ftris of IUOS Ate takes a,dim view of Arab, Chinese or Uncanny Gift 
even Wittgenstein s self-tormenting »Indian scientists describing the aut : 
doubts about what it is all about World "in the same terms as western This is what has made some thin - 
The Madhyamak& thinker regards ‘Scientists’. But why should Paz Kers even in the west conclude that 
language as a snare since by its very CET this abandonment of what he far from being ideologically neutral. 
natureitcánnot but lure men into a. A5 “the particular perspective of technology is itself an ideology Its nega- 
world of make-believe. The their own culture? It is true that “five and positive aspects are tne two 
language philosopher is always on "MY developments in the modern sides of the same coin. It is futile to 
his guard against it because it can world of late have uhdermined the hope tha its negative character can 
bewitch even the sharpest intelligen- belief in the, autonomy of reasons somehow be suppressed while keep = 
ce. Language holds np such terror 40d brought’ home the value of ing intact its positive visage. It is an 
for Paz who neither aspires after Nir transcendent sources of knowledge. ideolggy which is based onthe Dar- 
wm NR hankerst oran Everfso. a scientist is free to change Winian principle of survival of the 
impossible clarity his method es inquiry or* rjeci technologie fittest- 1 forces the 
ypotheses based on empirical technologically weak into a perma- 
evidence in the perspectife of his nent race for which they have 
own culture. Can Arab. Chinese or. neithertheaptitude nor the requisite 
Indian scientists fecast the theoryo! resources and in which they are 
relativity or quantum mechanics in bound to find themselves always at 
Islamic. Taojst or Buddhist the losing end. There is nothing 
grasp the meaning of things through efhoulds? , more [patheue than nd EIQUDS 8 
language. “The question that mean- D : Decisi Rete C SEEN. aping iiy ^ 
ing has traditionally put to things amagin ecisions !'hBsy'eso al uen SIS 
ind to human ES does" * 8 8 DA ELE conte, Diy OF SINT 
the universe. with its suns life, death, This is not to say thay fixing the Eq UE ae rae 
history. humanity?—can also be put - priorities of sciengific research or “If the doors of perception are >: 
to language" he writes, “We may choosing a particular technology cleansed” Blake has said “everyth- 
also ask it: what does meaning afe value-neutral asks. Any deci- ing will appear to be as it is— 
mean? Language does not answer sion in these fields. which does got infinite. "Paz will perhaps put it 
and its silence seems to tell us that fully take into account the socio- differently. If people only see 
meanings have no final meaning or cultural context in which they have through all the ideologies that dis- 
that such a meaning is unutterable to be carried out. cambe vAy damag- tort their vision, they will find that 
and. pfoperly speaking. ineffable ing indeed. The saddest part of the everything is a link in a vast web of 


He wants to get at the meaning of 
things. If he cannot X is because 
language will notset him. The very 
first piece ig his new collection of 
essays on art and literature brings 
out the anguish»of any attempt to 
LJ 


or unthinkable.” storgis not that scientists inthe third interxelationships. He has an 
world describe the constitution of uncanny gill for spotting convergen- 

o b matter in the same terms as those in cos where others see only divergen- 
Mystical Tone . the first—they Ginnot do other- ces. Who else would have drawn a 


wise-gbut that many third world parallel between The Bride by: 
Another passagegim the samw countries adopt patterns ofdevelop- Duchamp and the image of Kali?or 
essay has an even more pronounced mentor go in fortechnologies which found similarities belween 
Buddhistring."Beingtrickless away are disruptive Or their social struc- Buddhism and — LevisStrausss 
with its attributes and manies- turesandcultural mores. Sometimes thought? He is a true cosmopolitan 
tations: emptiness negates itself in they do so under duress. But very who can write about the literature 
nothingness. Both presence? and often stupid or incompetent and arts of many civilisations with 
absence are eaten saway by con- leadership adds enormously to the as deep an understanding as about | 
tradictions, We can say nothing social cost. those of Latin America. In the pre- 
about them. and. nothing names Even otherwise. it is not always sent “book he discusses Haiku as 
them. noteven the Word nothing. Nor easy to find solutions to the pro- well as Tantric art with as intimate a 
does silence designate them. Silence — blems created by a fast growing pop- knowledge as he “brings to bear on 
does ne say or rather it ulation, a feverish pace of tech-e the works of Picasso. 
says only the reverseaof saying... if nological change and a more frantic : SE i 
everything we touche'and name competition for scarce goods. within Pazs reasoning is always 
becomes full of meaning*and if all the old cultural frameworks, Even metaphoricals as is only natural for | 
these nscanings—provisional, Qis- where traditional mores have not a t. This may disconcert the | f 
> parate and contradictoryscinstantly broken down they are upder con- — laüguage philosophers. But this is! | 
lose their meaning, whit is left to tinuous pressures In fact, everywhere what makes his writing so lively | | 
| us". The mystical tone of these in the third world new hybrids are There is always a Surfeit of: 
reflections is- perhaps deceptive. taking Shape as a result of a bizarre paradoxes T hand to get hold of 
Whatever he may say abouj pro- mixing up of indigenous and impor reality which is so full of contradic 
visional or contradictory meanings. ted cultural mores. y tions. At heart he remians an incur- , 
the poet in Paz cannot renounce In his interview with Gabriel 
such for comfort as they bring nor Caballero, Paz himself concedes on «ali 
spurn the language which spawns that “we cannot get along without 
them. It is different with the technology and science’. But he 15% E | 
Mahayana thinkers. They are only quick to add that we have to defend dream and action, the marvell 
too? keen. to do without such traditional societies "if we wish to and the contingent, the imag 
makeshift meanings. If they suffer preserve diversity’. Yet he does not and the a andong and ir 
the language which gives them birth. explain how the two imperatives are re BEA d pulse, re 
it is only as a necessary evil.” to be reconciled in practico, It is all passion ~ wonder iong in his! 
Pazs argument gets more access- Very well to_say that technology Mina kind of - 
ible whenever it gets down from its must*be adapted to human needs, believe in this kind o 
high metaphysical perch, Language But whois to define these needs or 
divides men but the art of transla- the concept of appropriate 
tion partly restores theig lost®anity. technology?” 
To start life. "transit is groun- In a beautiful essay oi 
p since only raíts every world of which would 
E HE i E 
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On Secularism - 
Sir,—Mr Girilal Jain has rightly 


Jetected the fallacy in the argument 
»f'progressives that therg should be 


3 separation of the Church and the KHA 
State as our society doés not possess A : u e 2 
any rch (October 29) and that WO brands of secularis various - 


there shouldbe supremacy of, theistic or Holydakean und ¿has given a fillip to co 
reason as in the West (which the . atheistic or? Bradlaughian—are casteism, regionalism a 
‘progressives’ follow or worship currently in practice in dillerent linghism, without being the primor- 
blindiy] By giving examples of the parts of the world. George Jacob (dial cause of them. tos 
great influence of Christianity in o SD in 
¡Europcarecountri:s as well as on the the word 'secularism in 1850 Mr Jain is unduly harsh on Sir. 
American continents he demolishes advócated a secularism which is Sayyid Ahmad Khan and hís 
the arguments of these ultra- accolnmodative of religion, while: Aligarh school when he makes the, 
secularists, He  exoses the Joseph Bradlaugh, hig contem- charge that by exposing Muslims to 
falsehood of the contention that. PORN. believed in a seculgrism Western education and by opposing 
superstition has been domirfant in which totally rejects religion and he Congress, Sri Sayyid caused 
non-European societies including makes science its deity, A secular Muslim separatism, which through: 
the Indian society. He is absolutely State On the Holyoakeag model Pipriah. Culminated in the parution 
correct when he refers to the distor- therefore, has a place lor religion. f the country. This charge 1$ 
tion of our history by imperialist his- has no religion of its own, maintains » njustifiable on both grounds. — 

torians of the 19th and 20th equidistance from, and strict neut- 

EOS rality — tbwards, all — religions, Sir Sayyid and nis Aligarh move- 
|t js quite correct that Shah separates religion from the affairs of ment did expose Muslims 10 the 
Waliullah, the great Muslim saint the state and relegates and confines liberalising dnd modernising 
dt to the personal life of the influences of western education 2! 
individual.9A secular'state On the Raja Ram .Mohan Roy and {hr 
Bradlaughian model, on the other Hindu reform »movement hac 
\ hand, is agnostic and actively hos- earlier done in the case of Hindus.1 
į tile to religion in all its forms and western education did not mak 
there was no room for any exploita- banishes it from its own affairs as ‘indus *:ommunally-separati: 
lien or for monajchy or well as from the private, personal since Ram Mohan Roy's (nes, . 
imperialism. Syed Ahme Shaheed life of its people—i.e. to the extent it could not have made Muslims s 
who belonged to this school stored for «' can: We Bradlaughian model has Tee sis Let 
the establishment of a composite or found favour with the communist forget that the Aligarh school hà 
countries, while the Holyoakea provided towering leaders not onk 
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Indian Islam of unhealtuy anú- 
Islamic practices and customs and | 
beliefs but his political philosophy 
aimed at total revolution in which 


‘\\common Indian government as is : 
pra E C | model has come to be adopted, wit] tO the League but to the Congress à 


evident from his letter which, he s z = = 7 SUN 
d y H | numerous variations, in India an well. Jinnah was not an Aligarhian 


wrote to Raja Hind Rao, brother- i: Ei E i Di 
ote 1o Rap Hinde Rao Paties, |in te mesero ote, Dr Syed Minos 
Scindia, ruler of Gwalior. e Aier the trauma of partition, Shoeb Quraishi, Sheikh Moham 


religious views and interpretation of and secularfsm. as two socio-e and pr Zakin m eain Hmc 
Islam were not acceptable to an political devices to steer India clear $ few. were all from the Aligarh 
[Me int TOCE of al} pitfalls on the national as well school. Were they communally- 
aM : as the international front separatist? Wasnt it Maulana 
ndian Muslims. Mohammad Ali Jauhar who in 1920 


DR M. HASHIM KIDWAI Secularism enhanced India’s brought Mahatma Gandhi t6 


esteem and credibilis; as a modern 


New Delhi. 5 atjon, especially in the Soviet bloc Aligarh when Benares gave him 
and among Muslim,countries.As the cold shoulder? sii 
Hindu Rashtra it could not zn sz 
neutralised the fierce diplomati ; inst Si iaf 
Il pese launchec hv pakistan S io O of i 
^ | «Juipuoosqe ase syrefiesse oq] — JO opinur oq ol pay aay 1 
Sir.—Mr Girilal Jains article is | oif sour ao] e 1940 AYNSWSYS 
cute and insightful. But a caveat is | snouas pauieisns pysesd USOUPIA <1 s9quie22d “MONAT 
ecessary. Even if Jinnah in no way | E Ruodəy BBS v AT 


as "a logical successor to Sir 3 
ayyid”, PAF successor would have a) pind S UBUIO A 03 
become inevitable given the inter-?! 6 3 

play between the o Ra ana ¿ : i 

Indian nationalism spearheade y A ; 

the Congress party. Jinnah had the Spe 9] 33 BLIIB UI QAO f 
same attributes as Sir Ahmed Kurn: ^ z | 

he?was quite at home with the oxpuro) 13p1O UT x10« 3urqueq qe s19umo-doys oid ome , S 

British culture/ethos and at the ROS 5 ? " b y df} 
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study the stalwa 
Rai, Malviya an 
bably the conclus 
Pakistani historian 
Rr TABS yed ensured that in 


ubt Sir S: i 
INE post 1857 holocaust, ine 
Muslims should not Join ie s 
Indian National Congress. i 
bitterly criticized even by the Bri is : 

officials, who took this position m 

' opposition:to the British rule itsell. < 
jl Mr AO. Hume used even more e 
ey $ intemperate language to describe Sit 
a > Syed and his followers as fossils 
wanting in understanding . — A 

$ The recent media campaign to 

| e dub as sectarian the real builders of 
f and the motive forces behind our 
composite culture and national 
ride i$ a superficial and casual 
journalistic study. Mr Jain should 
realize his limitations and leave the 
matter 1o ‘the historians and , 
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highl 
in refashioning I 
solidating Swaraj. — 3 
However. itwould be an exaggera 
tion to say that no one else had. eve 
before.so mobilised the Indian peo: 
ple. Undoubtedly, the taSk of deing 
* so was complex and onerous. anc 
Gandhiji being a revolutionan 
could initiate a «evolution of pro 
found significance. But at the samc | 


ó mec 


| significance to the role which Lok- 
manya Tilak (though à conformist} ` 
played in our social ard political | 
- awakening. by laying the strong 
foundations of the struggle against © 
British rule. Tilak valued the Con- 
a rk gress as the agency for challenging 
% British imperialism. and. through 
! his writings in Kesari, gave momen- 
tum to the struggle. 1 
+ As Mr Rajagopalachari said: 
“Tilak showed grit. tenacity of pur- 
pose and quiet bravery. which were 
. particularly requiréd in that phase 
< - of the Indian political struggle. 
Reasen and liberal doctrines had to 
be supplemented. for the first time, 
by irresistible popular awakening. , 
in order to move. foreign 
imperialism to doubt itself. Tilak's 
“Wattle was the first assault on British 


d from the conflict 
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, Nor A Church 


A secular church is a contradiction in terms.» Communism 
f sct out io be just”that, especially under Salin who as a child . 
| las trained: for the church. The attempt was bound to fail and °° o 
} , has failed. A faith*must by definition rest on the search for | 
the ultimate mystery, the force that accounts at once for life 
end death, so that man can establish a gelationship with it. 
||Obvicusly Marxism-Leninism canfjot and does not live up to 
| [this definition. It does not look for the ultimate mystery; it seeks E 
io abolish it and*put in its place a concept called dialectical ^ 
, materialism. This 19th century proposition makes little sense in 
our age of relativity which abolshes the autonomy of time and e 
space and quantum physics. But even if it did, it could not in- e 
rc anyone to heroic deeds. And, similarly, what is secular . 
by definition be subject to scientific inquiry which the self- . 
ointed guardians-of Marxism-Leninism cannot accept be- ` 
regard their doctrine te be beyond challenge. Indeed, 
unist societies this claim serves as the" main source of. z 


" foretheir rule. So what set out to be a secular 
" h has ended up being neither. e . 0 2 +? 
| That makes it difficult to define it. It is fathionable to call ` pd 
i it a hollow creed. But to do so is to use another self-contradic- 
| tory phrase. A creed cannot be hollow: what is hdilow cannot‘ * 
«be a creed. Koestler, Silone and other distinguished writers call- C 
" | ed communism. “the, God that failed”. This remains a good e | | 
definition; provided-it-is-understood «that the God has failed s 4 


not only the faithful but also*itself. THe two processes are in? 

LUN PE @ is" ats : 7 i z : 
cably interlinked. Every God, even The God, is a creation i" 
ss. As Jung, has put it, we human beings cannot grasp 


an image we call God is accessible to us; and this 


thé product of gur- psyche. Tt follows tHata-God that — * a d 
not full the expegiations of His followers is no God. He : 
pplantéd by others. O COPIES e |o {on 
ə in a sense communism has been true to its origin. Its 
architect, Karl Marx, was a Jew. Though he had been baptised 
-— his father was converted to Christianity — he belonged to 
‘the Judaic prophetic tradition. He laid down the law and he | | 
y cursed Hlithose who daed EE And like Jeho- . 
vah's church, commurism has been particularly harsh. on its: 
*'priests?-and-its adherents.’ Djilas has called the former a new||. | 
class and the rest of us have bought this description because ih | 
surface terms it conforms to the reality. In communist societies 1 5 | 
the party cadres and leaders do control the means af eroduc- 
tion as cipitalists are supposed to do but do not in other coun- | 
tries; they decide how the products fire distributed; and they 
allot a fairly large share to themselves. But they live in terror | 
of the machine they have created. Stalinist and Maoist *cruel- S 


ties and'excesses may belong to the past but the terror survives > | 
| The masters are alsp.among thg first vittims. Communists con: ^ ! 
I | stituted a fairly large proportion of the population in Stalin’ 
p | Gulag Archipelago. C QU. 


Commynism is unique in some ways. It is the only"ideo- 
logy which lays claims to wniversality..Nazism was essentially 
la Germán phenomenon even if it won adherents in other lands 
and even if it was imposed in other lands;:So was fascism an - 
Tialian creation. Nationalism is universal in the sense that al- ^ 
most everyone —‘other than the communist - accepts it as. a 


the guiding principle in political matters, domestic as well as^ 
international But by its very nature natioaslisn «provides or ' 
the division of the World into so many, units: And while vq 


»oderm ideologies haves sought to subordinate.the church t 
i he statés communism alone fas sought to supplant it. It has” 
1 been truly a jealous God. Perhaps once again we have tp seek 
{ an explanation in the personality of its sire. Like his forefathers, } , . " 
.Marx was looking for a total view of life and-mot justa, theory 
of poliical-and- economic ora ts The search has turned 
“out fo be dangerous; It sought to turn man’s aspirations 
totally cutward—towards material objects—believing sincerely 
that the Searchtfor the life of the spirit is essentially thoresult-e] t 
vatión and a mirage. Such a lopsided view of life was) | 
t ected, - rise, if any, is that it as~ 
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F By SHAM LAL 
OING by a recent di 


G ctionary of been slow to sec where ft leads They 
modern: thought? a secular o Sav that their feligion prescribes not 
ociety implies, at the very least that Only a definite social philosophy but 
there is no state support for*rcligious ulso a particular kind of s, 
bodies, no religious teaching in state, in theirs eme of things there 
schools no religious tests for public] "® divorce" between 
| ¿Office or civil rights. no legislative pro- | Politics. TI 
j tection fot any religious dogma 
penalty for any questioning 


be! 


Hs reasoning has been used 
andino not ofly to justify the formation of par- 
of or| tesen blatantly communaltlines but 
deviation from. religious belief also to sanctify a new and morc! 

How secular is Indian society inthe ‘Virulent type of fundamentalist 
light of this definition? The answerisit Politics 


a coo ml 
(ters 
cular Are We?. 


relgion and'? 


is so only in part There is no religious 
teaching in state schools and the law 
does not protect any dogma nor 
penaliseg any heresy. But it is a dif 
ferent story when it comes to suppqrt 
of religion. The state does not prefess 
or propagate any particular religion. It 
does take good care. however. to pat- 
ronise all religions. 


Western Idea a 


By a quirk of history. the western 
idea of secularism suffered a change of 
character during its passage to India. 
Far from Keeping at a safe distance 
from them, the Indian state has sought 
Í to draw close to all religions. Indeed it 

has tried hard all along toenake a con- 

spicuous show of equal respect for all 
of them. it if easy to damn this all- 
embracing piety as hypocrisy, as Mr 

P.C. Chatterji does in his meticulos 

tudy * of secular values. But to stop at 

that «nd implore the state to. Keep 
away from all religious bodie is 
' merely to scratclt the surface of the 
problem which goes much deeper. 
' The problem of building a secular 
society in India can be seen in all its 
{ complexity only in a historical 

Perspective. The secularisation of 

Society in the west followed a’ decline 

in the authority of religious beliefs and 

institutions as a result of the scientific 

revolution, which killed many a 

dogma, and the industrial revolution, 
which made people "experience th 
obligations, transactions and insti 
tutions of everyday life in terms that 
make no refer?nce to the divine”. In 
India, the secularisation process has 
been more in the nature of a harsh 
jy | necessity imposed on a backward 
"uj Soceity marked by deep religious 
y divisions in its attempt to nurture a 
nation-state. o* 

In a country where religous senti- 
ment affects every aspect of life and 
most people have a strong sense of 
religious identity, the climate of opi 
nion is by no means propitious for the 

1 kind of secularisation process that has 
been going on in the west fêr over a 
hundred years. In its absence ethe idea 
of secularism with its angireligious 
slant has got transformed into a plea 
for holding all religions in equal 
esteem. The only way for the govern- 
ment to prove-its secular hona fides in 


this situation is to show that it dogs. 
discriminate agains’ aval Mises 
Whatever the compulsion behind 
| this brand of secularism, it has gut 
i both Ways. On the one hand. it bas 
aided the growth of national parties 
Which transcend religious barriers 
rnabled'the Congress to mobilise 
cements of minority religious com- 
j [nunities, On the other, it has slowed 
i own the pace of natiogal integration 
k by_inhibiting any drive towards a 
uniform civil code The argument that 
tt IS Tor each community to taRe the 
initiative in the reform of its marriage. 
inheritance and other laws follows 
naturally from the proposition that 
Personal law fs as much a part of 
religion as the: form of worship and 
there can therefore be no interference 
wit i f the 


o 


A 


| v 


religious community concerned. 
Carried a little farther this logic cuts 
at the very root of the idea ef a secular 


soceity. And some groups have "ot 


*P.C. Chatterji; 


«Mr Chatterji discusses the nature of 
secular values and the soajal and 
political environment in which they 
can be hest nurtured. If his treatment 
of the subject gets a bit diffused it is 
because of. the very width of the 
philosophical context in which he 
places it His attempt to demarcate the 
realm of public frém that or Private 
morality has%ome theoretical intere: 
But what is more pertinent is t 
ourse of history with'its bitter legacy" 

f communal conflict 


A closer look at history*will show 
that each community cherishes its own 
version of the past and nourishes its 
own particular nostalgia. This gives a 

learer insæht into the impediments in 
€ way of a truly secular polity thansa 
tudy of the philosophical or ethical 
remises of the various religionsoMr 
Chatterji himself realises this in a note 
where he takes issue wjth Mr Bipin 
Chandra who holds that com- 
munalism in its present form is by nc 


cansah yer from the medicval 

ast bat a modera phenomenon. 

EA moet phenomen 
Ethical Premises 


Mr CRatterji does concide that 
communal ideology and communal 
politics, which uses this ideology, “are 
a modern development But as he 
points o&t this cannot obsqure the fact 
that even prior to 1957. the two main 
religious communities lived in, 
separate worlds and that;^each com-! 
munity was governed by its-@wn) 
criminal and civil laws” and that “in- 
tercommung relations were limited t 
the market place and even hes thd 
economic interests and roles pres: 
cribed for the different cenmunitie: 
and castes were different", 


y) religious and caste identities. 


/ 


à 
thinking" make it quite clear that what Y 
the resolution sceks is nothing les: 
than a separate Sikh state 

It is one thing however. lo exposc 
the various threats to thc idea of 
Secularism—the association of state 
dignitaries with all kinds of religious 
functions. thc organisation ofepartics 
on communal rioting and agitations in 
support of separatist communal lines. 
the incitement to communal de 
mands—and quite another to explore 
the mean®by which these cun be con- 
tained. To expect people to listen to the 
voice of reason is to beg the question 
because the real problem is the cas 
with which communal hatreds can b 
whipped up and the fecble voice o, 
reason stilled o 

This is not to write off tnc struggle 
for a larger national identity in the 
country as a lost cause but to underline 
the contradictorye nature of the pro 
cesses now at work The very scrious- 
ness of the threat to national unity has 
alerted the peofle to the danger as the 
recent election results havc shown. 
The growth of a national market a we 
ible increase in social mobility an 
new opportunities for closer contacts: 
bftween people of different regions arc} 
morcover slowly creating a new aware | 
ness of what can only be called an 
Indian identity. At the same time. new 
expectations and frustrations are giv- 
irf? a néw political complexion to old 


& 


Mr Ghatterji knows that a sustained 

lea for aJittle more of reasonableness 
in public affairs is apt to look rather 
tame in the-presence-of-famricisms. 
Even so, he avoids the temptation to 
Overstate his case, though in making 
his points he tends at times to 
minimise the irrational side to both 
religious and political bebes 

Thus he does not sem to realise that 
his attempt to define the national 


mainstream in political economic and 
social terms, 


however sensible *can 
never be very fruitful It is all E ell 
to argue that" we are Indians insofar as 
we subscribe to democratic ideals, 
insofar as we uphold social and 


| 


economic, equality, bound by a com- $ le 
mon legal system, imbued with a Spirit A 
o. i nd-healt tor | — i 


ty 
and religious to the extent „that 
arge "necessarily involves a drastic redu 


The developments since indepen- and a desire to understand and 
denfe have changed the character of, appreciate the good things which are 
indian society and the different social} to be found in traditions other than 
groups in the country can no longer be} our owrf. But this kind of cos- 
[described as “mutually, non-commu-| mopolitanism lacks any emotional 
jnicative cells". But by intensifying the charte and hence the power to move or 
*ompetition for scarce economic and| mobilise people in a common 
political goods they have also gend endeavour 
new political complexion to ol 1 1 ilistini 
CREDE and a new rationale for-old Frightening Philistinism 
fears and-suspicions to the detríment.;; The heart of the dilemma for a 
Qf forces working for a larger national fragmented society like India's is that 
identity. The tragic history of com-' no defirition of mainstream can work 
munal rioting in the couftry since ffiteschews idthat all 
independence, leaves no roam for cuftural terms are so suffused with 
make-believe On this score. î 1 hat no discussion! 

Mr Chatterji is quite right when he of Indian literature, sculpture, paint 
argues that there can be no sense ofa ing or music?m purely secular terms 
larger national identity-intheabsence can be meaningful It is not surprising 
of a secular polity, and that such a in this situation that Mr Chatterji IN | 
polity "must be considered ang. forced to pin ‘his hopes for the future 
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/on such slender evidence ot the 
' emergence of a: new synthetic culture 
tion in the sphere of religion”. Even| as he can muster. 1 
otherwise, there are sound reasons for Igdeed coming down to a more 
reducing the ambit of religion since its; mundane level he argues tha: if there 
claim "to have ordained for all time a are positive signs of the growth of an 


social and ethical code on the basis o pdian.cülture- they ars lobe found in 
the defence and all-India services and 


revelation cannot be sustained o dia sen 

rational or ethical grounds”. in elitist educational institutions such 
After this he can hardlyecoun- as the public schools At a different , 

tenance demands which, far from res- level a common Indian culture is. 

tricting the religious sphere, are being forged through — industrial 

Su to enlarge it dangerously to establish erca 


over the entire politicial realm. He which cannot afford to be parochial at 
akes short dol the Anandpur the cost of financial interest The 
Saheb resolution under which “t 
area of fundamental rights and i 
the whole paraphernalia of democr: 
will be open for the new state. 
decide”, Whatever the constructio: 


indi film is also playing its part.” | 
~All this adds up to a fri ining ls; 
tinism. It is surprising that his. 
philosophical background. Mr Chat 
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T HERE has been no misun- 

derstanding? more serious in 
ature than the supposition that 
ndian culture was fundamentally 
eligious' in the sense in which the 
'ords ‘religion’ and ‘religious’ have 
cen used in the west for centuries. 

These imply belief in God as the ^ 

reator of the universe..a central ^ 
evelation of God. a messenger of - 
hat revelation. a central book.con- 
aining the life and the sayings of 
hat messenger of God, a centsal 
zode of commandments,a corpus of 
*cclesiastical laws to regulate 
»pinions and behaviour in the light 
of these. and a hierarchy of - 
Priesthood to supervise ¿hat regula- 
tion and control. These are the com- 
mon, though in their specific 
contents very di:ferer!, elements of 
what are described as the historical 
religions of the world. 

Dharma. the universal founda- 
tion upon which all life is based. is 
immeasurably more than ‘religion’. 
mistakenly one has been taken to be 
the other. It is to this confusion that 
we can trace most of the western 
misconceptions of Indian cultare. 
Since a great many of our political 
and legal institutions continue to be 
founded upon those missoncep- 
tions. and hencg most of the social 
and political problems that the peo- 
ple of Indi face today. 

Mr Justice S $. Dhavan was pro- 
foundiy right when, speaking at a* 
seminar on ‘Secularism: Its 
Implications for Law and Life in 
India’, organised in November 1965 
by the Indian Law Institute and the 
educational commission, pointed 


. Out that the British and European 


thinkers identified tHe Sanskrit 
word dharma with Hindu religion, 
and in course of time with religion 
itself. This misunderstanding of the 
concept of dharma is responsible for 
the mistaken view that Indian juris- 
prudence is wrapped in religion. Of 
course. there never was any sucn 
thing as ‘Hinduism’. The result was . 
a double error: the grafting of the 
word ‘religion’ on a purely 
infaginary entity called ‘Hinduism. 
Given that, th2^ question of 
secularisni itself could be perceived 
only ip that mistaken context. = 


Mistaken Context 


"ln the wake of thé'enlightenment, 
an eighteeth-century phenomenon 
that was, to change so radically 
Europe's perceptions of itself, and 
therefore its perceptions of other 
‘civilisations. the religious-secular 
controversy had «roused such 
passions that if a view was. secular, it 
iad to be fiercely anti-religion. .. 

A secalar view of life, turning into 


ə an ‘ism’ as opposed to Christianity, 


soon became an ideology from 
which every human stirving that 
was not of the material world alone 
was resolutely eliminated. When 
combined with individualism, it 
developed. again in opposition to 
Christianity. a concept of law where 
the main element was, not ones 
ethical responsibility for the other, 
but legal accountability. 
That was because, the 


Dharma Is Not Rel 
Misconceptión Has To Be Re 


By CHATURVEDI BADRINATH 


dharmic thought. Because the 
Indian mind did not think in terms 
of contesting polarities of the either/* 
or kind, it would be yet another mis- 
understanding if the sfatement that 
dharma is profoundly secular is 
taken toymean that it is for that 
reason anti-religion..or that it has 
concern with other human beings in 
the form of legab accountability 
alone. The secular nature ef dhagma 
lies in the fact that all Indian 
explanations of man are evidently 
located in man himself. in the very 
Structure of his being. It is that 
which binds one human being With 
another. For the cthical foun- 
datións, and the limits of one 
human beings conduct towards 
another, were already inherent in 
man’s being. in the force of dharma. 
That ferce is universal. ^ 

But that is rot at all the sense in 
which the policy-makers of 
independent India,understood the 
word 'secular'.On the contrary, their 


Minds operated wholly in the 


religion secularism opposition. 
Which was a product of western his- 
tory but applied by them to Indian 
situation, where, quite unlike the 
west, social relationskip were 
governed not by the accident of 
birth, nor by the opinions one held, 
norb the faith one professed, But 
by a consideration above them all— 


,One's indissolable bond with all 


life. > 


Universal Force 


LJ] 

Undeniably.that was not a factual 
picture of Indian history always. 
There was at all times of Indian life a 
falling off from that ideal of human 
unity.sometimes éven grievously so. 
India has known one man’s cruelty 
to another, and humiliation, and 
loss of human worth and dignity 
because that human other was born 
in a Jowly caste. But the point is that 
that was always considered adhar- 
ma. disorder, a gross viojation of 
one's deepest being. And the correc- 
tive appeal was always to dharma. 
That $ what the Mahabharat is all 
about. to mention only one of the 
products of the [Indian mind. 

Here the issue is that all concep- 
tual words have their hisfories: if 
one such word is thoughtlessly 
applied to an entirely diíferent 
environment of thinking. one his- 
tory is wrongly grafted on another. 
which can lead only te wrong per- 
ceptions, and then to disorder in the 
minds of men. All social disorders 
originate primarily in the minds of 
man. 

Justas the word dharma is untran- 
slatable.and the word religion'con- 
veys no substantial part of its 
meaning. the word ‘religion’ is 
similarly untranzlatable in any of 
'the Indian languages, for, the con- 
cept of treligion' is altogether absent 
from dharmic language. As a conse- 
quence. religion” is translated 
invariably as dharma. ^ 

This leads to a total misun- 


derstanding and to wrong for- 


mulations. For example. *derived 
from the notion that secularism can 
neutrality to all religions and no 
necessarily anti-religion, it is tra 
fav 


| 


mean, in ¿he field of public PS 


eligi 


or indifferent, to the very thing 1n 2 
which it is grounded. |, ge 
Al the  I9ó3-s&minar Ole 
secularism and its implications Br 
law and life in India while 
demonstrating the secular nature ok | 
dharma as Jaw. jus 
tice SS. Dnavan also qo 

that the assumptions underlyt 
western jurisprudence at different 
stage of its development were 
radically different from the 
asstimptions of traditjonal Indian 
jurisprudence. Butit was the western _ 
political philosophy founded on the 
Tights of the individual that 
dominated the constitution-making 
of India. He concluded that the 
divorce of the Indian people from 
their jurisprudence has proved 
harmful _ . e 

The real problem is that of con- 
veying a fundamental concept of 
oneculture to another,during which 
some oss of meaning must 
necessarily occur. Marco, Pallis, in 
his book A Buddhist Spectrum, pre- 
sents this problem with admirable 
clarity. He says: The word dharma 
which the Indian traditions have 
rendered familiar has no really ade- 
quate counterpart in the terminol- 
ogy of European languages: if the 
range of ideas this word stands for 
fhust need’ be found, at least 
implicitey.in the substance of every 
“religion, absence of a really intellig- 
ible term to cover that range ingall 
manner of context remains a sad 
drawback as far as communication 
is concerned. Today one is feeling 
thislack more than ever,because th: 
truths to which dharma corresponds 
in the field of metaphysical ideas 
and..spiritual and even social 
applicability are among the ones 
which, by the questions they raise, 
are troubling people's minds most 
acutelv at this moment". 


1 
1 
1 
. m. 1 
Dharmic Culture 1 
But the problem becomes even t 
greater when that concept, clearly 
universal in its sweep,is put forth as 
a wholly-owned property of tha t 
particular culture, in which case, = 
combined with misunderstandings © 
in intercultural communication, its 
meaning is perverted even if the cul 
ture of its origin. That is what ha. 
happened to the co: 
in the hands of sectarian pund 
whom meaning is only textual, a 
those militant Hindus who. 


ing dharma for relizi mom 
sture which, in. | 
UE from the ) 
The -dharmic culture. li 
Chi-we, attached utmost 
tance to the proper use of wi 
which, ifused carelessly can, 
wrong things. They can - 
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EPORTS and comments com- 
id | ng out of Pakéstan leave no 
; doubt that our crisis in Kashmiris 
| | Seen as a fresh, and exceptionally 
favourable, Opportunity for getting 
the Slate away from India. The 
| immediate problem facing our new 
Eovesnment - how to manage our 
difficulties in Kashmir - thus leads 
directly into the lon er-term prob- 
lem: how to achitve a fruitful 
relationship with a Pakistan which 
| refuses to accept our position in 


Kashmir? S 


The irresponsible mishandling of 
| Kashmir in the last couple of years 
| is entirely our fault and it will take 
|time as well as an imrgensely 
| varied effort; involving not only 

anaging the state's affairs but 

toring the status of our na- 
nhood, to retrieve our position. 
^ At while we in India kRow that, 

\latever our weaknesses, what- 

£r the costs, no government will 
wr let Kashmir be reverted, this 


| While we in 


| stan. e D 
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Kashmir and Ii 


.if Pakistan are to be prevented 
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ndable fears ‘always erupted?to symbolise dis 
Fs um. to  sension and hold ap progress a 
I ° : the region, ently, it is Siachen (wit 
india know that no ¿sólos rently, it is Siachen ( 


| | government will ever iet Kashmir be * 
| “snatched away, this is not so obvious 
to sqme very powerful forces in Paki- 


KTA, 


to be avoided, those in Pakistan 
who mighteonce again miscalculate 
will have to realise that they will $ 
leave us no option. One does not 
like to think in terms of conflict or 
use the fanguage of menace, but if 
the forees aB too alarmingly active 

^ 
fróm inflicting disaster, both we 
and sensible elementsein Pakistan 


x being better Indo-Pakistan , rela: I 
. tions. Both simply must grow up Y 
and work together. India's problem [| 
i$ it can only persuade Pakistan to | 
the extent Pakistan lets us. 
* 


will have to work exceptiénally 

hard and with exceptional 
cooperativeness. 2^ : 6 | 
Assuming this is understood in S 
Pakistan and that sane analysis - Q 

prevails over adventurist entice-* D 
ments, how should we approach L d 
the relationship? We might start. by y 
Recding the observation of a dis- 

tinguished Brijish historian that Y that there 

"there are important things not to 

be learned within the space of 4 hovercd be- 

single lifetime ... If cach generation Pakistan is 

(or each new class that Moves into Cooperative 

the ascendancy) has to learn its >. we must 
lessons over+again through bitter.nischief; or 


Kashmir apart, some issues ha 


looming not far behind). The ques 


e 
[] 


! o [ás not so obvious to some very ‘experience, the wisdom is likely 
powerful forces in: Pakistan. To always to come too late." 
| Suppose that those forces wogild As & people given to ignoring ps A 
| jallow their ambitions regarding history - or functioning as though rabian 
j | Kashmir to lapse with time has it begins the day we start dealing Sea 
Í ¡always been a misreading of the with it - we badly need to develop 
way our neighbour is contituted a sense of contiguity. Our 
or functions. neighbours also are entitled to 
> Fragmented authority, an ex- some stability of behaviour instead 
traordinar atmosphere of bravado impulsive fuctuatiens. In this 
| in Pakistan. the gift of op- case, both India and Pakjstanhecd 
H portunities by India. combine to to read history right. 
create the danger of falling tor the On ourgside we must acknowledge 
obvious iempiaton. This is that we have made engless mis- 
fcigntened by the appearance of — takes which have fed the belief in 
uncertainty in india. An untested Pakistan that we mearfit ill. If not 
government, whose capacity to willing to wound, we have let 
deal effectively «with difficult qurselves De seen as willing, even 
challenges cannot but 8k ques- eager, to see Pakistan wounded, 
tionable, is >facing all at once even though for at lezst the last two 
j preciscly such challenges not only decades we have been totally yn- : 
| generally economic, internal politi- * interested in striking. it can indeed ! 
cal, regional but specifially in two, be demonstrated ihat we have , 
States where geography and re- “struck” only when driven to it by 
ligion offer Pakistan-special open- Pakistani foolhardiness. That, of 
ings. With even friends worrying course, is not the way Pakistan sees [2 
about our vuinerabilities, hostile — it. LI ES 
elements could make out ir Their view has long been that . e 
resistible cases for destabilising us. © India is unreconciled to partition , LN 
When relations are so poor, other and out to undo it.. They can. E 
means of infioencing eagh other hardly expect us to*have been EC à ‘ j 
we lost, leaving little beyond the happy at partition, and in the early E b. w 
xtreme recourse to force. Ifthatis stages we often bchated as theugh 3 : : a 
i MA. === neiphboupg 7 tion why, after appeari 
| power, ne Surge 10r cnange ang graguany vuna up the mutu- to acquiesce in Pakist 
A | [o Ren E ally beneficial relations two such, d 
o^ Í | t The situation emerging from countries ought to have. We cer- ined 
i | partition has kena 1008 ome ie — 
í | work itself out. The Dasic settle- . cknc 
| | ` ment left many Ed and ante On our side we must a 
4 les and states have had t 
i Make have left us all with dit We have made endléss 
i ‘ficulties and challenges, but for any 


| state to think of exploiting these to 
alter the territorial aspects of what 
has so painfuly emerged from 
partition would be catastrophic. 
There has to be some finality, and 
while it can be argued that tha 
easy for India to say and ii 
pos for Pakistan, can it 


takes whi 
have fed the belief in Pakistan th; E 
EU oe 


,mean it ill. 
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ndo-Pakistani relations 


it could be “undone”. But a 


notion to that effect now exists 
solely în the Pakistani mind. It ie 
nonetheless eal fór that, and it? 
would be a mistake to suppose that 
only hostile Pakistanis exploit it 
for their own purposes. But if it is 
to be reversed, the Pakistanis will 
have to make the main seffor:, 
the realisation that 
India has no interest in altering 


directed by 


e 
“existing boundaries: we are a status 
quo power, the urge for change 
comes from Pakistan. 

The situation emerging from 
partition has taken a long time to 
work itself out. The Dasic settle- 

ment. left many loose and tangled 
peoples and states have had to 
make*have left us all with dif 
‘ficulties and challenges, but for any 
state to think of exploiting these to 
alter the territorial aspects of what 
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„Countries ought t» have. We cer- redefined at Simla i 


seriously imagined now that there 
1S any altrnative? 

India’s attitudes have hovered be- 
tween two extremes: Pakistan is 
implácably hostile, no Cooperative 
relations are possible; we must 
simply céunter its mischief; or * 
Pakistan has understandable fears 
of our potential if. not intention, to 
dominate both it and the region, 
and India must take steps to rc- 

o 


being better Indo-Pakistan | rel 
. tions. Both simply must grow up 
and work together. India’s problem 
i$ it can only persuade Pakistan to | 
the extent Pakistan lets us. 


Kashmir apart, some issues hay: 7 
always erupted^to symbolise di 
sension and hold ap progress. Cur- 
rently, it is Siachen (with Wular 
looming not far behind). The ques- 
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On our side we must acknowledge. 
we have made endléss mistakes w 
have fed the belief in Pakistan th 
mean it ill — 
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tion Son the peint where 

line of control was left dangling; it 
a unilaterally drew fis line no 
“north to the glaciers” but north- 
east to the Karakoram pass, it 
authorised foreign expeditions; a! and 
even U.S. maps showed the 
on the Pakistan side (leaving see 
the whole question pf Pakis 
dealings with China), The poin "to 


set, aside. In Siachen, AA 
ment may bring temporary relief, 
but the real need is to define th 
line of control further. We will be 
told no Pakistani government ca 
be expected to yield; at best , it can fl 
set the question aside and build up. 
confidence through other means. 


We are seeing what happens w en 
questions are set aside. And how 1 o | 
build up confidence? f 


We both need a vision larger t 
the sum of our problems. Ini 
preference has been “peor 
people" 
cooperation, cultural “exch 

each field, Paki: t 
. We have to unde: 
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. India is'their hangover of pride i 


. Indians are more often artisans at 


o By TARA ALI BAIG, 


E mental blockin the general conglomerate, it proved to bt 
perception of the Muslim in relatively easy to bring people 
I together sand to rationally resolve 
having once ruled India. This might economic problems. For many years 
apply to some descendents of the Bombay had no more communal 
Muslim aristocracy. but Muslim “nets. ~ E 
Then came independence and the 


* the lowest economic level who are holocaust of. partition. Tajes of 


Y 
» 


„i 
‘ser 
wo) 

in: 


fro} educationally”. I discovered he was: 


much more concerned with their horror revived the worst of the 
livelihood than with history. a Hindu race memories: of maraud- 
The British were accused to pur- ing Afghans and Turkg-Mongols, 
Suing the policy of divide and rule, despoilers oftemples and destroyers. 
but behind that was the realities of of Somnath. Jawaharlal Nehru wag. 
Muslim poverty and the caste factor to write in The Discovery Of India.‘ 
creating exclusiveness argong the almost-prothetically: "Had we lost 
Hindus. How many’ people know hat capacity for adaptation. that 
that out of 17 million children inthe flexibility of mind which had saved 
child labour force a vast majority India so often' in the past? Had her 
are either Muslims or scheduled fixed beliefs and growing rigidity of 
castes? 1 her social structure made her mind 
Muslim communities are scat- also rigid?” 5 ai 
tered. Under the Mughuls they were -Distortion of history after parti- 
economically dependent on the tion have so clouded dur conscious- 
state. Later all such patronage ness that we ignored the 
collapsed. Isolated communities Contributions of Islamic thought 
clustered ‘together -în separate thanks to Parsians and the Arabs, in 
inohallahs which? led to intey- art, afchitecture and culture. 
religious hostilities. However. such If communal politics &gain 
fears have also been evident in other dominate pockets of Indian society, 
community clashes. whether bet- we must honestly assess fne role 
ween the Sikhs and the Hindus in politics has played in a: modern 
Punjab. She Brdhmans and the democracy of such staggering divere 
Lingayat if the South, or the sity. The politican is not necessarily 
Thakurs versus the lower castes in a Statesman. Leadership today does 
Bihar. A major hb:dle to over come at have the same ethical values of 
before we can hope for unity in our leaders during the freedom 
India, is our separate social struc- struggle. Before 1947 it was possible 
tures. The Muslim case is simply a to he united and to think nationally. 
special one because the Muslifnsare There was hope because we 
poor and constitute the largest fought an outside force—the British. 


> 


. minority group with political pro- Now that we are free, there is no! 


blems from our past history. common antagonist. so we are not 
united and just fight one another. | 

My husband once wrote to Jim- 
nah, "his opposition was not so 
much against Hinduism or the Hin- 
dus as against the CangreSs which 

Mohammad Ali Jinnah was a he considered the political rival of 
nationalist in the early days of the the Muslim League. He. of course, 
freedom struggle. Sarojini Naidu made much out of Isindu-Muslim 
once proclaimed him “ambassador  riots to prove the incapacity of Con- 
of Hindu-Muslim unity”. However. gress governments to protect. 
Jinnah never fitted into any political Muslims and also expressed the fear 
frame and .gn- his, seturn from of Hindu Raj to frighten Muslims to» 
England in 1934 decided to revive joining the League. This proved. 
the Muslim League. He was highly effective in the 1945 elections to the 
politically minded and a very Central Legislative Assembly where 
unlikely candidate for religious ¡he Muslim League won every 
revivalism. He told my late hus- Muslim seat, nationalist Muslims. 
band, “You imagine Hindus and with the Congress forfeiting their 
Muslims can work together. I only _ deposits." =i 
wish they could. But let me tell you 
that they Cannot as long as Hindus - 
as united and strong and Muskms 
are disunited and weak. You will 
never get Hindu-Muslim unity 
while the Muslims are in their pre- 
sent backward state". 9 
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[o a regular reader of Muslim 
“india, edited by Mp S. Shahabud- 

din. M P. Its editorial board con- 

Jas a number of fames of 

luminaries Justice M RA Ansan. 

Mr IK. Gujral. Mr PN, Haksar. 

Prof Rasheeduddin Khan. Mr 

Khushwant Singh. Mr Badruddin 

and Mr FH B. Tyabji. Apparently 

th "y arc extremely busy persons and 
have no time to see the contents of 
this magazine. They would be shoc- 

ked if they did 
The October issue oi the 

magazine carries (Page 474) a rep- 

roduction trom (Impact International 

June 12-25, 1987) under the caption 

“Genocide In Instalments; Muslim 

Killing As An Instrument Of 

Policy". And on Pagy 475 it carries 

an extract under ihe caption "Se- 

Gazette. May 

25, 1987 i 
Thus the open charge is that there 
is a plan to wipe out the Muslims. 

The best evidence against this 
calumny is that the Muslims share in 

[he Indian population has been 

inereasing in every cengus from 1951 

to 1981, Indeed Muslim India itself 

has repeatedly charged that census 
has under-enumerated the 

Muslims. 


e 
Basic Faets o 
? 
The subject communalism and 
communal riots is frequently dis- 
cussed but the basic facts are often 
ignored. To some extent the goves - 
ment of India is responsible for this 
state of affairs because it conceals 
' facts in the name of security which 
| gives scope for the imagination to 
run riot. Even in respect of the latest 
Meerut riots in May 1987, figures of 
Hindus and Muslims killed-4nd 
Hindu and Muslim properties des- 
troyed would be:quite revealing.. 

‘The elementary points about 
which there is colossal ignorance 
are: frequency of communal riots in 
India, especially in UP: number of 
Hindus and Muslims killed and 
Property destroyed; conclusions of 
various inquiry commissions under 
the chairmanship of Supreme Court 
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By NS. SAKSENA 


tion if we include the killings for 
Assam as well. E 

This raises the question: why were 
riots effectively controlled in the 
years 1971-77 (7 years) as compared 

Wo 1978-87 (10 years) As every 
administration and politician 
Knows, the reason is nol that the 
Janata which ruled in 1978and 1979. 
and the Congress which has suled, 
since 1980, drafted a plan for 
a genocide by instalments ", The only 
reason is the continuous deteriora- 
tion of the, administration and 
increasing interference in it 
politicians. 

It is net the policy of the govern- 
ment of India to release casualty 
figures communitywise.But this has 
led persons like MrS.Shahabuddin. 
M P.. to weite as follows: (Page 25 
Probe November 1987). 

"When we know by experience 
that 90 per cent of thoge Killed in 
communal violence are Muslims: 90 
per gent of the losses are suffered by 
Muslims; 90 per cent of those arres- 
ted and, beaten up in jails are’ 

»Muslims.then is it because Muslims 
are suffering from a suicide 
complex.” e 
This is deliberately false pro- 
paganda. The figures of Muslims 
and Hindus killed are more likely to 
be in the neighbourhood of 65to 35 
per cent. In Meerut for example, on 
the first-day 9f the rioting the 
casualties were 100 per cent Hindu. 
When riotingZontinues for days the 
majority community definitely gets 
the upper hand.As regards the pro- 
perty losses in Meerut the Hindus 
lost muctfmore than the Muslims. If 
an inguiry is made into all the riots 
in India from 1960onwards it will 4 


found that a majority of them wer 


started by the Muslims. It is a Slate; 
ment of fact. SO qu | 
False.Propaganda 

x 4 e 


If a-communal riot is defined as 
one in which at least five per cent of 
the members of two communities 
art in-a-bellicos ere have 
been only a few communal riots in 
India ike the one in Biharsharifin 


ampaign In 
?F , "Muslim India’s” Role 


and high cosrt judges: competence eBihar—after 1951. What we have 

of IAS and IPS evíficers in dealing. been witnessing has been mass 
pecans A IP a due: s Y 

with communal riots:impartrality of” action by Hindu and Muslim goon 

the police;precentage of Muslims in das who are out of the control for al 


the police. 

The frequency of communal riots 
can be*judged ffom the example of 
UP. The worst period eire 
riots in U.P. was 1937-1950. Ther: 


| took place 1.127 riots in 1939, au 


1946, 462 in 1947 and 468 in 1950. 
The number of casualties was m&ich 
smaller as fisearms were not in 
muck use then. From 1951 to £969 
the figure dropped to two digit¢. In 
1970 there^was no riots. There has. 
however. been a sharp increase in 
communal riots in UP. since 1978. 

Have communal riots been on the 
increase in recent years? The most 
reliable index in thi? res; 


peet is the 1ension—social. economic 


variety of reasons. 
Itis an illusion that we canzeduce 
the number of communal riots 
“without a drastic improvement in 
the general law and order situation. 
Most commissions of inquiry have 
noted that before the outbreak of a 
ommunal riot there prevails a 
feneral atmosphere of lawlessness 
nd reluctance on the part of the 


uthorities to enforée the law 
against the goondas, A 
Research *students, who are 


generally ignorant of the function- 
ingofthe administrative machinery, 
have talked causes of 
and 


. But an im 


existed. 9 , 
,Ihe media are naturally ignorant 
of several riot situations which have 
been handled vith remarkable. 
efliciency. This has happened 
scores of times even in UP. and 
jBihar. the two most communally 
sensitive states. Will any ome believe 
hat not a single life was lost in U P. 
in 1970 in communal killings? in 
1979. 104 persons were killed in 
Jamshedpur in the first four days 
due to sheer  admiñistrative 
bunglings. The local administration 


by* had correctly refused permission to 


he Ramnaumi procession to pass 
hough a new route which was pre- 
ominantly Muslim. Under minis- 
erial pressure from Patna. the 
ermission was given with disas 

rous results The procession was led 
by a Janata MLA from the Janz 

Sangh group. The then chief minis? 
ter, Mr Karpoori Thakur. was anx- 
ious to please Janata MLAs is view 
of the forthcoming vote of gon- 
fidence which incidentally he lost. 


Utter Ineptitude 


. The conclusion of all inquiries 
anto «continuation. and. spread of 
riots is almost the same—the reluc- 
tance of the district officers, often 
under instruction from chief minis- 
ters no? to open effective fire. In the 
recent Meerut riots, enough force 
was available but not a single shot 
was fired on the first day when abeut 
,23-perso e and huge 
j amount of property was burnt. 
The disastrous riot in Biharsherif 
In the firstweek of May 1981was the 
; Result of the utter ineptitude of the 
! district administration which was 
engaged in a civil warof its own;the 
i Rajput and Bhumihar members of 
the magistracy being ranged against 
each other. As a result several magis- 
rates were arrested (and two 
absconded) for their part in 
encouraging carnage. arson and 
oot. 

'MrShahabuddin has said that the 
ercentage of Muslims in the PAC is 
.15.InThe Strait Times of Singapore. 

(September 2, 1980) it was reported 
hat there are only 300 Muslims in 
he 200,000strong PAC (ie. 0.15 per 
cent). The absurdity of these statis-} 
tics is obvious. The PAC had then a 
strength of less MSAN total 
strength ofthe U P.police including | 
the PAC. was then about 110,000 of, 
which about six per cent werel 
Muslims. - 
Vigorous efforts have been made 
during the last one decade to | 
increase th percentage of Muslims — 
in the police but the drive has no 
succeeded because there is a com: 
ctitive ex&mination even for rec- - 
itment in the rank ol constable. | 
The authorities are beln ess as far 
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By SHAH RUKH KIRMANI 


WELLING at some length 
on the political state of the 


«Indian Muslims in his recent article 


“Muslims After Partition” (January 

6/7) Mr Girilal Jain has rightly 

spoken of “fe passive nature of* 
their involvement with the democ- 

ratic process" and of their "patron- 

client relationship with' those in 

office." 


L 
Having discovered the symptoms 


_ heshould have arrived aj the correct 


diagnosis. in the: Indian context. 
these. IL1S easy to see. could only bea 
the signs ofa weak and demoralised 


DUNA out oi our paicnwork society 
as Mr Jain puts it The deterioration 
in their Islamic faith has gone 
unnoticed by them and they con- 
tinye to pose that they constitute a 
religious community. This shows, 
indeed. the “sap between self- 
definition and reality" that “has 
dogged the Indian, Musliras and 
through them the rest of us”, fo 
quote Mr Jain again. 

At times they do show a kind of 
unity and solidarity among them- 
selves; bût that is mostly negative 
becauswit is almost invariably dic 


comntunity. But instead ofreaching {ated by a perceived Hindu threat 


this conclusion in regard to the 

Muslims after partition" and trying 
to understand the causes. he goeson 
to ransack earlier history discussing 
"Muslim separatism as it developed , 
in British India” and the Indian 
Muslims’ perception of having ruled 
over India for a thousand years 
before coming finally to make the 
observation: 5 

“For there can be no question that 
the Indian Muslims are caught in a 
circle they do not. wish to break 
They are determined to preserve and 
strengthen their solidarity; this 
solidarity is possible only on the 


» basis of adherence to mores which 
belong to the past especially the 


_ Shariat this makes it relatively dif- 


ficult for them to overcome their 


+ backwardness and building bridges 


| 


n 


with the Hindus, milions of whom, 
incidenta]ly. are going to the other 


¡extreme and virtually becoming 


pagans in the perjorative sense of 
the term." 7 

In making this Observation, Mr 
Jain has displayed a ,misun- 
derstanding of the Shariat and has 
thereby raised the question of its 
and therefore. Islams own 
relevance to the present times and 


' conditions in the country. 


Essential Ingredient 


An essential ingredient df Islam. 
Shariat is basically divine in origin. 


wifich may or may not be real, or 
else by the motive of getting certain 
demands conceded by the gevern- 
ment This temporary unity is also 
superficial because itis not based on 
any deeper  understamding of 
religion. A former and superficial 
understanding of religion which ise 
caused when the spiritual vision is 
impaired makes people more sensi- 
Eve to differences of form and 
appearances instead of the unit 


underlying them. : 
wv. 2 i; 
Underlying. Unity 


Because mosi of thesindian peo- 
ple have now only a skin-deep faith, 
they are found to show this sen- 
sitivity in different ways: that is why 
we heag so much in the country of 
things like cultural identity. it can ° 
give birth finally to fundamentalism 
in religion and a selfcgntred 
outlook in general. When a multi- 
religious society- is thus con- 
teminated. people are opposed to * 
each other not only community- 
wise at the natioral level but also 
ifidividualiy *within the same 
community. 

It is entire;y misleading to talk ol 
Indi: Muslims as a community liv: 
ing in an isolated and independen: 
world of their own. that too belong 
ing to the past. They are living ir 
India of the modern times which i 
inhabited by-a majorfty of the Him: , 


It is natural and not'philosophical “dus. Any discussion of their pro- 
- in the ideological sense of the term. 


Constituting a practical set of tenets, 
it is supposed to be a way of living. 
formulated to take care of not only 
the temporal plysical but also of 
whatis most important the spiritual 
needs of man. These tenets, which 
have been practised down the ages 
and have been found useful and 
healthy. can be praciistd by the 
Muslims in their private and per- 


sonal lives without being violated in 


spirit It i$ notnecessary to mix them 
with politics Gr other matters involv- 
ing other people. They are 
moreover. flexible arid open to 
interpretation, E 

We continue to speak of Indian 
Muslims as a religious community. 
But do we really find Islam and 
Shariat beiñg practised in the 
community? 

Whatever, their pretensions and 
clatms. the Indian Muslims.*by and, 
large. are nowhere near practising 
blam. With the exception 0% a few. 
isolated groups of Muslim’, every 
Muslim in t 


familial - 
atmosphere 


blems, especially pglitical, cannot 
therefore be meaningful ygthout 
taking into due consi@eration the, 
impact of modernisation in general | 
on the one hand and on the other the 
attitude of the Hindts towards 
them. a ` 
We-have already scen. to some | 


extent the impact of modernisation. : 


As regards the other aspect the trou- : 
ble for Indian Mgslims actually 
began with the partition of the coun- 
try on the basis of two-nation theory. 
Although the differences between 
the Hindus and the Muslims are, 
older, there was no serious chasm 
between the two earlier. It is since 
partition that they have leen been 
facing the most serious of their 
crises, the crisis of confidence. This. 
more than any other factor, is res- 
ponsible for the state of their. 
demoralisation which is too obvious 
to need any proof. : 
While the Indian Muslims did not 
opt for Pakistan and preferred to 
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Muslim 


HE recent demonstration. of 

A. strength by th: country's prin- 
cipal minority and weaker sections 
should have created a stir in politi- 
cal circles in northern India. If it has 
not, it can only be because the 
leaders are too short-sighted or too 
preóccupied with ^ day-to-day 
developments to realise what is 


happening. ° 
i The Muslim protest on the Babri 
* Masjid/Ramjanmabhoqmi issue 


(highlighted by the largest ever ralty 
organised by them in independent 
India) and the impressive perfor- 
mance of the fledgling Bahujan 
Samaj Party in the just corcluded 
assembly and parliamentary by- 
elections have.objectively speaking. 
raised the spectre of the onward 
march of the minorities and dep- 
ressed classes sweeping everything 
before them. The Congress Party 
has reasons to be particularly con- 
cerned. For both events confirm that 
the era of the ruling party's special 
electoral relationship with the two 
largest groups in the country is 
drawing to a closes 

Surprising though it may seem’to 
those who have taken a surface view 
of political developments. this 
movement away from the Céngress 
of the minoritic* and weaker sec- 
tions has been a somewhat long- 
drawn affair. Let us take the case of 
the Muslims first» 


1977 Poll 


From the first parliamentary elec- 
tions in 1952 to the late sixties they 
voted for the Congress in large num- 
bers. But from the end of the sixties, 
as the trauma of partition receded 
and a new middle clas began to 
emerge within the community. the 
Muslims started drifting to other 
political parties. Finally in 1977 
under the pressure of the emergency 
"excesses" the Muslims abandoned 
the Congress in large numbers. The 
Congress vote in "Muslim" con- 
stituencies (where Muslims con- 
stitute between 20 and 50 per cent of 
the population) declined to 26 pé 
cent in Uttar Pradesh. 30 per cent in 
Bihar and 29 per cent in West 
Benga?. 

The Muslims turned enthusias- 
tically to the Janata. particularly. itis 
believed. to its Lok Wal constituent. 
It was perhaps the awareness of a 
jotable expansion in-the Lok Dal 

pportbase among them that made 
Chaudhuri Charan Singh tak up 
the issue or the RSS affiliation of the 
Jana Sangh members of the Janata. 
He argued that the RSS was an anti- 
Muslim, communal organisation 
and its membership incompatible 
with that of the Janata. Eventually 
he snlit the Janata on the issue of the 
"communal" bias of the party. He 
went on to christen his group as the 
Janata (Secular). The importance of 
this development generally escaped 
attention because the Chaudhuri's 
attitude continued to be seen and 
interpreted in terms -Of . his 
personal ambitions. » 

On the eve of the 1980 parliamen- 
tary election competition for the 
Muslim vote was more intense than 
perhaps ever before. Both the Janata 
and the Janata (Secular) nominated 
a large number of Muslim can- 
didates. Mrs Gandhi too made à 
desperate attempt to win over this 
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By MEENAKSHI JAIN 


the same end in yiew. Though the 
Imam eventually endorsed Mrs 
Gandhi, thanks largely 
Bahuguna. he could not carry his 
community with him. Posters on the 
walls óf Jama Masjid stated that 
"MrseGanghi's alliance is with the 
"Imam not with the people." 

There was undoubtedly a marked 
improvement in the Congress per- 
formance in the "Muslim" con- 
stituencies. It won 29 of the 74 
"Muslim" seats as against 20 out of 
81 in 1977. The Congress vote in 
"Muslim" constituencies rose to 34 
percent in U.P., 49 percent in Bihar, 
and 38 per cent in West Bengal. 

.But the development of real 
significance was the inroads made 
by the Lok Dal and to some extent 
by th: Janata in the Muslim 
strongholds. The Lok Dal won 12 of 
the 23 "Muslim? seats in U.P. and 35 
per cent of the vote as against 34 per 
cent polled by thesCongress. The 
Janata share in the Muslim con- 
stituencies was 22 percent. In Bihar 
where the Congress performed 
extramely well in Muslim con- 
stituencies. the Lok Dal wor: 23 per 
cent of the vote and the Janata 22 per 
cent.In both UP. and Biher the Lok 
Dal vote in Muslim constituencies 
was higher than its vote in the stgte 
as a whole. The Congress won only 
three of the 24 "Muslim .constituen- 


¿cies in West Bengal. 


Overall the Congress won 39 per 
cent of the 74 "Muslim" seats (where 
they constitute more than 20 per 
ceht of the electorate). the CPM 26 
percent.the Lok Dal l6percent and 
the independents amd other political 
parties 19 per cent. 

Clearly then in 980 the Congress 
Party was unable to re-establisheits 
special relationship with the coun- 
try's leading minority group. 

. ., 2 
Warning Signals 
. 

Let us now turn tq the scheduled 
castes. Till 1977 the Congress was 
undoubtedly able to retain the con- 
fidence of a large section of this 
community, in 1971. for example. it 
won as many as 65 per cent of the 


scheduled caste reserved seats. The 
1977 elections seem to have been 


turning point in the relationship of + 


the Harijans with the Congress. The 
Congress then won only 19 per cent 
ofthe scheduled caste reserved seats 
as against 58 per cent by the Janata. 
Itlost all the scheduled Taste seats in 
the Hindi heartland. Mrs Gandhi's 
attempts to regain lost ground. 
beginning with her well publicised 
visit to Belchi (Bihar) are common 
knowledge. ^ 

In the event. a large number of 
Harijans had been massacred in 
that hamlet and Mrs Indira Gandhi 
was the first national leader to go 
there She travelled part of the jour- 
ney on the back of an elephant. The 
Congress apparently staged a com- 
eback in 1980 when it wea 61 per 
cent of the reserved seats, Fut in the 
critical Hindi heartland *_ wen 23 


percentless seats than in (al. Mor 


important still in Uttar Pradesh (the 
state with the highest proportion of 
scheduled caste voters) the vote for 
the Lok. Dal and the Janata com- 
bined was 22 per cent higher than 
that of the Congress and 6 per cent 
higher than the Lok DalJanata 
average vote in the state. 

Even in Bihar where the Cua; 
(D) polled 48 per cent 


^ the 
scheduled casate vole. de Lak bat p 


and Janata combined m 
win as much as 44 per 


s And Harijans 
Drift Away From Congress - 


reserved vote, Only in the South did 
the Congress win an overwhelming \ 


to Mr , majority ofthe scheduled cáste sup 
port. The available evidence sug s i 


gests that among the minorities only. 
the scheduled tribes voted: for th 
Congress in large numbers ini 
1980. 

It is difficult to say how much 
further the disillusionment of the 
minorities and scheduled castes had 
proceeded by the time of the next 
general election in 1984: As it hap- 
pened. Mrs  Gandàis brutal 
assassination resulted in a major 
nationalistic upsurge in favour of 
the Congress. The party set new 
records both in terms of the votes 
polled and seats won. The data 
available indicate that like the 
majority, of the population in the 
Hindi heartland, the minonties and 
scheduled tastes too rushed to the 
aid of the party. 

But that all was not well became 
evident in the assembly, elections 
that followed the parliamentary 
poll., More recently, Binore. 
Hardwar. Rath. Patti and Kashipur 
have sent similar warning signals. 

The movement of the Muslim and 
scheduled castes away.from the 
Congress is without doubt a 
development of serious significance, 
For three decades the party had 
ruled the country with the support of 
these groups. This alliance—the cor- 
neBstone of India’s political 
system—had ensured political 
stability and non-radicalisation of 
the weaker sections. In the changed 
circumstances the question that 

immediately arises is which way 
these groups will now go. In 1977 
both had turned to the Janata. But 
no such alternative seems available 
today. In the case ofthe Muslims the 
Kashipur by-election and the recent 
rally in Delhi point to two: options 
before the community. It can seek 
power through already existing 
political parties or alternatively 
through greater consolidation 
behind a new organisation. The lat- 
tér course could involve the risk of a 
hardening of sentiments all round. 


Fwo options 


The gains of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party apart, the situation is not clear 
in respect of the future course of the 
Harijans either. The long-term 
feasibility of a Harijan-intermediate 
caste alliance is yet to be tested. 

But how will the Congress recoup 

*this loss of support. It is tempting to 
believe that in northern India it will 
be able to consolidate the Hindu 
sentiment behind it. While it is cer- 
tainly_ true thal the fear of an 
aroused depressed class may com- 
pel the caste Hindus to vote for the 
Congress in large numbers. past 
record does notencourage the belief 
that they can maintain a measure of 
unity for long. On the contrary there 
are disturbing Signs that at least in 
some parts of the country popular 
protest is no longer seeking expres- 
sin within the framework of politi- 
cal parties. 

lí the agitations in Assam and 


Punjab are the most eloquent exam; . 


ples Of this trend, the militant 
movements of farmers in U.P, and 
Gujarat also fall in the same 
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histo! : tt > 
were tainly in a position to make 


jor contribution to the life of 
few india; the saying ¿in giving We 
receive" could well have come true 
for them. But, in order to do so. they 
needed a period of tranquillity; and 
this covid have been possible only if 
they had unilaterally withdrawn all 
their grudges and complaints 
against the majority and risen above 
¡the reactionary psychology of the 
times. But unfortunately, the 
Muslim leadership failed to give the 
necessary guidance. As à result, the 
Muslims were reduced to being a 
oup “with demands”. as such they 
could not become a giver group. 


Moral Stature 


The religion of the Muslims gives 
them enough moral stature to playa 
real and effective part in tackling the 
grave problems that India is facing 
these days. But, to be able to play 
this role, a “superior solution" (a 
phrase of Toynbee's) was required! 
It is thanks to intellectual ban- 
Kruptcy on the part of the Muslim 
leadership that no such solution has Ñ 
been found. SOS 

A thorough and pertinent 
analysis of the problem of the 
Indian Muslims has been made 'oy 
an American orientalist, Dr 
Theodore Paul Wright, Jr who has 
been writing exhaustively on the 
subject for the last 25 years in the 
most prestigigus journals of the 
world. Dr Wrights advice to the 
Indian Muslims 15 “to be as 
inconspicuous as possible so as not 
to draw Hindu backlash." He con- 
cedes, though, that "this is very hard 
advice to follow for a proud people 

living in the midst of their inon- 
uments of glory." 

. He divides the Indian Muslims 
into two broad categories—the 
coastal" Muslims and the "inland" 
Muslims, The latter he called 
monument-conscious, living in the 
midst of tReir Taj Mahals and Red 
Forts and Char Minars"—those 
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destruction. 
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to them that from the positio 


has not yet come 
n.of the 
"pack seat" they ace tree to devote 
ae and energy to exploiting 
their own considerable potential. By 
putting aside notions of privilege 
and precedence, they carr better edu- 
cate and develop themselves in con- 
sonance with the modern and 
fast-changing setting in which they 
now finc themselves. It 1s simply E 
questiof of their getting their 
priorities straight. | 

A prominent businessmé 
asked about his secret of success, 
said "starve the problems, feed the 
opportunities." And my advice to 
the Muslims would be the seme. 
History, afer all, abounds in exam- 
ples of peoples who have suc- 
cessfully risen from the ashes of 
their dead selves. A case in point 1s 
modern Japan. Its denizens, by their 
own account “children of the sun”, 
genuinely believed themselves 
superior to all other races, and, as 
Such, within their rights in attempt- 
ing to dominate other nations. Their 
slogan was: "East Asia for Japan". 
This way of thinking on the part of 
the Japanese was respúnsible for 
their being belligerent and 
aggressive as a nation from 1937 to 
1945, during which period they cap- 
tured Manila, Singapore and 
Rangoon. But they linally met with 
the most crushing defeat when their 
rival, America, dropped two atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
thus militarily crippling Japan. 


an, when 


Grand Peace 


They then had no alternative but 
lo accept a "humilicting surrender”. 
They now had to come to terms with 

ra reality which was given expression 
lo im a message broadcast by 
Emperor Hirohito on August 14, 
1945: "We have resolveG to pave the 
way for a grand peace for all the 
Benerations to come by enduring the 
unendurable and suffering what is 
insufferable." On September 2, 
Japan signed a document which 
Tatified the supremacy of America 
open 

course, there had bee 

attempts by military extremists o 
prevent the emperor^irom making 
this broadcast. When these failed, 
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velopment Fa, Was his reference to Urdu as 
e to climb!" expression of the Indian 
e ic laditislim s non-Indian identity: 
S9 had Dé rdu did come to be regarded 
d only #Y 4 number of influeptial Hindus 
orte I Mr Tarm) as the language or 
! j^* Muslims. The dispute (over 
> achem aw) Stage) would not have Recon 
fritter i i ensilied as it did by the 1920s if 
energy: ae RU sas. had accepted the 
; come Bet Script. But they could 
‘ A done so unless pey were 
b eir Lem accept a dilution of 
es of the “tfine it” o had 


¡cal What ide afamili 

iological «¿E aidea by no means unfamili 
ere js no Tunes Suddenly sounded SES 
unida? did a language, bome on 
ds re / oon. as authentically a pro- 
E) Of the Indian environment as, 
at peacock or the monsoon, 
yd begin a series of articles 
p. Years of independence. 
on few months we will 
no cles focusing on the his- 
nooo my and culture o 
& tinent. This article iy rep- 
de the Pakistani journal, 
"| Published from Ore. 


| is Only thog 


se Of Urdu And 
Partition—I 100 


By IQBAL KHAN 


come to «this vernacular, this language of thenry apabrahmsa work 


come to be identified with a non- 

Indian culture and an anti-Indian ` 

political movement? What in fact 

was Urdu? d 
These questions led me to works 

on the history of Urdu language and 

literature. What Pfound in,them, wash 

that the upheaval of 1947 was beingw 

prepared—not since the 18th cen- 

TON Mr Jain believes, but since 9,9 | 

mhuch earlier, practically since aD A t t —]I | 

time that Muslim soldiers. had Y pl 10n } 


established their courts in northern 


$ 


Of Urdu And | 


India that the process had been a «By IQBAL KHAN > 
prolonged. — sometim 5 A 
suite! o DEO FTER each ture arose in the eastern kingdom of 


Muslims and Hindus, but, equally, of Mahmud 


Jaunpur. It was in the centres of this 
between,the Muslim upper classes, Ghaznavi's inva- 


kingdom, and other places where 


on the one. hand, and the ordinary SONS (AD. 998— conditions were settled, that 
Muslim and Hindu masses of Indi. 1030) ^ Turkish indigenous vernacular literature ] 
9n the other’ and finally thata most and Persian began to thrive and come to 
impogtant battleground on, which SOldiers settled,in maturity. > : ^. 
this unequal struggle was waged wage. Punjab, Linguistic and literary effects of 
Urdu, and language in general. married Indians the cultural approximation, says ip th 
‘and, with the McGregor. are seen, at one level 1 
in second and third society, ir?the use made by the Delhi I y 
Cutting Edge sh had now no first nobleman and Persian pczt ur bc A 
7 A CRM NN - or momory of the Khusru of the vernacular speech o er thy 
The first discovery | made was peir fathers’ or Delhiefor occasional verses. At UNITY 


that, contrary to the popular notion, 


i gin, the process of another level of society, cultural nts: 
U E cons Eu : PM : 
E eee product of the con: ited. A period of approximation was — otherwise cei 
iem dier e Muslim immigrant ct between the expressed. The Muslim Sufi mystics Mb 
e indigenous people of India. ¡though dt home found a receptive audience in 4 
In some regpects, it predaies even pug 


g) conquerors and Indian people influenced broth 
> e : ple preapared the Nath Yogis, the worshippers of Siva; 
ds Mud OS language iral osmosis. Even At the same time, the Sufis absorbe¢ 
me ES arame inthe court of. avi, the iconoclast, many of the doctorines and prac: 
ake Rajput princes, of northern ` to approach his ticesofthe yogis. Through such pro- 
India, as well as in the entire regfon ; in "their own cesse the groundwork was laid fo: 
from Maharashtra to Bengal, was :oins Mr Chatterji two distinct, yet related develop 
great literary language knowh as Mahmud’s silver ments in religious thought ant 
A E tee MAS noted 1 the translation of Urdu-Hindi literature. 
Mr SK. Chatero has celleced l and his name and Oye development is to be seen ir 


Mr S.K. Chatterji, has collected : ij ` SS 
several examples of Apabrahmsa to oe inthe Hee ne HON aie eae 
hic! y 


show how close that eárly language a Y x $ 
was to present day Hindi (and appears in the late 14th century 
Urdu). Here is a specimen—a verse These are written in. the frant 
spoken by a Rajput woman about expression and the simple style 
her husband killed on the common in the popular Urdu-Hindi 
battlefied: love poetry of the time. 


the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni Ek: 

ad- 
“id nor 
icc of 


Em. 


ài 


? . 
Osmosis ° 
in Side, One recalls 


aider's reference in 


- - - . resumably based on 
Bhalla hua ju marie bahini, source of the period. 


mahara kantu lajjejjam A c 
Tu- estalle jal bhagga ghauDaty poo 
entu (bhala hua, behen, jo mayra ** a PUERTO m 
kantu (‘beloved’) mara laj ati mujhe, "> ang f idolat B 
saheliyo, jo (vok) bhag ke ghard slayer o i os 
e t bit Gi 
Thus, the language that gradually’ “€ 
took shape as Urdu was ‘not an/ho lit ghee-lamps on 


artificial language that grew up ind banners añd took 


The other development is seen in 
the verse of the poets called Sant 
mystics of a markedly protestant 
type whose leading representatives 
was Kabir who looked beyond the 
contemporary experience of their 
society to a rejection of both Hindu 
and Muslim teachings and 
observances. 


the court and @amp of the rulers. 1pTOcessions in his Thus, McGregor concludes, the 
wasoalready being spoken in the existence of common ground bet- 
bazaars of Delhi as a matter ofochement between {ween Nath Yogis and Sufis 


TES indus was continues encouraged the formanna of Eg. 
tur + the! ruler Stahabuddin MANUS and social attitudes whic 
ERAS Me os hori who, in his per- (ico found expression, inue 
not exactly quite simple and homely9! Muhammad Bin (century, in a vigorous literature. 
and sufficed for the few wants of theoims employing the — Oneofthe most US Quan 
3 ds were few andan (Sri-Mahamada ples from. this period given by 
pd E mira Amir) imitating McGregor is that of Maulana Daud 
of Rae Bareli, who wrote a “Mas- 


whose outlook on life was cir- k 2 

1 Nr Rz jorseman coins of the 
cumscribed. As Nir Ram Babu Sak-95 = navi, Candayan, in the Avadhi 
dialect which is fully Indian in both 


f anistan, and 

sena maigtains: we have seen hato! riu: ONE 
porti a developed literary S $ syle gand content. Dauds ICAN 
anguage. ded ya’. says McGregor, ‘is a work as 
What is more—and this és thessed, the vernacular day E The 
point 1 wish particularly tOove, which was des- ane major work of Hindi (i.e. Urdu- 
emphasise—right from the begin-ve into Urdu-Hindi, us di) O which stands in 
ning (since around the 12th century) McGregor notes that clear view, free of uncertainties as to 
date, authenticity and place of 


origin, it illustrates at once the con- 
tinuation of ancient literary 
traditions in religion and literature, 
and the presence of a truly popular. 
element underlying poetry of more iS 
formal character. 


Common Ground 


people of India, was serving as awas composed by a 
meansof assimilating the foreigners] Abdur Rahntan in a 
(the Turks, the Persians, thaced by vernacular 
Afghans) into the Indian environ: jt dealt with topics 
ment, and of creating, at the groyndly in Sanskrit poetry 
level as it were, a composite Hindu- jater Hindi poerty. 
Muslim. culture—a — profoundly even carlier example 
humane, multi-religious, simplendian vernacular was 
Indian nation, Let me tell the story-ary figure is thatof the 
of the development of the early Persian poet Masud 
Urdu, or Hindavi, in the words of Mr; ho is reported to have 
S.K. Chatterji, Mr RS MeOrgo ollecnon of verse in 
and Anne Marie Schimmel—a 1 PSE DES 
outstanding scholars in: this field -~ -=~ leen e EN NY $ p 
(Courtesy, Kiew- point, Lahore). We OUR cul Concluded) 

(To Be Continued) ran Indo-Mus —— 


While the Sufis and Bhaktis were: 
laying the foundations of a populari 
language and literature, and on à 


(To Be 


She 


os 
embolic Colle 


translated ` many 


E : Abul Fazi transi a; the 
Tus em edu eligious works. ae dt even 

y UR Bhagvad Gita and Ora enlighten- 

us eaczofthee a 

an ed thatche age 0i tiee i 4 
cultures that pad E was approaching: witness Ue 
been Pons following verses of Faini : 
taneously ue by-Annemarie Schimmel). m 
shape for Over Wi Come. 50 that we may 
hundred ye aces z 


the grassroots. LE the arch of light, w2 lay m 
j hôwever, ame * Foundation of a new Ka'aba wit 
mothing. Right from the begin stone EE. i 
EE PE T classes. e ee mount Sinai; the four pale 
exception of small enlightene knew Ofthe Ks'aba broke, and (LET i 
tions of them in even, M S "could fion of the Qibla gave way. —. fault- 
like the British later. that t UE sub. — Anewwelay the foundation of a 
nol political po red them. less siructire — R 
j ¿ho vastly 
IUS remained aloof dium nother, this tHrust e 
them andunderpinned their s Ta al towards Indianisation and towards 
as rulers by a distinct cu tur: composite Hindu and Muslim cul- 
identity: ture was continued during ET 
This gave an opportunity to ib of Akbars successors and. inthe 
intellectuals and the ulema, W literary sphere, culminate; eee V. 
© came in great numbers from centrall Shikohs translation © ene 
Asia, to continually reinforce the Upanishads into Persian ange ie c 
already existing ‘conservative and| title of Sirr-i-Akbar (the grea’ a : 
racist--indeed fascist—tendencies | ret), In Annemarie Schimme/s 
ofthe Muslim rulers and elites. — .| words, it was most remarkable work 
In his recent book, Barre Saghir nich became one of the “sacred 
Maen Musalman  Maashray Ka scriptures” of European idealist 


In'one form 0? à 


2 


Almaye. DreMubarak Ali hás given philosophers alter Anquetil K 
us an arc insight into the usum Duperron translated it into Latir 
society and culture during the sul- in 1801. = ae 


tanate and the Mpghal periods. The orthodox sections of the 
Here are a couple of passages from Muslim elite, could not stomach 
ihar book. it of the Mongol inya these developments Oh tae long 
_ ESO ie - Their revenge first took the forn? oi 
sion of ael E large UE an attack on the Shias (the poets and 
PAE oema, E o Sunn; Schelars who had been coming in 
I cca maca nakad large numbers from Iran, and had + 
axtremist views. On arriving here assised/ Akbar in his literary and 
TE eo elled ihe sels on Delhi religious experiments, were Shias). 
y P Abdul Fazl was murdered. And the 


elot to treat Hindus as zimmis. era 3 
z -£ Orthodox elements’ final triumph 

Jecause that treatment is permiss> ; 7 
p || eame with the ascension of 


e E the n Dr Aurangzeb to the throne after he s 
people of the Bookither EO ES had blinded and tl&own into prison] unexpen aced sights, 
0 be slaughtered or else Ted: hie brother, Dara Shikoh, the tran=smells of Peris and cen- 
‘o Islam. And if this were not poss- slator of the Upanishad and thejecting totally the Indian 
ible then at least they ought to be} rightful heir to the throne. unds and sensuous 
kept in a state of humiliation and? | as materials regarded 


degradation. Orthodox Forcés ne “enough for poetic 


their political and spin i 
j | piritual | the rulin 
authority and his name used to be | serve their 


rule in northern India RE in its make-up, all that was popularstible wealth of symbols, 


allegiances to ing ex; 


Certificates from? 

rae to. legitimise 
ae ere once 
While the ulema had successful) S es 


a. 
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"pue inain ob- 


article is to begin a 
socio-historical 
exploration of the 
evolution of 
puro Society in 

akistan and his- 
ndependance torically in, the 
sub-continent) This effort has been 
prompted by recent works on 
Muslim society by Gelner and on 
Pakistan by Ahmad. Ewing, Talbott. 
Gilmartin. Eaton. Metcalf and 
others. 

The article focuses on two inter- 
related areas, namely. the spread of 
Islam and the evolution and 
development of "popular" Islam in 
the socio-cultural milieu of the sub- 
continent. and the nature and form 
of the political struggle among the 
followers of "popular Islam" and 
"purist Islam" for religious and 
political hagemony in contem- 
porary Pakistani society. ° 


Any attempt to theorize about the 


social structure of Muglim society in 
Pakistan and historically in the sub- 
continente must begin with the 
question: how did Islam spread in 
India? And unlike some other places 
(e.g. Spain), why dig it succeed in 
finding a permanent home in the 
socio-cultural milieu. of th» sub- 
continent?  * A 

Much of the earlier historical 
writings about the spread of Islam 
(in the sub-continent and elsewhere) 
have concentrated on those aspsets 
which highlight the exploits of 
Muslim invaders of non-Muslim 
societies and the role of coercion in 
converting the conquered pop- 
ulations to Islam. Only ïn the last 
eighty years or so has historical 


evidence been — systematically” 


chronicled which shows that mis- 
sionary work by Muslim Sufi saints 
in India and Pakistan played a criti- 
cal and possibly the most significant 
role in Islamisation. This historical 
evidence has provided . valuable 
insights into the role of missionary 
Islam in the evolution of Muslim 
society in the sub-continent. Only 
very récently have historians and 


other schglars of twenticth-century 
India and .Pakistan produced 
` evidence that shows how profour- 


dly the social structure of contem- 
porary "Pakistani society has been 
influenced by the religious and 
social institutions 0? missionary 


slam Pop 
And Puris 


By RIAZ HASSAN | 


E jective of this - 


er A 


integral part of the mystic discipline. 
were established on an extensive 
scale. 

Muslim,mysticism reached India 


almost simultancously with the 


foundation of the Delhi Sultanate 
through the mystic orders of Chis- 
tiyya and Suhrawardiyya. In the 
14th century these orders were all 
established in their respective zones 
with extensive networks of Khan- 
*dahs. According to one account 
there were around 2.000 Rhangahs 
in Delhi and its surrounding areas. 
The Khanqahs, numerous and” 
extensive as they were, soon wove 
themselves into the complex 
cultural pattern of India and helped 
to remove that spirit of mistrust and 
isolation ^ which ^ honeycombejl 
relations ascong the various cultural 
groups there. ` ~ ` 
The success of Khanqah depen- 
ded very largely on the msident Sufi 
mystics ability to understand and 
emfhathise with the social and 
cultural climate of the surrounding 
areas. m fact relatively clear and 


? explicit principles for Sufi mystics 


responsible for organizing Khan- 
qahs were laid down. . 

There were also strict rules for the 
spiritua! and personal guidance of y 
the Khangah inmates and disciples. 
They were expected to make effec- 
tivg, contribution to the main- 
tenance of Khahqah. The principal 
support for the unkeep of Khanqahs 
in the carly Stages, however. came 
from? three sources: futuh - 
(unsolicited charity), jagirs (land 
grants). and waqfs (religious trusts) 


Mystic Orders 


The Khangahs became an impor- 
tant institution of Muskm and 
non-Muslim community life in 
medieva$ India: Their importance 
arose from the spiriteal, social 
welfare. educational and cultural 
functions they performed for the 
local population. The congenial. 
ensiructured social environment 
and the unassuming ways of the 
mystics were in sharp contrast to the 
highly stratified and rigid social 
structure of Hindu society. In the 
Muslim community the Khanqah 
social organisation was charac- 
terised by Islamic ideas of equality: 
and fraternity notwithstanding the 
discriminatory practices "of the 


Islam. © Muslim ruling classes. 


Force Of Sufism 


With the passage of time the 
Khanqahs. as a socio-religious 
organization, evolved and changed. 


\ 5 X 

My main thesis is also that Sufism The spirituality of she mystic and ,, 
was a principal historical force in“ knowledge of mysticism shifted yc 
the spread of Islam in the, sub- from a learned process to anse 
continent, and that it also played the hereditary one. The spiritual power qe 
dominant role in the evolution and of the founder ofthe Khangah came je 
development of popular Islam. to be transmitted through his'des- yy 
Given this intellectual orientation: it? cendents who became the centre of jn 
the devotion of followers of the Sufi ¡y 


d 


— 


$ 


B ESIDES the 
critical and 
roles 
they played in the 


also 

olution of. the 

Muslim society in 

he profound 
cultural and social influence that 
ihe Khangehs and their Saj- 
jadanishins exerted om their dis- 
ciples attracted the attention of the 
ruling class which, for spiritual as 
well as for political reasons. sought 
co-operation from the Khangah 

. organisations in maintaining politi- 
cal stability in the country. B 


social structure 
> India and Pakista: 


The dominant, but by no means 
° the sole. mechanism through which 
the Khangahs were co-opted by the 

state was through the granting of 

o substantial land grants (jagirs) to 
maintain the Khangah shrines%nd 

their permanent residents. By the 

time the Suf cult associations, led by 
descendants of the Sufi saints, 
evolved from the early Khangahs. 

their spiritual leaders (Le. 
Sajjadanishins) were granted sub- 
stantial jagirs by the state not only to 
obtain their co-operation in main-, 

e taining political and social stability. 
but also to use their influence and 

power over their disciples To provide 
military recruits for the state “at 

y short notice. 
T T 


These land grants, known as 
mattadad-e-matash (given as wagf to 
the sufi shrines or jagirs to the Pirs. 
Walis. and Sajjadanishins) were 
given firt by the sultans of Delhi 
and then by heMughal emperors of 
India and British colonial rulers. In 
fact. under Mughal rule the Sufis 
and their des¢endants were known 
as Laskar-e-du au (army of prayers) 
and were considered as important as 
the regular army in periods o£politi- 
cal upheavals and warfare in the 
country. 


Spatial Divisions 


E 


The Khangah/shrine of Hazrat 
Farid al-din Ganj-i-Shanker, pop- 
ularly known as Baba Farid. can 
serve as a good example of the role 
of popular Islam and the pirs in 
Muslim society. Baba Farid. a sufi 
saint of Chisti Silsilah. died in A.D. 
1265 at the age of ninety and was 
buried in his Khangah situated in 
] th town of Pakpattan in the Pakis- 
unjab. Over the centuries he 
remained an^immensely pop- 
saint among the millions of 
ers who inhabit the soathwes- 

The villagers belong to 
endogenous 
owerful ones 
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By RIAZ HASSAN 


1946 did it succeed for the first time 
in obtaining the majority of Muslim 
seats in Punjab —the area which was 
to become the heart of Pakistani 


spread of Islam s well as in the 
developmet of popular [siam in 


India and Pakistan. These 
Khangah/shrines subsequently 


evolved into sufi cult associations 

led by hereditary descendants of the 

sufí saints. Because of their spiritual 

d social influence over millions of 
F 


s 
ded their influence to economic and 
political spheres.coincided with the, 
interest of the other Muslim-landed 
classes (zamindars) and evolved 
over a period of time into a pir- 
zamindar alliance. This alliance 
was further geinforced by inter- 
marriage among these groups. Con- 
sequently. the pir-zamindar elite 
became the core of Muslim society 
as well as an integral part of the “his- 
torical state” in the subcontinent, 
and after 1947 the pir-zamindar 
alliance became one of the domi- 
nant politcal forces in Pakistani 
state and society. _ ~ 


Muslim society in Pakistan has 
two major spatial divisions—rural 
“and urdan. The city is the centre of 
government (sarkar) and the home 
of professional and business elites, 
merchants.cand the urban working 
class. These groups are responsible 
for.the production of the economic 


goods and professional services that — 


constitute an important component | 
of the national GDP. Besides these 

groups, the city is also the home of | 
the ulema scholars of Islamic juris- | 
prudence (Shariat) and scripture 

(Quran). Ulema have been at the: 
center of various Islamic reform! 
movements historically as well as in | 
contemporary ^ Pakistan. Perhaps 

the best examples of ulema-led, 
reform movements in recent history! 
areothe Deobandi movemest and; 
the Jamaat-i-Islami of Páxistan. | 


T y 
concern of! 
movements like  Deoband to! 
expunge  [slartic culture of! 
extravagant customs such as lavish | 
weddings. dowries.. and other 
ritual celebrations, which they | 
regard as  un-Islamic. These 
movements, which are also anti-pir 
and anti-saintly cults, downpayed 
these institutions in fafour pf 
individual responsibility to scrip- * 
tural norms. They asked their 


n 
The - central 


. Isla 


m Populist And - 


ne 
m 
as e : f Y : 
s Purist—III t 
is: M | 
] 
m By RIAZ'HASSAN | 
he HE ulema re an state has both relied on neir { 
in present the political support and. in its 
ae central of “purist” functioning, reflected and served 
tly tradition of Islam. their class interest, On the other. 
we | | They perceive"po- hand, the ‘pursit” Islamic tradition 
ue aaa] e islam based and its ulema leaders have, for - 
he | on he pir-murid reasons discussed in ghis paper, 
e | er. | paradigm as mis- remained at the periphery of the; 
o f leading, supersti- state. The ulema are committed Jo! 
cO- A = tious, and vulgar, breakingthenexus between thestate | 
ted | and they believe it needs to be and popular Islam and replacing it + 
ah / replaced by “purer” or true Islam » with the purist Islam. They have | 
en- basedontheQuranandShariatand made several attempts to do this but | 
ind for which they are principal spokes- until recently they have been able to | 


men. But popular Islam is the domi- 


exercise its power to contain their 


jed . nant religious tradition and as such agitation and struggle for political 
ved it permeates the cultural life. The power. ; 
zir- evolution of the state in Pakistanu i 
nce has been profoundly affected by the But the social ehange which 
ter- predominance of popular Islam. Pakistani society has undergone in 
on- Historically, a relatively weak the past three. decades has created 
lite ! central state has been able to extend socio-economic circumstances con- 
jety its political jurisdittion over a vast ducite to mass-mobilisation in sup- 
his- countryside with the help of leaders port of a ulema-led purist Islamic 
EA ofthe popular Islamic tradition and tradition which I have elsewhere 
cats the traditional zamindars. In fact it called Islamisation. Urbanisation, 
Gels can be argued that historically, pop- increasing literacy, and induds 
m ular Islain has been an integral part tralisation have created an urban 
ar 


i-pir 


of the stat? whereas the central or 
purist Islamic tradition has existed 
only at its periperhy. 

The unionist state in Punjab until 
1946 provides a good empirical 
example of this view. In the post- 
independence period the alliance? 
between the central rulers (military 
and bureaucracy), and the pirs- 
zamindars—the traditional rural 
elite—has remained essentially 
intact - 

The emergence of a military- 
bureaucratic state in Pakistan from: 
1959 onward has, in significant 
ways, sought to strengthen the state 
by bringing shrine management 
under state bureaucratic control. 
During the regime of General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, the con- 
trol and management of shrines was 
institutionalized in tht West Pakis- 
tan Waqf properties ordinances of 
1959 (supesrceded by 1961 and 1976 
ordinances). Through the 1959 and 
subsequent ordinances, an attempt 
was made to change the religious 
significance of the pir, but not his 
religious hold. by invoking a new 
ideology gf the Pirthat emphasized 
their piety and spirituality in the 
eyes of common people. The waqt 
ordinances sought to create a sense 
of unanimity between government 
policy direction. religious; values 
and the reformist ideais of the 


environment which is sufficiently 
socially differentiated to providethe 
ailema and the purist Islamic tradi- 
tion with an important and 
strategically located constituency. 


Social Change 


. 
The urban environment lor the , 
fifst time has enabled the ulema-led 
reformist movements and: par- 
ticularly the Jamaati-Islami to 
mobilise the masses in support of 
their ideological pasitjon=for the. 
Islamisation of the Pakistani state 
and society. Besides mobilising the 
strategically located urban middle 
and working classes, the Jamaat-i- 
Islami has also succeeded, through 
its tightly organised and carefully 
recruited cadre membership. to 
infiltrate the main institutions of the 
state and of public life. This has 
given it the power to launch politi- 
cal; actions to reinforce and con- 
solidate its political and religious 
position. K ES 


. By the late 19705, it had 
established itself so strongly that. 
- after the military coup of 1977 that 

brought General Zia to power, it. 
succeeded, for a short time, inle 
influencing state policies. General st 
Zia's Islamisation programme, in ¡e 
fact, is based on the blueprint pro- | 


ayed | pirs, = ie MU D ASIE ic 
a 1 i ideologue, ;Maulana, ny ats 
eun ; I] Waqf Ordinances Mauddudi In tfe first few years of © 
e Under the government of Z.A. General Zia's regime the advocates it 
high j "Bhutto (1972-1977), some of the ofthe purist tradition came to have ic: 
a . 1 traditional functions of shrine jdeological hegemony in the state at d 
à un i management, such as celebration of the expense of the popular Islamic is 
MIC f -urs (death anniversaries) of the tradition and its leaders. aat A 
| car- Í major saints. were taken over bythe ^ But gradually the social realities ie 
king, , £ new waqf bureaucracy. In keeping of Pakistani society have forced the ic 
unm i with the ancient function of the ruling military and buraucratic elite r, 
s for Khangahs and the Tariqa phases Of to reconsider its ideological support iy 


4 
ions, i ufism, Ayub and Bhutto revived the 
vious - i ea of shrines as welfare centres. 
i esent regime Of purist Islamic traditi 
Haq. the affinity political inroads a 
roment among the rural 
has diminish: ay of. 
sbrations do no 
rament back 


disavow 


HE Istam are an integral 
part of the Indian plural society 
| Even without the Muslims, India 
remains a plural society. Under the 
British, the Indian political scene 
was given a triangular character in 
which the government, the Hindus 
and the Muslims were treated as the 
main actors. After independence. it 
became evident that partition, har- 
dly solved the so called Hindu- 
Muslim problem. Instead. scores ol 
other problems emerged. 
The founding lathers made a 
positive contribution to` Indias 
D political and social health by mak- 
ing provisions for safeguarding 
religious and cultural identities 
within a plural but cohesive Indian 
society lt was rightly assumed by 
: them that if each community had an 
B | assured scope for development of its 
: Self-hood. positive contribution by it 
to the growth and development of. 
y national aspirations would follow. 


Group Interest 

In a democracy „various interest 

t 3 groups uy to gain maximum advan - 
| 4 Ee i tàge ina given situation. But the pur- 
i suit of group interest in 
postindependent India has gqne so 

far that the collective interest of the 

i nation is lost sight of While some 
f groups in the majority community 
identify Indian with the Hindu cul- 
ture. other communities, including 
the Muslims.isolate themselves into 
protective shells even at wie expense 
of becoming economically and 
educationally backward .Thus,both 
the communities have become 
prisoners of their own prejudices ol 
| the British era and the Indian 
| society istorn by communal riots . 
Religion still plays a major part in 
Indian poliucs. Appeals to religious 
| sentiments have acquired accep- 
tability for winning votes. Many 
issues of national importance har - 
dly figure in election campaigns 
Thus we have a purely Indian yer- 
| sion of democsacy. We should 
| examine our experience and find 
| out whether the conllict between 
| 
I 


indigenous ideas and Anstitytions 
and the borrowed British 
i parliamentary democratic insti- 
| tutions and the American tgderal 
| traditions has been suitably 
; resolved or whether it has given rise 
to a system where corruption as a 
way of life is beyond control. 
The most important issue is to 
` eradicate nma Neclings from 
the Indian mind. This, is possible 
only if religious or linguistic com- 
munities are able to seek a wider role 
in the process of national religious 
or linguistic cultural identities and 
national solidarity provided we take 
a positive view that each one of them 
has a role to play in: the wider 
national sphere. 
The Muslims of India or lor that 
, matter all communities have a right 
5 to retain and develop their cultural 
j 5 identities „and to. seek redress 
i S whenever they are wronged. They 
have also the right fo shape 
institutions that will “help in 
developing their idenfities, For. 
unless they realise their own self- 
hood, they'cannot be creative and 
Ñ play a positive Tole in national life. 
if . The "Indian? situation offers 
immesne opportunities for -the 
Muslims to be creative. They can 
rely on the inner resource: 
cultural history pro 
Wahiduddin 


existence under foreign dómi- 
nations Ane 

The Muslims being strongly cons- 
cious of history cannot deny them- 
selves the value of the historical 
experience they accumulated either 
during the foreign rule or in 
imperial times, When tested on 
Islamic principles. most of this life 
appears alien to the Muslim. Then 
what is the way out of this dilemma? 
The solution can be,found in the, 


* socio Historic process t9 "redive" 


that part of history in manner that 
¿he crust that set around their inner 
core gt strength and grewth $e 
remqved and with «his tHe alien. 
elements thet restrain their 
progress. 4 A 

Forexample,in the new situation, | e 
they have joined a great enterprise 
by commit&ng themselves to the 
Constitution. This Constitution bes - 
tows benefits of democracy equality 
and fraternity «md ensures tun- 
damental rights for all citizens. 
These values are not alien to the 
Muslims. And dhey — haye 
accumulated experience in the past | 
forty years of partnership. The enter- | 
prise of building a newesociety in | 
partnership with other communities | 
ih India must be treated às à | 
welcome opportunity. 

R . 
Rampant Corruption 

Democratic institutions have 
undergone modifications in a man- 
ner that corruption ande malad- | 
ministration have become rampant. | 
The party system, especially the | 
election system ,hàs played havoc so | 

| 


10M 


The Answer 


that it is high time that we made 
some basic changes in ~ these 
institutions. This is only-one aspect 
of creati$e reconstruction of Indian | 
society. There are numerous other | 
opportunities awaiting us. V 
Our efforts in the field of science | 
and  &echnology have largely | 
remained imitative. Before we ehart. | 
our path for further work in this | 
field. we will have to critically | 
analyse the qualityeof the work we | 
have done. We haye built a suf- | £ 
| 
| 
| 


Creative Integrat 


g 


ficiently wide base of western 

science and technology. but we ave’ 

to find new routes of progress. May I 

refer in this context to the book Fhe 

Touch of Midas: Science, Values and 

Environment in Islam and the West, | 
j 


° 
a 


edited by Ziauddin Sardar and 
published by Manchester Univer- | 
sity Press. It says: "Experimental | 
and empirical work cann&t be comi- | 
pletely divorced from ones heart, | $ 
[| 
1 


inner.intution. insight orfconscien= 
ce. Thus, the Quran seés science: 
within a framework of total human, 
experience and reason.and pursuit 
of knowledge has a very important. 
place in an Islamic Society but it is: 
subservient to puranic values and 
ethics In this framework reason and, ^ 
n go hand in hand”. t 
im pursuit of science and 
logy stopped when human 
and ethical foundations were 
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remarks which need 
questions of great hitorical and c 
temporary import for the well-being 
of our nation. - E Es 
The first problem is whether we 
can treat the (Indian) Muslim as a 
monolithic group for explaining 
their “political behaviour. Several 
contemporary analysts” “Muslim 
Culture, ‘Muslim ethos and 
"Muslim mind’ etc., as if the entire 
¿Muslim population was an undif- 
ferentiated collectivity charac- 
terized by a common »Weltens- 
chauung. As a purely theoretical 
abstraction one could visualise such 
categories. But it is highly quetion- 
able that such an abstrattion would 
conform to actual social realities. 
In fact. the Muslims, like other 
religious communities, do not con- 
stitute a single monolithic and 
unified community. Language. 
social customs, economic differen- 
ces and sectarian and other religious 
distinctions tend to divide them. Tha 
problems and grievances of each 
segment of the Muslim population 
differ in different parts of, the 
country. | x 
Even while considering the 
Muslim as à homogeneoys com- 
munity, theis political behaviour is 
not fully explained by describing 
their relation with the ruling party as 
a “passive patron-client relation- 
ship", as Mr Jain docs. One can dis- 
cern at least two distinct approaches 
to political participation amongst 
them since the beginning of the 20th 
century. On the one hand, they 
have participated through “secular” 
national political parties, e.g. the 
Congress throughout and the Janata 
,and others after independence. On 
the other hand, they have par- 
ticipated in the political system by 
consolidating themselves as a com- 
munal group. e.g.. through support- 
ing the Muslim League before and 
after independence. Thus, the 
Muslims have 
:ollaborationist and confron- 
‘ationist-cum-isolatiist political 
stance since the beginning of the 
20th century, There are also various 
:xamples of intra-community polxi- 
zal competition among the 
Muslims. The Muslim League and 
he Muslim Majlis have 
»multaneously — cfntested for 
Muslim support in many 
2onstituencies. 


¡Political Community 


Further, unlike Mr Jain, ittan be. 
argued thas the Muslims have not 
agcepted a “passive patror?client 
relationship" with those in office. In 
fact. by and large. they have voted in 
tune "with other religious com- 
munities, especially at crucial elec- 
icas, Like others, they voted against 
he ruling party. the Congress, in the 
1967 and 1977 ge&etal elections. 

From the available facts, it is also 
quite evident that after an initial 
period of torpor aíter independence 
the Muslims have become "in- 
creasingly active" in electoral 
politics. From the first to the fourth 
general electio he Lok 
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Is his articles Jenuary, 6-7). Me 1 23 
irilal Jain has made certain ~ The Musli ish 

oie critical | ing d 

cxamination because they involve y; 


adopjed both 
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the political systern from the 

llage panchayat to the parliamen- 
tary levels. Moreover, they have 
shown'equa? sensitivity to the politi- 
cal issues involved in general| 3 
elections. 

, Therefore, Mr Jain is not justified ' 
in not seeing the “Indian Muslims | 
as a political community in being or’ 
in becoming". However, he rightly 
believes "that the Muslims are part 
of the larger political community 
` that we have been trying to build out 
9f our patchwork society and that 
£ssentially it is a hangover of the, 
past that we continue to speak of the 
need to bring them into the 
mainstream.” D 

Moreover. there is no evidence of V 

an alarming grówth of Muslims 

nationalism in India. In the Lok 

Sabha elections, baiting Muslim s A 
League's success in Kerala, all * 

Muslim communal politicai parties; 2 
including the Muslim League, have. . 
generdily lost deposits in other 

States, such as, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Kar- 

nataka and Tamil Nadu. * 

Two broad and general con- 

clusions can be drawn. First, thate 

there is no single Muslim political 

Strategy or pattern of Muslim. 

palitics which,can be said to be true 

forthe whole country. secondly, that na 
in some aregs Muslims vote en bloc, 

that is as a cohesive group, while in 

9thefs their votes are distributed 
according to the merits of the issues. 
involved are the social base of the 

parties. 


Broad Conciusions . 


Further, Mr Jain talks of the 5 

"Muslim rule” and holds that the 

"Muslims have eithereruied non- 

Muslims or been ruled by the latter". 

Here, tlsere is an urgent need to cor- 

rect the ideological false@conscious- 

ness which had been indéctrinated 

by the colonial rulers. The colonial 

historians periodised Indian history 

ñn communal terms, such as, the 

“Hindu rule and the "Muslim rule”. 

But they used a secular nomencla- > 

ture the “British rule" for theirs and 
nota communal one, i.e., the "Chris- 
tian rule’. The communal 
periodisation of Indian history was 
a part of the overall British policy of 
divide and rule. Contemporary 
Indian historians have already dis- 
carded the communal view and 
periodised Indian history as ancient 
period. medieval period and mod- 
ern period. The sooner this is adop- 
ted in the generai parlance. the 
better it would be for eradicating the ə 
communal virus from our body 
politic. : 

Never in Indian history all the 

' Muslims had been rulers and all the 
Hindus the ruled or the vice-versa. 
In the ancient period. there were 
Hindu kings and emperors, as well, 
as Buddhist ones, eg, Ashoka 
Maurya an aj'arshavardhana. In 
the medievai ~ jd also there had 
been Muslir aad emperors as 
well as Hinc `. In fact, many - 
1 L «e political-cum- - 
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6) Please allow me to make 
basic points. 


Religion is not dharma; while a ¡onomic 


dharmik society sticks to myths and 
conventions, a religious society 
reflects a value system; ergo. a 
religious society itself becoems a 
political community in every sense 


political community; SO. T 
should be a political leadership akin 


to their identity. 


Tilak had strugglgd hard to’ 


establish a new definition of the 
"Hindu" which did not exist prior to 
1857. Mahatma Gandhi picked up 
the thread. Consequently for Jin- 
nah.there was no way out except to 
accept the two-nation theory. 
Following the installation of the 
Congress ministries in the provinces 
in 1937. not only the Muslim elite in 
Western U.P. but the Muslim 
masses all over the country had 
become alert. Then came the tacit 
understanding between the Britisn 
and the Congress which became an 
pea secret during the days of-Attlee 
nd Mountbatten. 

Mr Jain says that the Mughals. the 
urks and Persians were not frater- 
al to the Muslims of this land. I will 
quest him to reconsider this pro- 
osition. There were even non- 

Muslims in the ruling camp of he 
Mughals and the caste rules had no 
place in it. There could thus be no 


* discrimination against the Muslims | 


of Indian origin. 

The founding fathers of the Con- 
stitutior introduced the system of 
joint electorate for only one-simple 
reason. They wanted to make sure 
that all the minorities. whether 
religious or linguistic, should be at 
the receiving end and the majority 
be at the giving end. 

The geographical concept of 
political nationalism is a 20th cen- 
tury phenomenon. If Mr Jain agrees. 
then Jinnah was not unjustified. 
because the politica? concept of 
nationalism has never existed in this 
sub<ontinent as it exists in the 
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Sir—Mr Jain's articles have! 


f underscored reasons for the back- 
{ 


wardness of the Indian ims 
But he ignores the fact Me 
Muslims have had a glorious tradi- 
tion of achievements in the fields o: 
art. science and culture. the worlc 
over. Neither in the past nor toda: 
have they been inhibited ir 
collaborating. transacting business 
and building bridges with people of 
other faiths and beliefs since the 
inception of Islam. The Prophet 
signed treaties with. non-Muslims 
fom ne mol keep himself insulated 
gain, the statement th e 
Muslims all aver the Soda me 
resisting the process of development 
RU AE Has any Muslim ever 
been critical of our > 
achievements in the E me 
e and oceanography. to name 
en the ‘Struggle for free 
was on. Indian „Muslims ee 
shoulder to Mer with 
Hindu bre n 
their mite tc 
present day pl 
cannot be attril 
which. on the othe 
them to explore 
he rea 


of the term. The Muslims are a loyalties of 


there any othCr n I 
ae lesser-developed nations like 


India. Pakistan and Sri Lanka are 
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opos "Muslims After in in its totality. 
Partition” by Girilal Jain Qanuary Jay that 
some [r Jain 


transcends communities. 
denies it as regards the 
indus) Uneven and inadequate 
development has 
iarginalised and pauperised alarge 
nunk of the society while benefit- 
ag a few. Feeling that his share of 
he cake is being denied to him. a 
person turns to narrow aggressive | 
region: religion.caste Or į 
Cr. It is on account of this | 


facing increasing aggressiveness 
among groups and communities. 
Hindus versus Muslims.Tamils ver- 
sus Sinhalese. > Pathans ^ versus 
*Mohajirs —whatever be the garb 
the essential problem is the same. 
Mr Jain correctly points out the 
mistaken notion that some Muslims 
name óf having ruled over India. A 
Muslim has raled for a while. but 
seldom Islam or Muslims as a class. 
But his notion of the impotence of 
the Mughal empire is misplaced. It 
was.in fact. more poyer than any 
er Indian empire before 11 
gren P'SHAZI ZAMAN 


New Delhi. 


Sir—Mr Jain maintains that 
Muslinís cannot be modern and 
progressive so long as they. follow 
the Islamic principles. This is a 
wrong perception Islamic prin- 
ciples. mainly contained in the 
Quran and Hadis (sayings of ¿he 


Prophet) do not. in any manner. |; i 


come in the ways of one’s progress if 

followed correctly and intejli- + 
gently. 
a Mr Jain has referred to the hostile 
reaction. evoked by the Supreme 
Court jutigement orethe Shah Bano 
case. The judgement was definitely 
an attempt to reinterpret a particular 
Quranic principe and. therefore. it 
was rejected by the Muslim masses. 
Any such attempt is bound to be 
rejected owing to three main 
reasons. One is that attempts of this 
nature have so far been made by | 
those who do not believe in the 
Islarric principles themselves. The 
second is that such interpretations 
as attempted through the infamous 
judgement are designed to create 
confusion among the Muslims 
about their fzith and have the back- 
ing of known anti Muslim forces.. 
The third reason is that authentic 
and  unchallengeable inter- 
pretations of. a number of, 
established scholars are already 
available for reference and none of 
them have differed on the basic 
Islamic principles. 2 
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British consciously 
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and gave them weigl 
ang representative i 
Congress leadership 
prepared to conti 
extend these privil 
India if only the Le; 
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It was not so willin 
But these issues 
principal concern ir 
need to concern our 
with two other que 
impact of modern « 
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Muslims? If so, why 
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| , Indian history. The 
ern education on i 
the Muslims was 
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| By GIRILAL JAIN 


u 
Uy T is a commonplace that as the tion as urged by Sir Sayed. they 

British consolidated their rule in ignored his interpretation of the 
| India in the first halfofthel9thcem- Koran seeking to explain The Pro- 
i phets message in terms of natural 


tury, the upper crust Hindu were ph 

| [quick to take to western education; sciences Afghani a leading advo- 

| that this gave them an advantagein cate of Islamic fundamentalism and 
the administration and the new pro- revivalism, ridiculed his “na- 

|! fessions such as law and medicine turism”. 

!! which the Muslim) could not over- By and large; the Pind? intellec 

| come; and that his imbalance led to tuals have been, putting on deVelop- 

lla series of developments which ments since the early part of the9th 

| culminated in the  countrys century an interpretation. which? 

cannot bear scrutiny. The amount of 


partition. ES 4 
All these propositions need to be material ‘hey have produced on 
‘their. so-cafled renaissance begin- 


qualified. While the Muslims did lag ‘th 
‘| behind the Hindus in the field of ning with Raja Ram Mohan Roy is 
western education in the three pre impressive As far as I am aware, Sri 
sidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Aurobindo alone has questioned 
Madras, in the critically important that fhe Hindus have witnessed 
anything like;a renaissance which 


United Provinces (now Uttar 
Pradesh) they were not slower to must by definition mean revival of a 
take to modern education thanghe lost tradition to a point where it 
Hindustthere. Yet it was U.P. that ebecomes the dominating principle 
became the main battleground in in that society s life. Tflere has been 
the Muslim League's struggle for no such revival among the Hindus. 
Pakistan. Sri Aurobindo wrote his crtique of 
the supposed renaissance in the first 
Cr decade of this cgntury. Over75 years 
Principal Concern later the renaissance myth persists 
5 . -° This again is too vast and com- 
1 5 3 ^ : 
M RAE eU TE plicated a subject t$ be discussed in 
for the simple reason that they con- this space. l'have of necessity to limit 
stituted only around 25 per cent of 
British India's population. In the 


myself to some essential obser 
later part of the 19th century» the 


vations The said renaissance 

involved denigration of what came 
British consciously tiltedein favour 
of the Muslims and other minorities 


to be called popular Hindusim and 
of,the priestly class of Brahmins 
and gave them weightage in services 
angi representative institutions. The 


who presided over it In plain terms, 
it meant the difarming of the Hindu 
x miu SE elite in the religious realm Any 
Congres leadership was more than Super of Hindu prasies wet 
extend these privileges in a free ME RET de DE TA and 
India if only the Legaue was willing n T S 9 h io im 
to give up the demand for partition. Mco Bayo lo begescarded 
E Ses otsonwillit, This was to be followed.by a return 
But these issues aoe be our is theVedas jane (ue Upnishads "d 
principal Suse this article. We irene Bae TES thing whieh, 
need to concern ourselves primarily ° There could be no return to the 
with pio other PEU Was ihe ancient scriptures in the absence of 
AD m m EC e ee the knowledge of Sanskrit and iff 
M ERE c Hs us and the view of the spread. through the 
Es iei VE agency of the western educational 


The answer to the first question System, of western values and d 


ula me Spions no eee of number of other factors disruptive 
es Pian SaaS ROTE] of traditional ways of life. In 
the Muslims was vastly differene eon’ ha PORC s 
Among the Hindus it produced a Coa ea a oe ET RON 
SoS er CEG SHORES of the Gita as if it was the Hindu 
‘Brahmo Samaj °in Bengal, Ou ami ofthe Dile ane E 

ay al Koran and propagation of the 
(nana Sara) m SR India theory chat the mystical experience 
which M ud a ea Hinduista =, was the central pillar ofthe Hindu: 
j new face. Westem tdeation did not eye Em n SUNT iS 

CEP CoU tiated the Hindu from other 
E civilisations and placed it above 
| trary, beginning with Syed Ahmed them, that it provided access ios 
| Brelvi in the 1 f the 19th other fields of knowledge, and that 
| fa 0 LENG pera GH c this experience wast widely access- 


century, we witnessed the rise. Of ¡ble ^ through various yogic 
fundamentalist movements among NOR: MD. 
1] pe Wahabis, for example . Th 
This brings us to the'second ques- 1 eo 
| tion: why was this the case? Pollution ry 
The answer to this question is too 
Needless to recall that 


| complicated to be adequately dim 
cussed here. But the sum and suts 
; stance ofit all, however, is that whi 


Lokmanya Tilak and Mahatma 
Gandhi played the key role in the 
elevation, of the Gita and 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, Vive 


its new western educated elite was r 0 
determined to defend, the Hindus kananad , Sri. Aurobindo 
did not have one which its new elite Maharishi Raman in the propage 


; Was interested in d ing. Itis not” tion of yoga. But the vacuum refused 
OS to be filled As a result the top 
Hindu elite did not have much 


to the central tenets of Christianity Hindu by way of thought to lean on, 


an accident that Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, who sought to adjust Hinduism 


«and Islam and opposed state pat- however loudly its members migh 
Tonage for Sanskrit, is almost have shouted 
Universally hailed as the father of heritage. 
modern India, It would be wrong to 


Seek to establish amon: 
Muslims an organisation like the 
e any event, while 


a e Muslims t ak to: educe > 


the t 
wes Nt could not be and it was no! 


to be easily and quickly 


- western impact On India 
Hindu And Muslim Responses 


and. 


about .spiritual 


It would be absurd to suggest that 
Compare Sir Sayed Ahmed with him. the Hindu elites march into moder 
if only because Sir Sayed did not nity as developed and defined by the 
s a straight and linear pro 


Indian traditions were too tenacious 


aside. Popular Hinduism survived 
with its caste system and the pollu- 
tion theory. though increasingly 
deprived of its legitimacy. The belief 
in miracle solations did not disap- 
pear Godmen continued to pro- 
liferate. In fact, they acquired larger 
following than perhaps as ever 
before, especially among the wes- 
tern educated middle class precisely 
because these people had moved 
away from tradition. Astrology pro- 
spered as perhaps seldom before. 
But the process of the following of 
faith continued 
One other development deserves 
notice in, this panaromic survey. 
This is the steady development of 
Hindi and the attendant movement 
away from Urdu and the imitation 
of the Arabic- Persian culture it rep- 
resented To an extent, this move- 
ment was unavoidable-in view of 
the end of Muslim rule, and the 
replacement of Persian by English 
as the court language. And the 
growth of Hindi arm its sister 
languages such as Punjabi, Gujarati 
and Marathi antedated British rule 
Indeed, Urdu itsekf derived from 
Braj Bhasha and Khari Boli, precur- 
sors Of Hindi as we know it today. 
But the movement, to begin with, for 
thé rejection of the Arabic script in 
favour of the Devanagari script 
followed by the effort to Sanskritise 
Hindi represented a yearning for 
Hindu cultural revival 


Pertinent Point 


There was an anti-Muslim aspect 
to this development Urdu did come 
to be regarded by a number of 
influential Hindus as the language 
of the Muslims The dispute might 
in all probability not have acquired 
the intensity it did by the 1920s if the 
Muslims had accepted the + 
-DeéVanagari script. But they could 
not have done so unless they were 
prepared to accept a dilution of their 
identity as they had come to define 
it 

That again ıs separate matter 
which need not concern us in the 
present context The pertinent point 
for us is that the rise of Hindi and 

allied languages could have helped 
in the emergence of Hindu identity 
if the elite had accepted it But the 
elite did not accept Hindi and stuck 
to English 
The real is rational, as Hegal said. 
¿So it is futile either to commend or 
condemn developments that have 
taken place in the last 150 years 
among the Hindus In any case, I 
for one am not interested 1n doing. 
either. My purpose is underscore | 
the only inference which, in my op. + 
nion, the developments can yield. 
This inference is tRat the Hindus | 
have not become a community in a | 
"positive" sense of the term. i 
it is for example, not an aberra | 
tion on the part of the outstanding 
spokesman of the Hindus that 
almost wilhout exception they have 
in the pase? U-years emphasised me 
“unity” of all religions and not the 
uniqueness of Hinduism which, 
after all, alone can justify a firm and 
passionate adherence to it This 
irresistible desire on their part to 
t 
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Tisa mere accident that the com- 
munal carnage in Meerut in U.P. 
as bee lowed by the massacre 
ER. Yadavs in Dalelchak 
and Baghaura in Bihar. But the two 
sets of killings spotlight two of the 
ugly features of the country s com- 
plex social reality. — E 
On the face of it, 1t 15 rather sur 
prising that the Hindus and the 
Muslims should kill ong another 
on the slightest pretext again and 
again in various parts of the country 
when the intra-Hindu conflicts have 
become as bitter and violent as 
Dalelchak and Baghaura show they 
have. But botli are facts. We cannot 
shirk either. s 
It is common to take the view that 
the Hindu-Muslim conflict is older 
than the intra-Hindu feuds and 
Jherefore more, fundamental. The 
reality is more complicated. The 
Hindus have fought among tl.em- 
selves since the beginning of their 
history. Even a cursory Jcquain- 
tance with their literature should 
suffice to settle this question. The 
Rig Keda speaks of internecine wars 
among the Aryans themselves. A 
Hindu society at peace with itselfis a 
myth which its 19th century 
apologists built up. The myth held 
fora pretty long time. It is now being 
shattered by events. 

Violent conflicts, like wars, are the 
result of the absence of a hegemonic 
elite in a society. The Hindus do not 
possess an elite which can impose its 
willon the rest of socicty. Indeed, the 
very principles of segmentation(jatis 
and hierarchy(varnas)on which the 
dominant Brahmins in the past 
organised and sustained the Hindu 
social order are facing so profound a 
challenge from the process of 
homogenisatton and the principle 
of equality that they cannot possibly 
prevail even if they take decades to 
be vanquished. Seen in that perspec- 
tive the intra-Hindu conflicts are at 
least as fundamental as the Hindu- 
Muslim one even if these are not 
equally bloody. 


Profound Challenge 


The intra-Hindu conflicts are also 
at the heart of the turbulence we 
have been witnessing in the land. 
Clearly there can be no social peace 
in a country where the so-called 
majority community is so greatly at 
odds with itself as the Hindus are. 
Clearly such a community cannot 
constitute the mainstream which it 
can expect the others to join. Clearly 
it cannot lay down the norms which 
it can enforce on the others. Clearly 
it cannot serve as the nucleus round 
which a nation can be successfully, 
even if painfully, built 

By» and large, neither the com- 
munalist Hindu nor the liberal 
Hindu wants to face this reality 
about his society apparently 
because it is so disturbing. It is dis- 
turbing 10 the former because it 
stríkes at the very roots of the Hindu 
Rashtra of his dream and to the lat- 
ter because it shatters his borrowed 

concept of a majority community 
trying to Jord it over the minorities. 
The concept it may be recalled, 
came with the British. They were 
used to thinking in terms of well- 
defined religious, linguistic and 
cultural communities and they 
applied the same yardstick in 
India. f 
he racist. rhenries also became 
Ar CSS ¡cin the 18th and 
AI n ies and the British 
à p aese as well in India. The 
Hine. and the M 


covered the fact that most Muslims 
were converts from Hinduism but it 
made no difference to the official 
policy. Incidentally, Sir Sayed 
Ahmed spoke of the Muslims being 
a separate race. 

The British view of our social divi- 
sion is, however. not central to the 
present di scussion. The more perti- 
nent poiht is that unwilling to com- 
prehend and examine the reality of 
their own socie y. both the com- 
munalist Hindu and the liberal 
Hindu turn to the Muslim, the for- 
mer in search of à scapegoat on 
whom he can blame all his misfor- 
tunes in the last 1.000 years and the 
latter in search of an object of pity 
on?whom he can spend his liberal- 
humanistit compassion Inevitably 
the diagnoses of the communal pro- 
blem by both kinds of Hindus are 
simplistic and the solut?ons offered 
by them impractical. 


Separate Race 


Whatever the communalist 
Hindu might believe amd say. the 
presence of the Muslims ia India 
cannot be héld responsible for the 
absence of a so-called Hindu 
Rashtra in the country. It is 
extraordinary tha? the advocates ol 
this concept should have^ been 
opposed to partition But that is © 
separate issue. Mofe pertinently, 
partitior»left in India a state which 
was for all practical purposes Hindu 
„since a majority of Muslim govern- 
ment gmployces, both military and 
civilian, and members of the 
educated middle class went over to 
Pakisian. The Hindus opted for a 
democgatic political erder but they 
failed to sustain it on their own 
strength. Indeed, if India has 
enjoyed a rcasonable degree ol 
political stability, it has done so 
largely because the Muslims and the 
Harijans (outside the pale for most 
traditional Hindus) have been will- 
ing to support the Congress 

The-communalist Hindu blames 
Mr Nehru for having given a 
secularist (19 him anti-Hindu) twist 
to the political process: But the 
charge only begs the question as to 
why Mr Nehru could get away with 
an allegedly &nti-Hidnu approach, 
in a  predeminantly Hindu 
country. A 

The irony ol it is that, like Hindu 
Rashtra, the liberal Hindu concept 
ofa secularist India in a meaningful: 
sense ol the tezm too must remain a 
mirage for a long time to come lor 
two simple reasons. First, the 
Muslims can neither persuade nor 
compel the Hindus to share effective 
power with them, They cannot per 
suade because they have insisted on 
giving themselves a distinct identity 
and divorce it from the Indic past 
They cannot compel because they 
lack that necessary power. And if 
they ever manage to acquire such 
power, the consequences would 
almost certainly be too horrendous 
to contemplate. 

Secondly, the Hindus can 
neither accommodate nor exclude 
the Muslims trom power. They can- 
not accommodate because the 
memory of partition haunts them 
and the Muslim determination to 
preserve and strengthen their 
separate cultural-religious identity 
reinforces iL And they cannot 
exclude because the Muslim pop- 
ulation is too numerous and 
politically conrcioms and because 
they cannot produce a majority 
party which does not need Muslim 
‘support Even he Bharatiya Janata 
Party (the old RSS-backed Jana 
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of his knowledge to malign the relocation spoils the education of 
Civil servant who does not play 
bali. | 
The change in the civil service is’ 
not accidental. It is part ofa design 
intepded to isolate and break up its. | 
honsugeneous chagacter. This has | 
been largely due to the qualitative 
Change in the character of the 
Indian politician. In the first few 
years eof independence. he had 
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“Nature Of Indian Diversity - 
A Mosaic, Not Fragments | 


FTER 40 years of what should 
ave been a sobering experien- 
ce. our opposition leaders ¿ontínue 
to discuss their future course of 
action as if an all-India altemative 
to Congress is feasible even before 
the Congress becomes too weak to 
play the Kind of role it has played 
since independence. This is truly 
extraordinary: for it betraysa lackof 
understanding of the "mature of? 
Indian society which must det. Y 
mine the shape of the politicalSrder 
just as the political order reshapes 
fhe social arrangements. Surely. 
there can be no escape from this 
dialectical process. On this reckon- 
ing. India must in the foreseeable 
future remain one dominant party 
system. regardless of whether that 
party is called the Congress or some- 
thing else. E 
It is fashionable to talk “of the 
religious, linguistic and caste 
divisions in our society as if they are 
; not suitably bridged. This represents 
a misunderstanding of the social 
reality. India is not à collection of 
fragments which the state forcibly 
holds together. It is 2 smoasic, the 
constituents of which fit together to 
form one whole. though a fluid 
whole. I regard the. distinction bet- 
ween isolated fragments and pieces 
of a mosaic. or a itgsaw puzzle ifyou 
like, as so sienificant for the purpose 
of understanding political develop- 


ments that I wobld wish to 
underscore this point rather 
heavily. 


It follows that. as I see things. 
there is no fundamental division*sin 
India which can polarise the politi- 
calorderina manner that enables to 
to produce and sustain two clearly 
identifiable parties. India was 
polarised in the forties along com- 
munal lines, leading to partition in 
1947. And it could have been 
similarly polarised after indepen- 
dence if the communal electorate 
system had not been abolished. or if 
it had been allowed to return by the 
backdoor in the shape of propor- 
tional representation. 


Intricate Mosaic 

The Indian society was a mosaic 
before the British consolidated their 
role all over the land after 1857. The 
‘Muslims werz very much a part ol 
that mosaic, indeed the biggest one 
in view of the basically c 


ment which in reality was more 


% nature of the Hindu social arrange- 


d 


horizontal than vertical. Despite the 


upheaval caused the 
super imposition of 
British thought processes and 


mures under the Raj. India would 
have remained the mosaic it was if 
the British; had not introduced ths 
separate electorate in 1906. It is in 
fact a tribute to the inherent strength 
ofthe mosaic that it took the Muslim 
component almost 40 long years to 
move out of it and that too under the 
extraordinary conditions created by 
the outbreak of World War Th the 
resignation of Congress ministries, 
the Congress léaderships OPPOST 
tion to the war effort and the British 
government's 
Muslim League to the hilt 

It is now futile to debate whether. 
India's partition could have been 
avoided. It imakes little sense to 
f history- 
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By GIRILAL J AIN 
of the British and the abolition of 


the separate electorate. Given their ^ 


distribution in independent India, 
the Muslims could not become an 
independent political force in the 
pre-partition sense. It does nof- 
follow that they have been 


_ marginaliséd. as Syed Shahabuddin 


and his supporters would have us 
Ibelieve. The Muslims are too big 
and self-aware a community to be 
marginalised. What has “happened 
s that once again they too have to 
axe their place in the mosaic. No 
significant group can dominate a 
mosaic and by the same token no 
group can be made. 

Let us for the sake of-argument 
take the Muslim component out of 
the intricate mosaic. though in 
reality that is not possible because 
we are not dealing with one but a 
series of + mosaics linguistic.” 
regional professional and so on) 
which fit together to constitute the 
Indian Union. What is then left too 
remains a mosaic. Indeed, that is 
precisely why the concept of Hindu 
nationalism has not taken off the 
ground. hough the Hindus, unlike 

e Muslims, constitute a majority 
in almost all parliamentary. and 
most of the assembly constitueacies 
in the country. 

X Inthe absence of the caste system 
among the Hindus. independent 
India too could have been polarised 
alorg communal lines even under 
the system of joint electorate. For. in 
a caste-free society the Hindus could 
have become a political community 
inthe western sense ofthe term: that 
would have provoked the Muslims 
to make a response as Muslims. But 
the caste system has survived the 
assaults on it and so long as it sur- 
vives, India must remain a mosaic. 

There is scope for genuine dif- 
ferences of opinion on the possible 
consequences of a British policy 
which emphasised linguistic dis- 
tinctions instead of religious ones 
and sought to promote, them by 
demarcating provincial boundaries 
on that basis and using the 
indigenous languages for adminis- 

&rative and educational purposes. 
As it happened. the British did not 
even toy with such a proposition. 
For the orientalists, who in the early 
part of the 19th century opposed the 
introduction of English as the 
medium of instruction for higher 
education, favoured Sanskrit and 
Persian instead. So the acceptance 
of their proposal would also have 
tended to emphasise the same com- 
munal divide which the system O! 

separate electorates SO successfully 


promoted. 
Pertinent Point 


the language 9 s 
and administration. that it created à 
pan-Indian elite , 
caste and linguistic differences, 
shared certain aspirations for. the 
country and itself, that this elite has 
survived and prospered in indepen- 
dent India. and that it has an enor- 
mous stake in ensuring that India 
remains the mosaic 
meaning of its qua 
-to commu 
casteism. 


I cal this opposition qualified 

because most Indians educated in 
fhe western system through English 
ás the medium of instruction retain 
a measure of loyalty to the language. 
feligion and caste of their 
forefathers even if this allegiance is 
ambivalent as it has to bein the con- 
text of the process of modernisation 
which in turn must invelve varying 
degrees of Westernisation. To be 
candid. I am net one of those who 
regard modernisation—Westernt- 
sation—as being essentially * and 
wholly antithetical to our? owt 
inheritance and who would wish to 
push secularisation the Way the 
Soviet communists have done in ^ 
their country. As I view the scene. 
the Indian inheritance needs to be 
renewed because it has lost its vib- | 
rancy; this inheritance is large .' 
enough to accommodate certain 
western values süch as equality and 
justice and strong enough to avoid 
being swamped; an elite which is , 
divorced from its past or pasts (qsin 
our case) cannot help renew 3 
civilisation which is what we have 
been; it can wage War on the people 
as the Chinese communists did 
under Mao Zedongatthe time ofthe 
“great leap forward" in the fifties 
and the "great proletarian cultural. 
revolution" in the sixties and the 
seventies. 

In the nature of things such an 
elite cannot truly be representative 
of the cgmmon people. Norcanitbe 
wholly unrepresentative of them. As 
such it has to be ambivalent in its 
attitude towards both the state and 
the political process. It is also 
unavoidable that the nature of tbis 
ambivalence would differ from 
individual to individual, depending 
on the degree of his Westernisation 
and status in society- Thus the more 
westernised and well placed an 
individual, the more contemptuous 
he must be of the political process. 


Political Process 
^ The political process too is 
managed by and large by the 
intelligentsia. Uneducated leaders 
unfamiliar with western idiom 
such as Mr Mahendra Singh Tikait 
of the Bharatiya Kisan Union are 
still a ranty in India. But with the 
exception of the top leadership in 
the freedom movement, the political 
rocess is managed by and large by 
the less well educated and less well 
placed sections of the intelligentsia. 
Mr Nehru felt ill at ease with his 
precisely 


nised. In independent India politics 
other lad- 


may appear 

sectional- 
aspirations communal) + and 
interests are less fikely to engage in 
Self-promotion than the others. 

^ The sociology of the 1 
intelligentsia and the political pro- 
cess is thus far more complex than it. 
is generally assum 


ed to be. That 


¿Sciences 
An outcome of our present system 
of education is that we believe in 
managerial abilities more than in 
the capacities. We respect our pro- 
fessors more than our poets; the for- 
mer talk more about what the poete 
create. We bow to the bureaucrats of 
letters than to the actual men of let- 
ters. In all the arts, the dispenser of 
funds provided by the government is 
more sought after than the artists 
"themselves. In science too it is the 
same; the officers keep the funds so 
that scientist has to kowtow to the 
fundskeeper. Down the line, the 
managers become more important 
than the creators. The managerial. 
revolution might have fizzled ¿out 
zIsewhere in the world, but here the 
managers rule the roost. 
' India, we all know, has had along 
past. Butwe were unaware of the fact 
that India has had many pasts and 
had they coexist à siddha trick-of 
many existences all cont 
in the past. The Tami 
‘glories that might 
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goals in order that our education: 
might.grasp and grapple with the 
problems ahead. 7 
India might not have had a his 
tory as Herodotus or Thucydides 
wanted, but why should they decide 
what our sense of history should be? 
We had a philosophy of history 
which is morc important than the 
facts of history as they are called. We 
nad a philosophy of living. And 
more than what the guru-sistya 
_ tradition to be effectively operative 
in the modern world will have to 
‘recapture that philosophy. : 
Education is compartmentalised 
today, specialised, and developed in 
various branches denying the 
thinking man the opportunity. to 
think of it as a whoie. Life does not 
consist of so many departments; it 
has to be lived whole. And a 


philosophy of education should be 


dedicated to the national life 95 >: 


whole—to make it possibt- ^ 
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40ST every one agrees that 
mething is wrong with our 
bn. But no one seems to 
Picty what is. wrong. and 
lorrect it. Educationists seem 
O^ aired a vested interest 1n 
t obtains today and 
I hat it will not be pro- 
n to disturb the status 


“ational philosophers like 
GOTT Rabindranath 
nd others. The conditions 
t favourable, but some of 
n dared at great expense of 
rit and resources, to con- 
rthwhile experiments in 
n, sometimes succeeding as 
res Viswabharati and in 
a Gandhi's Wardha school. 
ch sporadic experiments 
ten conspicuous by their 
in these 40-odd years of 


mper with the duration of 
3n. We modify the terms and 
schools and colleges. We 
immicks to keep unwilling 
in schools. We give them 
hing, shoes and books. We 


i 

legislation. We let higher 
y of leaming proliferate 
“do practically nothing to 
a a . 
imary education available 
Ind often we read in the 
srs which have a sense of 
1 nothing else, about can- 
for competitive exami- 
saying that Lord 
tien was the apostle of 
id that his wife was grand- 
ie Buddha; that Bajpai was 
Bengal and became chief 
f: Punjab! j 


moan the laxity of authority 


ts are unwilling, or unable, 
any authority over their 


3 
en carry more books and 
E s to school, especially in 
- f classes, and they seem to 
Jrebooks and more subjects 
Ever dreamed of in our sta-. 

Butthe sum total of their 
Jon seems to be not what 
Rt at school but what they 
Watching television. 
fess knobs and order a 
Ppear. But of science 
Nave little of any 
ia Ye launch a satellite 
E a applause and, if anyth- 
E Baer cen Upon Soviet or 
| ONES as the case may 


4 ee of knowledge but 

Imor Toots’, as Thoreau 
a re than à Century ago. 
Chnologies duly 
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On Education 


By KA NAA SUBRAMANYAM : 
so do all other Indians. The dif- 
ficulty is compounded by the new 
ways of looking at history which 


Marxists, existentialigs, Vedantins 


Yogis Sanyasins 


With the «esi 


makes you a 


pleasures of the flesh. 
The overall failure 


equality, of fafin 


of underhand manoeuvring. 


National Goals , 


What national 


freedom. Not only the 


ones 


perspective. Sometimes 


today especially in 


fortable than going 


inssearch of s 
theongoing 
er à 


E 


¿fat we have shifte 

from havingno history back to hav- 
ing no history again. The history of 
science is rewritten in India so that it 
can accommodate Indian claims to 
history in science. And so on. 

_ Our education*l system has made 
of our professors of philosophy full- 
‘fledged philosophers. We have no 
others if we eccept the Godmen who 
are more agutely conscious of politi- 
cal power than cven the politicians 
themselves. Fluency in English with 
a choice metaphysical vocabulary 
much-beloved 
philosopher in India, newer mind 
how you go after money or seek the 


goals 
aspirations we had, we seem to have 
mislaid by the time we achieve 
older 
generations but also the younger 
abandoned the nati 
outlook and ideal Education is not 
these days calculated to inspire any 
national outlook in the young 
Education, being a state subject 
often produces intransiggnt regional 
perspective? rather than a national ,. 
s such: 
fissiparous regional perspectives are * 
«corrected, and sometfmes not. ; 
Granting then thas education has 
failed us qn most fronts, what are we 
to do to reinstate it as a national 
idea? Many solutions suggest them- 
«selves, chief among them the scrap-* 
ping of education as.it is practised 
its higher 
reaches. The purpose of formal 
education is to make life possible for 
the youngsters of today to live in the 
years ahead of them. ghis objective 
is often forgotten; we give education 
to the young ìn the eighties so that 
life can be livet in the sixties. For 
equipping the scholars of today with 


Vedantins, «nd 
various others are bringmg in our 
midst. Each one canvassts fcr his 
own version rather noisily and with 
government supra as often as non 


r educa- 
tion is to be seen in the fact that we 
swear by democracy and do not 
have any idea of the equality of man 
and have no méans of educating 
-futurégenerations for it Democracy 
should mean an educated sense of 
ess and justice and 
“an opportunity for each oneto make 
good. Even in the so-called learned 
professions, there is no tolerance of 
rivalries; there is only an ¿abject 
desire to reach th® top by some sort 


or 
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indu backlash 
is being written 
‘be a temporary 
indian secular 
estime Over 
Krishna Kumar, 
int article (Times 
secularism 15^ 


deals and even 
ot automatically 


of Hindu 


fessor Pratap Chandra. has shat- 
tered what he calls the “myth of 
, unity of faiths”. It is always good to 
i shatter myths, and that of the unity 
| of all faiths has, as professor Chan- 
dra so convincingly points out, ser- 
ved ils — purpose. But in 
distinguishing the fundamental dif- 
ference between what he calls "goa* 
| centered” versus "man-cente-z" 
religions he seems to imply-that a 
real understanding and hence a 
dialogue is basicaly impossible. 
Since adherents of God-centered 
faiths monopolise the truth there is 
nothing to be discussed, whereas the 
tolerant Hindu admits that thére are 
truths and truths 
Professor Chandras articles end 
with a tribute to the Indian Constitu- 
tion and the ideals of social equality 
| and justice expressed therein, 
culminating in the rather astonish- 
ing statement that "it was time we 
i unambiguously proclaimed that 
| humanism was our national 
philosophy". Surely the? sentence 
should be in present ténse? But was 
humanism ever a “national 
philosophy” in India, except in the 
minds of the founding fathers who 
| must have acquired “these ideals 
from western (Greek) philosophy? 
The very notion of social equality is 
absent from the Dharmasastras— 
Manu did indeed prescribe different 
| punishment depending on who the 
| offender and the offended wert. 
| Higher castes, especially Brahmins, 
| always got lighter punishment than 
| sudras for the same offence. 


| Major Flaw 


The mounting violence in post- 
independence India is due to the 


A as 


LI 


begun to discover that they havgg 
rights and that they want to have 
them acknowledged and implemen- 
ted. The atrocities against Harijans 
in Bihar and elsewhere are the sad 
proof of the ongoing struggle for 
social justice. = f° | mazo 
In Hinduism (with the varieties of 
beliefs covered by the term) really 
| "m an<entered'? Indeed, one can 
claim that the individual is free to 
believe what he wants within thg 
fold of “Hinduism”. But professor 
Chandra is conspicuously silent 
about Hinduism as a "society- 
d centered" creeg and this is the major 
n flaw in his argumentation. 
hj Individualism has never been à 
si virtue in Hinduism—man ls essen- 
fr tially a part of his family, clan and 
Ir caste, A man becomes an indiyidual 


e 


stages of a Hind; life; 
rastha and sannyasa. 
signify that he is no 
Hj longer partof society, he has become 

a social, drop-out... Moreover. how 
vé many mi take to vanap- 


in modern 


priand fourth 
tidthóse of vanap 


By STELLA SANDHAL 


N two recent articles in The Times Hindu, 
of India (Jan. 6 and Jan. 7) pro- pollute the temples if allowed to 
enter freely. The very 
another 
unclean—even if it is "only" in à 
religious sense—cannot possibly be 
cbmpatible 
equelity ofall mtn. Being à Hindu is 
then:basically a racial—and conse- 
quently racist—concept. But even 
within the Hindu race certain’ peo- 
ple are considered unclean and 
polluting. How many harijans 
bother 
stitutional right to enter temples in 
localities where the orthodox caste 
Hindus are determined to keep 5 
them out? Non-Hindus do not even 
haye the constitutional right to enter 
a Hindu temple, classified national 
monument or not, since Article 
throws 
institutions?only to. "all classes and 
sections of Hindus.” In these cir- 
cumstances how can we decently 
maintain the myth 9f Hindu 
tolerance? 


¡chin the western sense only at the third 


d implement 
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with the notion of the 


to demand their con- 
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open Hindy religious 


lt is this very intolerance that 
makes certain Hindus com- 


«crnalis&. Professor Chandra dis- 


misses organisations such as fhe 
RSS as marginal. How does he then 
explain the recent upsurge of 
numerous Hindu organisations 
bent on defending the Hindu dhar- * 
ma? The Hindu (Jan. 7, 1987) Nad a 
short article about the demands of a 
new® organisatien, the Hindustan 
Sanyukta Hindu Morcha. This 
organisation wants à uniform civil 
code for all citizens which seems to 
bé a reasonable secular demand. 
But they also want a ban on cow- 


-slaughter and compulsory Sanskrit 


in all»schools, demands which are 

both unsecular and urfreasonable. 
The study of the, Sanskrit 

language as such is of course neither 


fact that the downtrodden have gular nor unsecular, but it is lakely 


“fat, along with the sufdy of the 
languagg will come the entire politi- 
Ical ideology of Hindu thought ES 
\expressed in the majority ôf Sanskrit 
exis. And that ideology is certainly 
not promoting the ideals of social 
equality and justice that the Indian 
Constitution promises. One can 
imagine what will happen if such 
organisations become political par- 
ties (and they intend to be) With 
actual political power. They are 
likely to demand a Hindu Raj 
however much prolessor Chandra 
assures us that such a demand is 
impossible. e 


Civil Code 


The present Hindu backlash 
about which much is being written 
at the moment may be à temporary 
phenomenon that Indian secular 
democracy will in due time over- 
ome. but, as 


9,1 


of India 3&.. 


for all sections of society. 

It. takes a deliberate effort o. 
those ideals and even 
then the result ts not automatically 
assured. 
decades of economic progress 2n 
relative social justice, 
managed to rid itself of re 
superstitions. Actually, God 
ing an important 


mG 


Dr Krishna Kumar, 
pointed out in à recent article (fimes - 
987), secularism 1S” 


linked ta social justice and progress: 


After all, the west aiten 


has not yet 
eligi 
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“what is to be done” given in Vedic + 
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LL major, religious com- d 
munities in "India are psy- 
chologically under siege. Economic 
social and technological changes 
are proceeding apace and dre deeply 
affecting all aspects of social and 
ersonal life. The psychological, 
ultural, and «even the natural 
nvironment is undergoing rapid 
ransformation. It Creates a complex 
ind difficult situation for upholding 
social values and usages pag 
‘icularly religious beliefs ~ and t 
rituals. t 
These are believed to be endowed 
with timeless validity. They provide 
the meaning of life to" most 
individuals and groups. Faiths 
possess some flexibility so that the 
sacred may retain jts credibility even 
when secular practice» and trends 
undergo significant change But 
the Tact remains that the transfor- 
mation of social-economic, cultural 
and technological conditions makes 
transcendantal beliefs and values 
increasingly discordant with the 

‘social reality. * 

There are differéat modes of res- 
ponse to the shifting equation ber 
ween beliefs and the facts of life. 
Religious beliefs and values may 
undergo reformation and” thus 
remain more or les in concord with 
the social "environment, Or the 
believers may become more 

| orthodox and cofiservative in their 
practice of religious values and 
rituals thus moving toward fun- 
damentalism. Indeed, the, two 
movements of reform and reaction 
in a society may develop 
simultaneously, leading to conflicts 
between the protagonists’of reform 
and those who tend to become more 
orthodox or fundamentalist. The 
wars of religion in Europe's middle 
ages were fought out between Chris- 
tians who were reformist protestants 
and those who became orthodox 
Catholics : 


Vicious Circle 


In India today the situation is rem e 


dered much more intrichte due to a 
number of unusua! circumstances 
To begin with, there is a multiplicity 
of religious,communities and secs 
with a growing sense of rivalry and 
‘competition between, them. TI 
attitude of being on the defensive 
| obstructs the reformation of the 
ifaiths to meet the*challenges. of 
[socio-economic and technological 
developments, and it tends to 
become a vicious circle. There is à 
growing sense of insecuri 
the followers of almost a (y 
lo the fear that liberalisation X 
social moles and personal attitudes 
would erase the distinction between 
one religious community orsectand 
the others, thereby destroying their 
separate iden . The feeling of 
insecurity is exacerbated by the fact 
that the forces of modernisation and 
development have their roots out 
side India. As*such, those who 
become modern also tend to become 
like foreigners in their own land. | 
is that there Is 
e the 


ocial Values U 


leaders and followers also do not 
want to lose their share of material 


Pa 
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By SURINDAR SURI 


efenders of traditional beliefs 


rogress. 
Insofar as the religious com- 


munity in India are concerned— 
whether 
minorities—they feel 
pushed to the wall Inevitably they 
‘try to grasp-and to articulate the 
changes taking place all around 


the majority or the 


themselves 


hem in their own idiom. Within 
heir symbolic framework the threat 


to each religion is seen as coming 
from other religions or sects. Secular. 
thinkers and activists also consider 
, religious secretarianism as the main 
cause of the growing social anomie 


and of the murderous rioting that 
flares yp on slight provocation. 
Aspirants to pesitions of political 
power manipulate and exacerbate 
tensions between religious com- 
munities, sects or caste groups. But 
the’ question that remains 
unanswered is about the cir 
cumstances or historical forces that 
have created such a situation of 
anomie, social insecurity and 
tension. D 


Historical Currents : 


The challenge confronting India 
today is to identify. articulate and 
deal effectively and constructively 
with the underlying forces that are 
transforming our society, Or else. we 
may become slaves of these power 


o ful historical currents and be tossed 
about violently. as is beginning to 
happen already. It is significant that 


the, riots between religious com 


munities or castes take place mostly 
in congested parts of old cities or in 
is 
tremendous pressure of population 
in such urban localities Residents 
of these communities also face an 
econdhnic crisis of historic propor 
tions They are mostl) engaged in 
traditional crafts such as carpentry, 
book- 
binding or petty shopkeeping With 
increasing mechanisation of 
production of articles of all E 
i as 


backward rural areas There 


blacksmith operations 
the 


crafts 


a 


viability of the 
dimnished greatly. 


The land occupied by artisans 
The and crafismen who often belong to 
minority religious communities or 
backward castes has become valu- 
ential or besiness pur 
ilders may want to get hold 
land occupied by the 
nalised social groups. The way 
cular thinkers who 
ed the concept of conr 
munalism These phenomena are 
anti-secular and irrational hence 
provoke emotional reactions. rather 
than becoming subject of scientific 
research that would seek to get atthe 


able for resid 
poses Bu 
of the 
margi 
f ded bys 


heart of the matter. 
. The starting point 


spin-off m. 
technological 
not merely undermine 
. beliefs and practices 
marginalise groups whose 
fessional work has bec 
date. Religious and ca 
o 


developments 


ange Breeds 


their «Their own status and authority have 


ditions of growing disorder the 


for a scientific 
study is that old city riots are the 
ainly of economie and 
that 
traditional 

but? also 


are no longer in a position to dosa- 
been deeply eroded. Those of the 
upper strata who have benefited 
from economic and technical 
development have moved intoancw 
world where they have little to do 
with their erstwhile cñents The 
vacuum produced by loss ofthe com- 
ventional links of patronage an 

protection is sought to be filled by 
the lumpen elements. Within the. 
prevailing conditions» of social 
anomie. the state organs responsible 
for the maintenance of law and 
order are no longer able to ensure 
peace and stability. Indeed, in con- 


police and paramilitary forces tend 
to become disoriented and hence 
undependable. D 


Social Instability 


o 

Social instability is not eaused by 
religious fanatics or fundamen 
talis Until we grasp the nature. 
dimensions and the future course of 
development of these driving forces 
we shall not be able to control social 
disruption or anomie. Once the 
techno-economic developments 
have passed beyond a certain level 
it becomes virtually impossible to 
grasp and control them. This is the | 
lesson of Yascist regimes under 
Mussolini Hitler and Franca A 
similar argument may be made 
about the world wars as well as the 
regional wars now going on in many 
parts of the world. including the 
ethnic conflicts in Sri Lanka. 

All countries are afflicted with the 
problem of social injustice, inequity 
and conflict but it is characteristic 
of India that there is a confusing 
inter-mix of problems and issues 
along several distinct social sectors — 
It is not easy to grasp the overall © 
situation or to work out methods 
policies and practical programmes 
tó deal with the situations Take the 
case of Bihar. Caste and class wars 
have been going on there for a long 
time with the higher social strata 

generally having the upper hand in 
hitfíng at the lower social groups 
Neither the government nor the, 
public organisations have been suc- 
cessful in curbing the free wheeling 
violence The intervention of radical 
extremist groups in such a situation 
might be viewed as effort to fill the 
vacuum of public authority caused 
by the failure of the state organs to 

maintain law and order i 

On the other hand, the higher 

social strata who * feesived - 
traditional respect and obed.< 
lower castes and classes and 
return. gave them patronage and 
protection, have lost their status and 
authority, Now they are unable to 
maintain their traditional self — 
respect mor can they protect and 
promote their material interests by 


D: 


]n i context Dr Chat- 
topadhyaya raises an important 
uestion, He asks whether the entire 2| 
system referred to in the 

Atha-va Veda and Yajur Veda— 
scholars * presented in a manner Which sug- 
gests ^no interest in. systematic 


P oject m astronomical observation an arbit- 

Chapters an seven appen ieir a rarily connected with Uus E me i 

contributed by experts 1D s A ES than theological tivi Rom Neu | 

ective field: and the aut io she roots in the pee te the Harap- | 

consulted ther distinguished pan culture?” (P 2 ). This sugges- | 
holars ch as Prol. RS. Sharma, tion is subjected to careful ] 

c d Dr DK. "restrospective probing and is left 


anna G Qe age 3 : E 
Dr abort With all this assistance , as a conjectore requiring further 
or of the book- research. Commenting on this in his 


mains the auth : ) 

Mc views expressed are bis and aS foreword Dr Joseph Needham 

he says, he 1s responsible for the remarks “there has long been cod 

errors 100." o ^ troversy about whatgivilisuon it was : 
^ hat initiated them (tracing the path | 


nirái thesis of, of stars through the moon): perhaps - 


What then are the ce | 
this book? - this book will help to settle it” ^ | 
wa he contrary. the . i 

Despite claims t0 the contrary ne Apa fom isihemiates and | | 


cri 
a cae in the absenc 


Vrae direct evidence _other natural sciences, such as 


written recorcs, iden : Nace EE 
i "cal organisation metallurgy, l pre-h 
about socio politica g ge cry this ques 


- including science and period: 
and cuu and o come by. In tion Dr Chattopadhyaya concludes 


fore. * ft tion no other science developed dur, | 
ses, therefore. we are lell 1 science deve OE 

SE ike choice between dependable ing the first urbanisation. For the | 

ORC es making of “conscious natural, 

S i i - true sense, Inda@ hiss, 

und and less sound science 1n the trpe :; $ 

or between SO ee a qe OUR at ne 


esumplions based on materials tory had ait t e | 
pcs (P86) material second urbanisation which was no, | 


unearthed shows ‘that there were longer the grip of priestly adminis- i 
some 258 sites which may be said to 
belong to the Indus valley civilisa- e g E 
tion. There were atleast fifteen ciues A review, even a much longer one 
with populations A o than this ‘cannot hope to discuss, 
sand persons each, with granaries to Several important oues raised x 
i c i this book, such as the nature of RIA i 
! ue eee ine and the policing role of religion In | | 
d h : e ever, two | 
occurred without the production ofa Harappan culture. «hc ideoló a | | 
3 icultufal surplus subjects which prov! e the gr | ! 
RU zu cal frame of this work need wx | 
Food surplus and urbanisation, brought out. ee pde S | 
together, imply the class division Ol topadhyaya m pe ence 5] | 
society, of which. authorities have view that the qui icar | | 
described two main groups. These ancient Indian culture is mys ic t 1 
are an administrative group, such as insight his goes de 
riests and scribes, anda produc- unn. 2 
Ron group, including P oners, explicitly stated by Radha ear 
cweavers, brick-makers, metullur- d by a host 0! © P 
gists and so on. (P P 89-90). Although 


Te 


and assumé 


au AN 


he refers to the furrowed field and F? i > E ce based 

z dams of Harappan technology Was por But pone de mpirica 

. their capacity of fashi bumt On O servati E | 
P. ashion | burn methods, is to be fund in the praec i ; 


- pricks. He quotes à number of 
authorities to substantiate the view 


^ 


that bricks maae during the Indus 


tice of the ancients In India, as t 


study testifies. Science 15 a 
part of our heritage aS the Greatly 


civilisation were "burnt not only to - s oe 

Modern standards but also on mod- extolled mystical maduna S ics | l 

> ern principles.” dly what spectacular technology” | i 

? innovations, js the attitude ca | s 

: ~Atno other period has the Indian makes science possible. Memper, | | 

. builder ever struck upon this most scientific terfiper Sor f scien | i 
businesslike size of bricks.” These ine metodo hand with the | f 
bricks are not comparable with any developer Ice Wh t we need to i 
attempts made in ancient Sumer, pere ; lence ant 1 


counteract the malevo 
superstition rampant t 
cultivate the spirit of sci 
we can inherit from our 
only we Were tou 
aright. Practice anc 
hand in hand: thatis 
of Indian science is mo 

urely academic exercise. 


Egypt and other countries, tille we 

come down to Roman times.” (PP 

108-109). Prof. Chattopadhyaya 

goes on to tell us that brick technol- 

ogy was lost a. a 
n and wa 

ntervenirz dar! the Vedic 
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search Institute, Melukote Collection l 
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e of astronomy, is there any trace ofthe | 
| 4 
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By 


use of force or vi 


^ > Y 
olence by Under suchftonditi 
hold law transition or transfo: 


IE 


Ts itas 
Ons o 


So} 
me: 
ho; 

stn ule f 
course, Ir 


e not hold true O „sel a aB 
avengers of evil deeds inflicted by individuals, mainl oups oi | ul sc 
the powerful upon the weak and youth, who act LUN ic E t 
they know it That is why they try to Violation of — EE et 
disappear as soon as their deed is Umatic | cano, 
3 A e| new elite 
e done. They are aware that they risk part ectedto | er eT. 
their lives when they undertake to the public authorities icularly to | SÍ 
unish those whom they regard as expected to maintain Sane are) Grea 
perpetrators of evil deeds. Retalia- n Yet everyone is disoriented, norms, © dus and 
tion is the governing principle of one gains material Denebie DER SS [| discussi 
voluntary terrorism. situation or fights against E 1 Hindus, 
^ x ime e identity 
When the conditions of social d9 We so from here? Ere E 
: E 2 anonfie becomen widespread ánd “q. me 
5 te deep-seafed. — the organisations Prevailing Norms j Md 
entrusted with enforcement of law After A $ | : A 
E y After ident i : of Indi 
s and order also tend to loose their has E dE the reality, one unfashi 
legitimacy and public credibility. almost everyone MORD articles 
G is not necessarily the case that they and work in an ethical prefer to liv ancient 
D ? become partisan in à situation of tive manner. Maps * creatior 
s conflict between different, CO becomes feasible ed that ite, +) | plighta 
- munities or castes. The very fact q Ex necessary to) | is some 
Rr e o so. Except for the relatively rare -| | 
that the police and the authorities individuals wh $ » j Odd. 
„fail to curb and control recurrent j o must act in an | Whe: 
$ V 
; 1 AM immoral and anti-social manner | teo 
mass violence or social unrestisli- p f mel. ner | | qual m 
bi AS A : ecause,of personality defects, he ' ulture 
a ie to deligitimise them, hence their y, D. v ne culture 
c > aye : MM vast majority would like to be moral, Islam— 
impartiality may be disbelieved by pons R A d a 
Sd rede 2 gonstructive and — co-operative. | | blems 
all the parties involved in the con- Howe EUNT y | 1 
! Be ! owever, some individuals with - | deleatc 
flicts, but particularly bx the ones CE I ñ de a | A 
; ucc E C ampition and idealistic goals | | realise 
d E^ de 1 ihi jo 1 ilit 
As a result different communities e jen icult to work within the j militar 
or class and caste groups begin to confines of the prevailing norms. i | deep st 
En salvos Up for E sel Most societies operate with'a certain y | circum 
protection, assemblin arms and degree of fle xibility in such cases | (Dies 
ammunition, workin B ARACHIS But in periods of transition and | | peopl 
f ue g gies crisis, the sense of insecurity and rehabi 
of attack and defence. These steps ; T3 Some 
A UE anomie ^ tends to „become ¡some 
are intended to protect only specific widespread | becam 
groups but not the society or local p LAC. f . | the sit 
community as a whole; hence the This is the case in India at present ‘whole 
_sectarian bodies do not hesitate to because the spin-off of new technol- ‘their 
“initiate violence as a pre-emptive Y. cannot be accommodated 'aliena 
measure or for some specific within the prevailing social and | Thi 
purposes. o cultural framework. To the youth in; ‘impor 
, . Under normal conditions, the law India today what happens !n intelle 
and order maintenance organs of Europe or the USA is as much vis- [the B. 
the state can employ force without ible as what happens- around him ¡very 
expecting retaliation, but the private and, in fact, makes a:much deeper strata 
protection forces do not command impact r EN " intell 
^ - such legitimacy. When they apply What is an even more traumatic event 
coercion or use violence, there is a fOr the youth today is the sharp split ^ polu 
high probability that they woald “between those who can, and those | cum. 
j receive in kind what they inflict Who cannot afford to dress and ie 
$ upon others. — Free-wheeling move around in highly westernised || E 
lawlessness tends to generate chain manner. The impact of movies and. SU 
reactions. Even when one cycle of television shows on those who can- iom 
. such events is completed, it is not not dress in the fashionable manner” 5 
7 forgotten nor forgiven. It is liable to °F fly off to London and New vow Pi la 
š set off delayed chain reactions after may- well be "imagined: Some Bu 
: a lapse of time, even decades, and in societies have reacted to the impact over. 
" different parts of the country. of distant utopian visions by impos | senc 
Chain R ing the iron, bamboo or. as in ed a moti 
" ! ain Reacti | case of Japan, the language cU Pe. . stra 
o 3 ions Others. have encouraged | ee | poli 
Social disorder ~ does “not emigration: Neither of theseto ie ARE 
or action is feasible for India at 
tod E STARE p y reas 
"EN : gre 


ain 


that 
E ores 
have become 


sorde 


terrorism cannot | be! 


p 


» m E 

] V, GIRILAL JAIN'S concerns 
AY Bare rather unusual. In his 
three articles (June 17218, 19), he dis- 
Pst : ^ 
c questions which preoccupied 
inds of those of the earlier 


ggle for freedom and shaped its 
course. In his discussion he tells us 
about some of the forces this 
struggle unleashed and the legacies 
it lelt behind: he tells us of the new 
| educational system which created a. 
new elite which was the hope as wel 

as the despair of India; of how the 
^d new education had unequal impact 
on two segments of the society: Hin- 
dus and Muslims. At the heart of the 


„Hindus, their survival -and “their 
identity. 

In these articles» Mr Girilal Jain 
mentions Hinduism witf sympathy. 


S. | even betraying concern at the plight 
| of India and Hinduism. This is 
ty, one | unfashionable. One may write 
on that | articles on Hindu advaita and on-its 
rto liv ancient artistic and architectural 
INSI — creations, but to mention its present 
that it 1 | plight and its presen} political status 
duy to } | is something simply not done. It i8 
ely rare | ; odd. 
t in an \ When two cultures meet on une- 
manner | | qual military terms—as the Hindu 
ects, he | culture met the West and earlier 
je moral, 1 Islam—it giyes rise to grave pB» 
perative. | | blems of self-identity dor the 
als with + defeated party. When India finally 
tic goals | | realised that she had lost in the 
ithin the ° |. military contest she was filled with a 
z norms, || | deep sense of inferiority. Under such 
"a certain Yo | circumstances, other non-mHitary 
ch cases. | ‘forces came in to play. Different 
tion and | | people — sought, psychological 
arity and | ¡rehabilitation in different ways. 
become Some retired into their shell and 
» | became apathetic; some others mat 
the situation by self-repudiation and 
at present {wholesale imitation. They saved 
w technol- (heir self-respect through sell- 
mmodated jalienation. a 
ocial and This sell-alienation was an 
ie youth in, ¡important „component of the 
ppens in intellectual ferment that followed 
much vis- Ithe British conquest of India. It was 
ound him ¡very pervasive and attacked all 
ich deeper 'swatas of the society, partje 


intellectual elites?Even people who 


traumatic eventually came to fight the British 


a Mi ) IE E 
lit ^ politically surrendered to ther 

Autti ih culturally. This surrender gave rise. 
dress and | to what may be called the politics of 


self-alienation and. ted by many 
sources. it became. increasingly 
more powertul. Today it seems. to 


westernised | 
novies and. 


e who can- | AI ee 

ble manner - dominats: 3 A 

| New York Initial Shock 

ied. Some | But when the initial shock was 
¡the impact | over, and the British military pre- 
s by impos- sence became less obtrusive.though | 
r, as in the not less regl, a maturer reaction i 


strategy emerged. The military- 
political inferiority was accepted bul 

reasertion took place at the 
“religious-spiritual level. _ This 
_reassertion was the beginning, of 
` greater t ys in future, lt ve 10 Sus. 


tain us eveniin our politic 

Leaders: likę Da 
Vivekanan Aurobindo 
Gand! 


of their s 


ayananda. 
and 
ths 


| discussion was the question of the * 


ularly the ^ was only 


struggle. - 


. 


'ficientif the British politwal control 
was withdrawn and replaced by a 


government controlled by the 
Indians themselves. But to the 


leaders mentioned above, this was 
not sufficient They wanted the 
country to reglise its full potential, to 
wake up to its soul-life. Aurobindo 
tliought that India was rising for the 
santana dharma Gandhi said that 
he would not like to live in an India 
which had ceased to be Hindu. 

In this concept there was no rejec- 
tion of any truth the West had to 
offer. In fact, the West could not be 
wished away and it had to be fully 
taken into account What they 
opposed was mechanical imitation. 
jn the place of this imitation, 
Aurobindo taught what he called 
"assimilative appropriation“ 
aimasaat;karana. We borrow what 
we can assimilate and transform in. 
the light of our own svadharma. This 
keeps out bastardisation of the cul: 
ture, This view is not syncretic whick 
says that we should create a new 
entity by borrowing and combining 
what gis good anywhere. Culture: 
like individuals are organisms anc 
do not behave that way. 


Consumerism 


Though these people presidec* 
over India's national struggle, thei 
spirit was universal in the highes 
degree. EveneSri Aurobindo, whe 
saw in India the very image of th 
divine mother, said at the peak-time 
of the strugle that "we do noi 
erecognise the nation as the highest 
synthesis". A nation is the highest 
synthetics in the European thought, 
bután the Indian thought as he said, 
there is a still higher synthesis, 
humanity. Beyond this lies another. 
synthesis, the synthesis of the living, 
suffering and aspiring woad of 
creatures, the "synthesis — of, 
Buddhism", as Aurobindo called it | 
He recognised another synthesis, 
the “highest” one, "the "Hindu syn- | 
thesis", the synthesis of Vedanta. | 

Thus nationalism to these leaders | 
a temporary phase. “We | 
must live as a nation before we can | 
live in humanity. said Aurobindo. . 
In a powerful trend of traditional 
spirituality, it was all God, compas- 
sion and humanity; the truth of the 
nation was neglected. Bie 
spiritual leaders provided the 
corrective. = 

Itis obvious that in such 
tion of Indian nationali: 
could be no place lo 
againstthe British, norany uni 
ing rejection of the West | 
struggle for freedom wa 
Hindu spirituality W 
universality of its own. 
sulity.of course; nas 
with the universality y 
nationals or with the universality of 
hedonistic consumerism; nor has it 
to do with the universalism ol 
crusading and prosclytising 
religions: nor has it to do with the 
vague internationalism — under 
Marxist auspices made popular in 
india by Nehru. Indian Ad 


not economic. 


hing to do 
the multi- 


g j EY A 
h AN By RAM SWARUP 
A i AE NDIAS wo approachés -the nationalism, may be weak just | 
EN i [approach of self-alienation, and now,ithasthe seed-power and itis 
A ilation and the ce BUT V come up again under | 
A f-recove a creative prop! ious cireum | : 
; i Se anie MEA inherited Meanwhile, let us try to pen i Mes l 
5 from the immediate history of the tand the forces which give strength TES E riotism od 
| freedom S Je, though they and sustain the politics of self- Cms lengthy Es 
i derive their strength from „the alienation. NSC] | Singh. 1 rer 
deeper sources in the psyche -T he A dominant ruling people or race Su Q that there v 
B two views are basic and their also creates a dominant ideology. It it i the smalles 
| p i impact can be seen all along the gives birth not only to economic and } 1 | internation 
| 1 line . They inform thinking: political compradores But also to S Mr Jain's 
! | our Wa f regarding ourselves intellectual compradores. In India p of th reference t 
, 2 “and others. One ideology regards too, we developed a local satellite grip E broth, security. u 
$ E the society culturally; the other ideology derived from the dominant f the wey, growth,” b 
E economically . One regards it as à imperial ideology It believed whatit ndo had ay; | ES of po 
£ i community an as an hi bitat;the had been taught that India was nota trent fr a Vision; piewhotm, 
$ other as à guil and a mart. For nation but was only a name fora ' field ee the ¢ “oul aris 
! one the problem is of helping the „geographical region occupied by anadh Oday, Re E or. 
society to find its roots. for the successive waves of invaders, that its dia pip: mn ther 
otherto remake tin the image of a ast Was dark , its religion degraded * sake a haji Singh do 
chosen pattem. i Š and superstitious, and that its social vision heim India Vol 
When Gandhi toured the coun = system was a tyranny of Castes and mention i more nati 
try. he saw in the lives O the” creeds. ilal ne forces, b 
villages a hidden nobility and in that Tee Karan Sit 
dignity. en Mr Chandra British Conquest ius pu ` share thi: 
Shekhar did his padyatra, He saw e in which ` 
nn same people Ue but E true. It Pe Weal 
illiteracy. poverty and deprivity. his western missi i vais 
Aurobindo did not an dertake ny ]ndia was stem mision a px d 
padyatra but in the inmates of his growing intelligentsia and became a ner sense id - MrJ gu 
jail. most of them poor and veritable part of its intellectual tOn thecon Me its E 
illiterate. he saw the visage of equipage. The intellectual and Uy speaking} ooer 
Narayana. „putting to shame by cultural conquest of the west has e he belongs fuller dis 
po iliy and simplnn his proved more spectacular, and dur- ` ¡In his: 
intellectu i ili |: | 
Once "ihe dU aged ds rae ins intellec Tons on sia 
Aurobindo and Gandhi formed a tual programming received powers Hinduismw. cessive h 
powerful current, the freedom ful feinforcement from. Marxism, a able and! e disappo 
: struggle was waged under its aus: new ideology arising in the west Lit pexistence,! ¿ima p 
| pices. But increasingly its hold tle do we realise how le m ifrontations a “other ha 
| became weak and in our OW? European is cue hon enn Mars ithe shaped OF OSs 
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Aere Globalism4 
No Mere Globalism 
VUE By RAM SWARUP 
MÍRGIRILALJAINS article of trialism." He knéw that India was 
ecember 2, 1987 onepat- being forced by circumstances to 

riotism as a dirty word has evoked:a take it ever but he had no doubt in 
lengthy rejoinder from Dr Karan his mind that once adopted, even 
Singh.Irereadthearticleand found under the most favourable con- 
that there was nothing in it to cause ditions, we shall get its “social dis- 
the smallest worry to even the most cord and moral plagues and cruel 
internationally-minded fraternity. problems." He lso does not see how 
Mr Jain's article does make a onec it is adopted, “we shall avoid 
reference to the problem of India’s becoming the slaves of the economic 
security, unity, stability and orderly aim in life and losing the spiritual 
growth," but this is à normal con- principle of our culture." 
cern of politically responsible peo- In rejecting the west's indus- 
ple whothink aboutthese problems. ,trialism and science, they are not 
The article also does point out that actuated by narrow national 
“our nationalism is weak,” but here loyalties, but they did it out of a 
again there is nothing in it to raise universal spirit The point will 
the spectre of fascism, as Dr Karan become clear if we do not confuse 
Singh does. In fact, many feel that rapid communications and fast 
India would very well do with'a little travel and “international tourism" 
more nationalisra to check divisive with spiritual universalism. This 
forces, but it is obvious that Dr universalism dóes not originate in, 
Karan Singh is not one oft{hose who nor does ft derive its validity from a 


share this view. space age^On the other hand, it is 
Me realised in the depth of the soul 
Weak Rejoinder Vedic seers found it there; and so did 


1 Aurobindo and Gandhi and many 
However, though the connection  cthcrs. They took no part in world- 


of Dr Karan Singh's rejoinder with tourism but they got all their univer- 
Mr Jain’s article, is weakoit has also salism working from a corner of 
its own merits. Itsaises certain , India. " 


important issues which deserve This universalism is also nurtured 
fuller discussion. A and nourished by a different dis- 
In his article, Dr Karan Singh has cipline and it js achieved through a 
| accepted to the hilt modern thinking different route. It does not come 
on social developmentthrough suc- through space conquest; it comes ^ 
cessive historizal stages. Itis goingto through self-conquest. It does not 
disappoint those who expeciódirom require interplanetary journey; it 
him a pauraníc perspective. On the | requires an inrer journey, an inner 
“other hand, he offers us the scheme awakening. Here we do not become 
of current sociological thinking international» merely by decrying 
¿t which tells us how mankind has nationalism, but we become truly 
‘evolved, beginning from an eürly toth by going out of the prison of 
«arboreal stage and successively our ego. ] 
passing through pastoral, Are nationalism and univer- 
? agricultural and industrial stages till salism always opposed? Is 
itreaches the present post-industrial nationalism always bad and inter- 
stage. He tells us how man has nationalism always good? Dr Karan 
; graduated through the tribal and Singh wars us of “ultra- 
national stages to the present global chauvinistic nationalism" of which 
stage; how these progressive Stages “Hitler isa casein point." Itis a good 
require a growing ethics of larger warning and need be rememberd by 
loyalties but how man's ethics has us all. But are Hitlers the only pro- 
failed to keep pace with his social ducts of nationalism? Nationalism 
| and technological progress—and has also. created Gandhis, Gar- 
here he finds an opportunity forthe jbaldis, Washingtons, Churchills 
vedanata to, fill up this gap. In the gnd even Dr Karan Singh himself. 
| course of developing his Aneis he 
tells us that nationalism is already CANC 
antiquated and must yield 10 Chauvinistic Creeds 
ism. He also invoke: e x a 2 
p geras of A edad Aurobindo As against this we shoula also 
and Gandhi in support of his thesis. remember that there is no Jack of 
] xd TR SAMAD, q at wea Sili was a eent and 
Dr Karan Singh’s analysis 15 aiso h Hass deus 
a value-judgement. He tells us that Khomeini a contemporary, exar 
“whether itis politics, or economics, ple. In. fact, m cea 
communications or culture, a rapid some Rn a Cha 
process of gore is x ERES colonialism, cruasdin 
gu E this globalisation o religions, proselytising missions, à 
about y i r 1 Ghat 
breakthroughs in science and spe annin 
technology,” he sees the galee by nationalism could be used to oppc 
olhe anneni conce is ine reasonable internationalism, bu 
the vedie seers, of mankind being is also true that aggressive int 
a family. 


But is it so? It is very, doubtful. At Saian c Cien usen ER 
-teast Aurobindo and Gandhi felt lit- LE SIS RR ces 
tle attraction for this new globalism In aeh Ss m ACER = 
based on scientific breakthroughs. maven nd ee canola 
They did talk of the ideal of human selfis! Pi EE Pee AC 
€ unity, but for them it had non- Dr iaon colt 
? material parameters. Their univer ios 
* salism was not globalism. en 
f particularly the one which has oe 
followed the “advent of supersonic D 
ogy."Weail COD al 
know no love for univers 
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Hindu Identity 

* By RAM-SWARUP 
! R GIRILAL JAIN. divides firm clasp of the bm 
if Hindu intellectuals into two resolute grip of ie ® 
| classes: liberal and communal This said. We 
S čategonsauon 15 not even remotely Aurobindo had a viş | 
exhaustive. It does not take into very different from n 1 
ü ' account even more important holds the field today y. 

shades. This categorisation I$ also that sanatana dharma, 
q - flattering to many so-called Hindu: soul of India and hal 1 
| intellectuals who are just plain ing for the sake of they, 


E ime du-baiters. Similarly. it is not ma Such a vision of orgy 
p 3 : e fair to many *communal Hendus is now unmentionable | 
2 | “a who are plain patriots. And where Mr Girilal Jain mg. 


Jain put Gandhi, observation that Hindy, 

Vivekananda, homogenous commi 
> Dayananda in his scheme? Nehru same sense in which ty, 
. would belorg, 1 guess. to his are: It is true. It ism 
of “liberal” Hindus. But Muslims do not have its, 


will Mr Girilal 
* Aurobindo. 


category i i 

2 where will he place the peblic- conflicts; they have: t 
o spirited “Haksars, Mulk — Rags, have a keener sense ole ~ 
Romilla Thapars. Nikhil a fraternity.On the con >- 


du, generally speaking} 


Chakravortys.Inder Gujarals. Rajni 
caste before he belongst | 


Kotharis and Kuldip Nayars?—a 


class by themselves Waiting to be fraternity. 4 
R named. o The difference aroset 
Mr Girilal makes a further but dus were organised c 

related distinction between two principles. Hinduismwi — , 


for peaceable and |, 
internal co-existence.) 
tinued confrontation v. 
enemies in the shape 
It is no accident of hist: 
duism never crossed i 
wage wars against pi 


, types of Hindu communalism 
negative and positive. Negative 

y Hirdu communalism, according to 
him, consists in being merely anti- 
Muslim in vary*ng degrees; positive 
Hindu communalism consists in 
E appealing in the name of a Hindu p 
identity- But since this identity is because they voni 

very shadowy due to Hindus'lackof gods. By its very phi. 


internal- homogeneity. positive organising principles. | 
l “Hindu communalism is not viable society was not con 
| e the adds. While admitting the forces church militant or asti 


the march in the semi 
Organised on such : 
principle, there 15 not 


of this distinction, we must yet dis - 
tinguish a third category as well:the 
super-pósitive nationalism of many 


E Hindus who hate Hinduism. Hinduism did not ev 
I Not only Hindu communalism. 
; ` however free from anti-Muslim bias. 
but even Indian,nationalism, which E> 
has any Hindu orientation? is con- taught tc 1 CN 
| demned to failure. Mr Girilal Jain Of bad "unconsciom 
! A argues for even nationalism of this While Jeaving | 
type makes contradictory demands. eagt Xavier saii 3 im 
In order to mobilise the people ina there are no Mos p 
Hindu land. it needs to invoke Me out-and-o for 
Hindu symbols which is "bound to Xavier was 
d further alienate the Muslims,” as he experience 
observes . Thus what is possibie is without se C 
not desirable and what is desirable an easy pray 


tising [ralem 
selytising conces 


is not possible. ely ; 
In this context, Mr Girilal Jain divinely being É 
alisation 15 rere 


speaks of Hindu nationalism whose rea 
trenchent exponent was Aurobindo. 
‘He invoked Hindu symbols, com- 
paring India with mother godess. 
There is no evidence that he was ill- 1 
disposed towards the Muslims. But are n the P 
he ignored them." : conscious 

Did Aurobindo really ignore Wi 
Muslims? While it is true that he 
refused e up his Hinduism, in 


this there was no intention of ignor- 


Hindi 
d ism 


P2 ity in 
ing the Muslims, though there was allows au in 
Y no intention of giving them a veto of diversi}. n 
either. His- position on thé Muslim Hjnd 
question was clear. "We do not shun, mun 
we desire the awakening of Islam in tom: 
Inc itsfirstcrudeeffortsare Cl 
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which has little support in histori 
evidence. For at leust up to the en 
of the 17th century the Indian 
Muslims were not sufficiently selt- 
aware and well defined. They car- 
ned many Hindu social practices 
with tfem into Islam and preserved 
them. Most of them did not even 
have Muslim names. They were also 
not a ruling community because the 
ruling elite under vartous Muslim 
dynasties and rulers cumedrom out- 
side India: the nobles were either 
Persians or Turks. Ehe illusions of 
grandeur in this regard were the pro- 
ducts of a much later period. These 
were born during ,the British 
period. 

, Then there is the second school of 
historians which traces the rise of 
Muslim separatism/communalism 
to Shah Wali-ul“Allah in the early 
{8th century. There is more merit in 
this proposition than in the pre- 
vious one. But the Shah was a 
revivalist Who sought to prevent the 
adaptation of Islam to the Indian 
cultural environment, and to link it 
with the Arab Islam. In other words, 
he was a pan-Islamist and not a 
potential father of Indian Muslim 
nationalism. 


Turning Point 


The turning point in my opinion, 
was the rise ol Str Sayyid Ahmad 
chan sand the Aligarh school ot 
Muslim modernisers—three points 
about Sir Sayyid are well known— 
(hat ke sought to reconwile the 
Muslim: elite and through it the 
Muslim populace to the British rule; 
that he tried to re-interpret the Koran 
so that it could be een tode in con- 
formity with modern science; and 
that he campaigned against 
Muslims joining the Coggress. 
There is, however, another point 
about him which deserves attention. 
Sir Sayyid was the first prominent 
Indian Muslim leader, who said 
goodbye to pan-Islamism, In the 
specilic context of India, he laid the 


basis of modern Mustim 
communalism. j 
The Muslim communalism 


might not have been possible 
without the revivalism(Ayabisation) 
which, Shaà Wali-ul-Allah had 
initiated in the early 18th century; 
for without it Muslims might not 
anave become sul&ciently dis- 
tinguishable from the Hindus. But 
Muslim communalism did not rep- 
resent an attempt at reaffirmation of 
orthodox Islam. It was the result of 
introduction of western (secular) 
education and of the attempt to rein- 
terpret the scriptures to make them 
acceptable to modern (rational) 
men. Indian Muslim communalism 
was-a torm ol radicalism. 1t rep- 


Us resented a departure tom orthodox 
* [siams, By that reckoning, only a 


modernist such às Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah could léad it and not the 
Maulvis assembled in Deoband or 
Lucknow. peris 
‘There is no fatal inevitability in 
human allairs. So it is impermiss- 
ible to argue that Jinnah was a logi- 
cal successor to Sir Sayyid, or that it 
was unavoidable that he raised the 
d lor a Muslim homeland, or 
he was bound to succeed 
p the county. But it 


parties serving do 
interests in cooperation 
similar non-Muslim interests 
opposed to the Congress had Cap- 
tured power. All in all, itis unlikely 
that Jinnah could have made the 
eague the formidable power it 
became by 1945 and himself 
emerged as the main spokesman of 
Indian Muslims if circumstances 
had not been highly propitious. 

I he Congress had quit office and 
its leaders had courted imprison- 
ment, leaving the field open to the 
League. Allronted by Gandhiji's 
opposition to the war ellort, the 
British openly sided with the League 
and as early as 1942, that is barely 
two years alter the adoption of the 
Lahore resolution by the League, the, 
British , governmént indicated 
through the Cripps mission its 
willingness to accept the principle of 
partition. But even it the Legaue hag 
been kept in check, if Jinnah ha 
died a frustrated man and India had 


achieved independence without 
partition, Muslim cmmunalism 


could not have heen contained for 
ever, The seed Sir Sayyid (or British 
teachers) had ¿own was bound to 
grow into a tree and bear fruit. 

While the Muslims had become 
sufliciently united against the Hin- 
dus to be able to force partition, they 
had not become a nation in their 
own right. This became appegent 
within years of partition, Pakistan 
virtually banned immigration of 
Muslims trom India, thus repudiat- 
ing the concept of a Muslim home- 
land; for all practical purposes the 
Muslim League disappeared as an . 
elfective instrument of forging unity | 
among the country’s different 
linguistic-ethnic-cultural units; 
these units began to resent Punjab s 
domination, exefvised through the 
army and the bureaucracy, and to 
pull in different directions, 
culminating finally in the establish- 
ment of an independent 
Bangladesh. But it does not follow 
that the Muslim assertion could 
have got dissipated and been con- 
tained in united India, On the con- 
trary, With the help of the bogey ol 
Hindu domination it could have 
got consolidated. 


Other Divide 


Once Pakistan came into existen- 
ce, the other divide in the sub- 


i 


continent (language) begin to 
operate in that country, Lhe same 
divide did not become equally ellec- 
uve in India partly because the Con- 
gress party, much better led and 
organised, was able to cater to the 
aspirations of various language 
groups. partly becatise democracy 
provided a satety valve, and partly 
because. no oine unit dominate 
India as Punjab dominated Paki 
lan. But the current upsurge Ol 

extremism and terrorism i$ Punjab 
does not k h 
placency for us. lhis upsurge 
the result of the erosion of tra 
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Secularists & 


Communalists 


Why Both Are Wrong 


= 


HE Hindu civilisation 19 
different from other great 
civilisation — Chrístian-western 
and Arab Islamic—in one signifi- 
cant respect. Unlike them, 1t 1$ yin 
tually confined to one geographica 
area—the. present-day India. An 
since the Hindus happen to beinan 
overwhelming majority 1n that axa 
it can, indeed must, serve as the 
basis of an Indian national com- 
itv and identity. 
rm proposition is, however, not 
widely accepted, -the general M E 
being that the Hindu civilisation | zB 
not served such a role. This view 
finds expression in the talk of Hindu 
communalism and Hindu backlash 
on the one hand and of a Hindu 
Rashtra on the other. Whether we 
i realiseitor not, these are two faces of 
the same coin. If the first propost- 
tion implies that the Hindus have 
taken, or are about to take, to sec 
tarianism which would exclude the 
followers of other religions from full 
membership of the Indian national 
community, the second suggests that 
t the Hindus have been deprived of 
their rightful place in “their own 
country in the same name of 
secularism. 
a Commentators have, a by and 
large, been divided into two rival 
camps on this issue. While the 
“secularists. Hindu or non-Hindus, 
have spotlighted the supposed 
danger of a Hirdu backlash, the 
Hindu "comnfunalists" have been 
tireless in their condemnation of 
Nehru who, in their view, imposed 
secularism ,on the county and 
thereby denied the Hindus their 
due. To the best of our knowledge, 
no one has disputed the validity of 
the zwo propositions simultaneous- 
ly. Yet this is precisely what needs to, 
be done if we are to gain a proper 
perspective of modern Indian 
history. . 
Independent India is essentially a 
Hindu creation and, as any honest 
Observer will concede, it seeks to be a 
liberal-humanist order which is 
committed not to discriminate 
against the non-Hindus. Thus both 
cries of a Hindu batklash and a bet- 
rayal of the national heritage are 
misplaced. The Hindus are not 
about to engage in a systematic per- 
secution of the minorities and they 
have not been denied, indeed they 
could not have been denied, an 
opportunity to shape India accord- 
ing to their genius. 


National Heritage 


To establish the proper context in 
which this debate can be meaning- 
ful, we have to go back to the 18th 
century. This period, extending into 
the 19th and even the 20th centuries, 
witnessed developments of great 
importance in our country which it 
Is virtually impossible to discuss in 
this article. Here we can only men- 
Eor some of them. 

-this period witnessed the disin- 
tegration of the Moghul empire and 
the emergence of a revivalist move- 
ment among the Muslims (the two 
coincided), the assertion of Hindu 
power On a regional basis (the 
Marathas in western India, the 
Bhumihars in the Banaras region 
and the Jat Sikhs in north-western 
India, for example), Steady expan- 
sion of the East india Company's 
political and military power leading 
finally to its complete ascendancy in 
the sub-continent and reform 
movements among the Hindus at 
once exposed them to western 
(including Christian) ideas and 
ideals and enabled them to protect 
themselves against Christian 
proselytisation. 
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for a discussion of subsequent 
developments, We are principally 
concerned with the Hindu reasser- 
tion, the steady decline of Muslim 
hegemony, cultural and political, 
the accompanying revivalist- 
fundamentalist movement among 
them, the triumph of the British East 
India Company and the difference 
in the Hindu and Muslim response 
to the consolidation of British power 
and the ideas and ideals that come 
withit ° 

Thus while the Muslim elite ten- 
ded to Withdraw into a shell and to à 
emphasise its religious-cultural 
character, a section of the Hindu 
elite, such as it was, took to western 
idea and ways with some 
enthusiasnn Similarly, unlike 
among the Hindus, there was no 
reform movement among the 
Muslims which sought to introduce 
them to western, ideas and ideals 
arid to persuade *hem to adjust 
themselves to the new dominant 
world culture. The Muslims later 
teok to western educaFon but in a 
spirit of defensiveness. Their 
behaviour took an aggressive form 
vis-a-vis the Hindus, leading to the 
country’s partition. But vis-a-vis the 
west «hey remained on the 
defensive. 

Nothing like an all-India Hindu 
community or elite existed =p to the 
later part of the 19th century. The 
Hindu challenge to Muslim power 
was regional in character. lt is 
doubtful whethez they could have 
prevailed on their own if the British 
had not moved in to take over thu 
governance of India and whether 
one united India could» have 
emerged as a result of the Hindu 
assertion. 


Hindu Elite 


The all-India Hindu elite, as we 
have Enown it for over 100 years, 
emerged as a result of developments 
listed above; being the product of 
western education and social reform 
movements this elite looked forward 
rather than backward for self- 
fulfilment: if it did not disown its 
ancient heritage, it initiated and 
welcomed radical changes in the 
Hindu social arrangement, it 
sought to justify these changes in 
terms of India's own heritage but the 
changes were withoút question 
inspired by western ideas and prac- 
tices. Finally, the Hindu elite sought 
salvation for fiself and the Hindu, 
society in the western concept of a 
modern nation-state and,not in a 
return to a mythical golden age. 
In other words, the Hindu elite 
Sought to make a political com-o 
munity out ofthe Hindu society. The 
Indian National Congress was to be 
the principal instrument for achiev- 
ing this goal. 

These developments defined the 
power realities on the ground but 
not the debate. The issue towards the 
end ofthe I9th and beginning ofthe 
20th century was, therefore, not 
whether or not the Hindus and the 

uslims had cooperated to forge a 
composite culture, or the extent to 
which the Hindu environment had 
continued to influence the lives of 
those who had got converted to 
Islam. The power balance had shif- 
ted in favour of the Hindu elite and 
against the Muslim elite. The issue, 
therefore, was whether the Muslim 
elite was willing to accept not only 
the new westinspired idea value 


«System but also the leadership.of the 


Hindu elite. 

. For the Muslim elite the two 
issues of modernisation (westernisa- 
tion) and acceptance of the Hindu 
elite leadership werernot interlinked. 
Indeed, Sayyid Ahmed Khan, the 


ideological father of separatism , 
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; A. FTER ^ Ramrajya was 
stablished in Ayodhya, there 
was a break before the new phase of 
the trials and tribulations of Sita 
began. Perhapein keeping with that, 
the television serial too has been 
taken offthe airand an intermission 
has been provided till Ramayan 
makes its appearance again after a 
few months + 

A significant aspectof the last part 
of Ramayana is that, in the manner 
of total theatre, the drama and the 
dramatist became one. In the La»- 
Kush Kand the narrator Valmiki 
becomes an important actor himself 
and the tale becomes to be told in a 
way which social arthropologists 
Say is the result of participant- 
Observation. In this respect the 
creator of the electronic Ramayana, 
Ramanand Sagar, has jumped the 
gun. In the episode telecast last Sun- 
day, he made an appearance not 
only as the producer of the series but 
as a character, appropriately 
dressed as a divine creature floating 
in the skies and'singing benediction 
on the occasipn^of Rama being 
annointed king of Kosala , 

The tale itself, its characters, its 
narrator, the fact that it came to thg 
viewer in his home and overwhelm? 
ing response of the millions of 
viewers, all created a unity which is 
exceptional in the context of India's 
fragmented — cultute, The TV; 
Ramayan has múrked a qualitative 
leap in India's cultural progress and, 
IURIS ORIS 
resented a dramatic disconjinuity. 

The étfaracterising features of 


* Indian cultural development have 


7 been assfnilatiom and gradualism. 


India hgs not witnessed, nor 
perhaps could ft afford, the trauma 
of a cultural revolution. Indeed, the 
process of slow transformation 
through evolution has , almost 
become an article of faith in ou? 
civilisation whose watchwords has 
been play safe. The predominant 
belief has been, as G.K. Chesterton 
remarked in another context, that"i 
we change, we must change slow! 


and safely as the animals doj¢,clling the tale of Rama (Rama- "tons too is to be found in a complex 


Nature's revolution are the only su 
cessful ones. There has been no con: 
servative reaction in favour o 
tales. 


TV Ramayana 


Through the electronic Ramayay 
though, this happy ste of things 


' has been undone. Tails are making 


| 


their appearance again and the 


' ian j aut is ing at 
Indian juggernaut is moving at a 


i! 


frenetic pace—backwards. Paraglox- 
ically this is happening even as the 
cogs of the nation's cultural and 
economic machinery are engaged 
with the gears that?are supposed to 
take it onWards into the brave 21st 
century. And the person who 
epitomises this curious phe 
nomenon of negation of historical 
process of progress, albeit at an 
evolutionary pace, is none other 
¡than thessage of the electronic age, 
{Goswami Ramanand Scgar who 
“has also popularised Ramayana in a 
‘far more effective: manner than his 
Vernacular predecessor Goswami 
Tulsidas. 
Ramanand Sagar, of course, ably 
assisted by the mandarins of Mandi 
¿House and their political masters, 


indui t has ds firs i ary f à 
e o Hinduism. a the! appearance was in his orginal ple. The mainstream viewer had 


| | help of the electronic medium and NO qe 

i MEUS of kitsch cinema, he} special marks — shankha (conchas 

as created congregational worship shell) chakra (discus) gada imace) Erud 

or Hindus all over the country. Bet- and padma (lotus) lt was on the cw zn 

een 9.30 and 10.15 every Sunday. entreaty of Kaushalya that E not- an Es 

| morning, for 78 weeks, millions of mal appearance was given up dud 
u 


y 
, 
1 


Hindus gathered together to take Lila of playing the human child. 
part in a new form of idol mosto: (Mops p a er 
For the first time in the ancient and. yat n sisu ve sh 
pluralistic tradition of Hiriduism, a privasheela yah sukh param qnoopa. ) 


ascreatedandits Popewas Similarly, Krishna too when he did 


7 > EN 


Ramanand Sagar. a far more effec- y his Lila had to make effort. gos © 
live shepherd of the flock than] Yamuna Ghat In the case of RSV 
Tulsidas or Valmiki, Kamban or| itwasthe supreme effort at impo: 9 
Eknath. limits on his own powers that ma” 
But the latest version . of him the — Maryada Purushesy 
Ramayana has done more than fan: (the greatet man who knes A 
create idolztory of the idiot box. It his limits). M 
has also marked the interaction of On the other side, when human? 
popular tradition with elite culture -beings recounted the epics through 
and vice versa. Tulsidas had begun playacting Lila there was also à 
the process by appropriating the major effort in which the players. 
language of the common man of spectators and sponsors all became 
north India, Awadhi, to tell the tale active participants. The Ramnagar 
which had been available in classi- Ramlila, carried out under the aegis 
cal form Till when only to Sanskrit of the Raja of Benaras, where the 
scholars. At the same time. his play and reality merge" into each || | 
depiction of Ram—Jharokhe baith other. has been extensively analysed W 
kar sabka mujra lait borrowed from by the experts on theatre but all E 
theimage of the Mughal courtunder other Ramlilas, howsoever humbly E 
Akbar when jharoka darshan (the staged, have this element of active 1 


emperor appearing on his balcony) participation. > 
became an important mode of per- The TV Ramayana in this respect 
sonalised rule. 100 has reversed this element, and 


B e with enormous success. The action 
Dialectical Process is elsewhere, the viewer is merely an 
His popularisation of the epic was’ djunct to what is appropriately 

a dialectical process: even while the [alled the broadcast receiver. The 
story became available to the peo hlienation between humanity and 
ple, hey added to it their own, con- |üivinity i$ now absolute and the dis- 
cerns,ind gave it their own colours |fance can only be bridged by Door 
Which came Out when it passed WTarshan. In this respect the 
¡through the prisms of the many ver- appropriateness of calling radio 
(sions of the Ramlila The text was y Akashv&ni, with all its impjicit con- 
i and | notation of Devavani (voice of the 

de-construction retained the gods), is brought out sharply. The 
possibility of plurality. . “ esseñtial element in the popularity 
The telecast of a uniform version of the TV Ramavana is unques- 
of Ramayana over the length and gionably the religious and utopian 
breadth of the country, however, /bópeal of omnipotent divinity in an] 
marks a process of unitarisation. ge when humanity finds itsebg 
simplification and v centralisation"|ncreasingly powerless ang 
ivhich makes serious inroads into passive. c 
E cultural autonomy of the people ^ But what of millions of areligia 


p ons Ol tne a 
one, discourse rentáined many 


ven with regard to religion. And, it. viewers who are also hooked on: 
s not superior philoshicpal context Ramanand Sagar Ramayana? whi 
or greater “sophistication of form jhat®not one Muslim though? 4 
that marks the superordinate status Whecessary to obtain a fatwa fi 
of the TV Ramayana over the pop- Deoband or elsewhere on whe! > 
war Ramlilas. The tails of its iewing the serial was ku, ed 
charactors are just as ludicrous. Itis What about the Westernised 2? 
largely the superiority of technology which is not basically religious 
that has once again led to the conj evertheless almost religie 
quest of cultures by civilisation. Tha viewed Ramayan in spite of ghe 


importance of- being Ramnand; snide comments about ils poor yc 
Sagar is not that he has the bliss of fiction? The answer to these ques 


nand) but that he is able®to ride aituation. where mass culture, the 
across the ocean (Sagar) of elec- search for roots, entertainment and 
tronic waves. . .... æjlucation have all got mixed into an 
And yet the popujarlity ofthe ^dictive and sporific compound 
latest version of Ramayana cannot which reinforce i al 
be explained only in the terms of passivity. "That this compound is 
technology. There are many reasons available without much effort by the 
for it which need to be explored. recipient adds to its ethereal charm 
Perhaps the popularity of the serial las the medium itself becomes the 
came out ofthe fact that by and large ‘message. 
its viewers were familiar with the | , 2 
story outline and they found in the Dramatic Mix 
serial the details that they were look, j Sn 
ing for. Thus it had both an element, Such is the potency of this mix 
of familiarity as well as newness and| that Doordarshan RT has y 
surprise—a dramatic mix with) realising that it may have created 
"hic > intellectuallyelazy viewer] something much more than what it 
which the yelazy i re thar 
p most comfortable. — . had bargained for. Now it is almost 
. V That'the serial thrived on the beyond the televison authorities to 
passivity of its viewers Md put the genei bane hs boule. Da 
- emphasised by the fact that it has Frankenstein 2 la 
Enn to Ramlilas. Indeed, the experience. Ramayana will reap ear 
purveyance of Ramayana through ¡because it has carved for pen ine 
isi M ve ^ ia's contem- 
television has destroyed the very iplac in {ndin 
EU of Lila where either divinity porary calura scena ane e RAE 
ed in human form or human (for those who try to ep 
n enacted the doings af gods DA end is that the very passivity of 
and goddesses. In either case there the audience ue pe seri has 
efft i ct à ive revent active cam- 
was effort put into the act amd thriyed on will p o 
realisation oftheactualcharacterof paigning for ils resurrection. Anaa 
the play came through that effort. all, the efforts of the Balmikis o 
Thus when Narayana was incar- llundhar are trivial manifes- 
nated as Rama, his first, natural, tions of activity by a marginal peo 


and carrving his laccepted the ending of the serial 
form—four armed and carrying his 'accep chm Shout a sini Ani 
of protest But in the 
ile, quiet and sullen as itis, 
Y withdrawl sympas 
out to be traumatic. It 

"we the telecast of 
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What Ails Sikh 


i Akali 


OME  well- 
ntellectuals h 
1o wonder what com- 
munity (See Dr Gopal Singh's arti- 
cle Hindu-Sikh Fraternity" July 14 
and Mr S.S. Gill's article “Wail Of A 
Stricken Sikh", August 4 in this 
newspaper). This is rather surpris- 
Ing. For the answer lies there’ for 
anyone to discover if only one is 
enuinely interested. Akalis and 
ikh intellectuals have brought the 
resent tragedy on “the 
community. 


Sikh 
egun 


meaning 
ave finally b 
has hit their 
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A myth has bcen built and it is 
currently sought to ‘be reinforced 
about the heroic role of the Akalis in 
the independence struggle. This wit- 
ting or unwitting distortion of the 
truth cannot but add to the prevail- 
ing confusion and aggravate the 
tragedy that is threatening to 
overwhelm the Sikh community. At 
least now Sikh intellectuals interes- 
ted in the well-being of their com- 
munity should be willing to face 
the truth. 


° 
| The Akalis. let us face it. were not 
! an independent Si nt of 
t 


he larger freedom movement as the 
Chudai Khidmatgars in the NWFP 
vere a Muslim component of it. 
hey could not be. For they were the 
roducts of a British-inspi 


phasised their separatenes from 
he Hindus, This emphasis was not 
accidental: It was part of the well- 
established "divide and rule" policy. 
The Akalis. of course. had their pro- 
blems with the British but these 
related to their view of Sikh 
interests: these had nothing to do 
with India's independence. 


British. Design 


This is not to suggest that only the 
Hindus could be genuine 
. nationalists, But it may bè recalled 
that while nationalist Muslims 
emphasised their points of agree- 
ment and commonness with the” 
Hindus, Mr Ed in order to jus: 
tify his demand for Pakistan. pro- 
claimed Indian Muslims to: be 
wholly different.from the Hindus. It 
was not for nothing that the British 
had taught the Sikhs to emphasise 
their differences with the Hindus 
and not’ their roots in Hinduism. 
The intention clearly was to prom- 
ote political separatism: they were 

; fairly successful. 


| ee E 

| The Akalis did not. unlike” the 

% | ustim League. become a Yull- 
| fledged secessionist organisation in 

| [united India. Two factors jnhibited 

| [this development. First. the Sikhs 

| did not constitute the majority of the 


| population i istrict 
| of united Punj i is 
; could claim as their homeland; 


finally. the cabinet mission ia | 
| tumed down their demand for 

! homeland on this ground.Secondly: 
| the Akalis. whatever they and. their 
| supporters might have said subse- 
| quently. did nott ish to 


i This made them. Congres 


rt. but of a very superfi- 


Sikh, 


eunderscore the importance of this 


| 


‘Sangh. This could assure them both 


Com 
s and Intellectual 


By GIRILAL JAIN 


It would. however. be more 
accurate to speak ofa schizophrenic ! 
Akali personality in the post- 
in ence period. While many 


in land, the reluctance of educated 
ikh youth to engage im agriculture 1 

nd their inability to find jobs in | 

rban centres appropriate to their 


leading Akalis recognised the need. Wie of their status in their own rural | 
for co-operation with the rulin communities are said to have con- | 
DE in the interest of their /gributed to the “r i n 
reha 


:habilitation and well-being of the 
Sikh community. many of them 
Were not able to give up their 
Separatist way of thinking. A good 
illustration of the Akai 
Schizophrenia would be the merger 
wi € Congress e fifties to be 
followed by the denuciation of the 
Ong:ess as being anti-Sikl? and 
eviva* of the Akali Dal by Master 
ara Singh to defend ‘the panth in 
anger." Many Akalis stayed on the 
Congress but they 'remained good 
Akalis; 
The story goes that the Akalis 
modified their demand for a Sikh 
state*in 1948 in favour of a Runjabi 
¡Suba on the advice of Dr Ambedkar 
'ho told them that the «Congress 
vould never concede the principle 
f a community-based state. But this 
did not change the reality of the 
demand. The Aklis wanted.to begin 
with. a state where Sikh hegemony 
Was assured and they continued to 
want such a state even if they called 
jt Punjabi Suba. They finally won 
yeh à state in 1966. Around 40 per 
rent of the population of the new 
tate was Hindu, But it was reduced 
to a subordinate status regardless of 
whether it voted for the Congress, o. 
he Jana Sangh. or both. For whil 
he Congress acceptzd the principle 
of Sikh hegemony in the new state. 
theJana Sangh was in no position to 
resist it because it could never get 
into power. 
Rationally this hegemony could 
be best exercised through the Con- 
gress party because it could offer a 


i 
ommunalisation) the Sikh - 
outh. There is obviously some - { 
merit in these and other similar BE 
semi-Marxist sociological 
explanations, But we prefer to 
explain political developments in 
terms of political actors. 2 

Procesding on that basis: we 
would sum up the situation in the 
late sixties in the unilingual Sikh- 
dominated Punjab as: there could 
be no !ong«term peace in the state 
with the Akalis as a major factor and 
they could not be elirfinated 
whatever anyone did so long as they 
Were assured of control over the 
gurdwaras. 

The Akalis are condemned. to 
tense factionalism by virtue of the 
Lee therural Sikh society which 
€Y represent, But they cannot ajso 
a natural REPAS in a polity 
which contains 40 per cent Sikhs 
making it necessary for the ruling 
party*o win at least its acquiescence. 
They are wholly communal and 


they are wholly Punjab-centred with 
the result that their politics must go 
also against the interests of the Sikhs 
in the rest of the Union as well, If this 
contradiction was not obvious earlier 
it was because the cases consisten- 
tly ignored the essentially separatist 
:character of the Akali Dal. 


Congress Split 


The Akalis have faced two options 
in the unilingual Punjab —either to 
allow the Sikh community to settle 


junjor parine njabj flown and themselves. face decline. | 
Hindus and thus secure theirwilling pr to keep the community agitated | 
acquiescence into a Sikh- pnd thereby ensure their own sur- 


dominated order, The record of all 
Congress ministries in the state 
since 1966 would bear this out. The 
Sikhs controlled around 80 per cent 
of all senior jobs in the state govern- 
ment and the administration. But 
this arrangement could never be 
acceptable to the Akalis who were 
also in control of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee 
and through it all of gurdwaras in 
Punjab and gurdwara funds run- 
ning into crores of rupees. To 


ival. They have always chosen the 
second alternative. The result has 
inevitably been unsettling for Pun- 
jab. But this was a manageable busi- 
ness for the Indian state up to the 
seventies when several develop- 
ments took place which.on the one 
hand. sapped its capacity and. on 
the other. gave the Akali separatism 
a new external dimension. 


We do not need to rehears 
developments beginning with the 
Congress splitin 1969and culminat: 1) 
ing in the emergency in 197: "3 
except to make two points. First. t A 
split gravely weakened the only 
political organisation the country 
possessed which wascapable of co; n 
ing with serious social and | 
economic conjlicts which. pl 
India. Secondly. the declaratio 
emergency was an admission 

Mrs Indira Gandhis part th; 


control. it may be noted that Sikhs 
congregate in gurdwaras on over 
three score occasions a year. 


Factional Rifts 


Alternatively. Sikh hegemony in 
Punjab could be exercised by the 
Akalis in cooperation with the Jana 


: em 
not manage such an alliance ) 
long. partly. because they themselves `t 
were (and are) prone to fa 1 
split $ 
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Social Order In T 
" No Signposts To The Fu 


“is an appropriate moment to 
reflect on the sectarian ressurgence, 
some would say reaction, that is 
gaining momentum in the country 
by the day. The subject has acquired * 
a tragic poignancy in the light of the 
horrific sati incident in Deorala in 
Rajasthan. But that event, macabre 
as it is in this day and age. is even 
more ominous for having occurred 
in a context of ‘growing sectarian 
divisiveness and the onset of various a 
brands of fundamentalism. 

The most serious problem the 

country faces is the militant and 
religiously-inspired secessionism in 
Punjab. Few people will even pre- 
tend to understand the Byzantine 
complexities of Sikh confessional 
politics, what with yariops factions 
and organisations now contending, 
now collaborating, in crazy 
kaleidoscopic patterns. Butitis clear 
that, however unrepresentative of 
Sikh opinion they may be, a 
minority of extremists has the Sikh 
community in thrall and is able to 
set the agenda not only for it but 
even for the 
Punjab issue. 


Serious Problem . 


If, surveying the scene today, there 


is an uneasy feeling in the pit of 
one’s stomach that we are going 
back into history rather than for- 
ward into the füture, then that is 
because so much which is happen- 


ing seems a throwback to the past 


The Deorala incident is only the 
most visible manifestation of this 
social regressiveness. But there are 
other indications. Just a few days 
ago. some parts of Tamil Nadu wit- 


nessed an eruption of social conflic 
when the backward-class Vanniya 


community organised a week-long 
agitation demanding reservation in 
state and central government ser- 

i educational 


vices and in 


institutions. This is, of course, noth- SC s 

ing'new: We have had so many Feudal Residue 

agitations mostly for, and some, as 

in Gujarat, against, resepyations as 

to have become virtually inured to 
a them. 


What is 


number or intensity of agitations 


ODAY. Gandhij's birthday, protectiveness as à transitional institution of rese 


whose effect is to harden the modern 


country on the* Today, as that 


disturbing, even 
menacing, however. is not ne 

n 
this!’ question, but the Spread of the 
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alleviatory measure and the perma- into pre-modern times or, as Some 
nent provision of special privileges sociologists have argued, a form 9 
competitiveness in 
divisions actually meant to be traditional garb? Should we have 
broken down? There can be no misgivings about growing religious 
doubt that, sipce 1947, people are feeling and behaviour or should we 
today more conscious than ever of welcome it as providing a necessary 
what caste they belong to, what state anchor in especially stormy”socia 
and what region of the state they times? ; 
come from, what language thcy Unfortunately. we do not have the 
speak and what religion they prac- gift of looking, back retrospectively 
tise. At least in the initial stages after at something in which we are 
1947 carried forward by the plunged at the moment Only a his- 
nationalist momentum, we were torian. sufficiently removed in the 
able, to some extent, to subordinate time from the events he is contem- 
these to the larger idea of Indianness plating. can have the detachment 
or being.Indian. That is now less so. and the hindsight denied to us- 
age why should it be when the state. Nevertheless. if the view that the 
which should be the chief engine of furious pace of social change in the 
modernisation, itself puts so high a country is directionless and for that 
premium on parochial rather than reason regressive is unduly alarmist” 
national awareness? then to believe that the turbulence 
: Another, contrary, way of look- we are experiencing is synonymous 
ing at things is to say that, pre- with progress and vitality is unduly 
viously, only a very small section complacen? Perhaps the truth is 
of (ne population. a so-called elite. that we are Janus-faced, looking 
actively participated in and felt a both backward into the past andor- 
sense gf belonging to the system. ward irño the future. 
1 de setup, jis 

increasingly acquiring a 1 
genuinely mass element, it is Unduly Alarmist 
inevitable that popular belief and The past is very much with us and 
CE should be reflected in what we are is to no small extent the 
the superstructure of institutions” result of what we have been. But the 
through which the present order present and the future are inex- 
operates. In other words, the trend, orably forcing themselves upon us 
now evident, far from being some- and wif] not wait. What is more. We 
thing to decry or be anxious about are embracing them. not shying 
should occasion pride because away from them. Our commitment 
they,are truly representative rather to development and scientific and . 
chan elitist or restrictivo technological progress OU? belief is 
Moreover, if the objective in gain- equality and individualism. our 
ing independence was to release adherence to the institutions we 
the eenergies of the people, then have been working for so long, are 
that is what is happening. Why not signs of a society averse to 
wring one’s hands when one change. The past will inevitably 
should shout for joy? The Very impinge on the present and the 
problems we face and seem tẹ fear future, even as these must interact 
are the result of the success with with the past. 
which we have worked the system what the country sorely needs at 
rather ‘than of the failure to dO this point is signposts to the future 
provided by experienced guides who 
can lead it there. This is where social 
reformers and public figures of all 
e There is a great deal of truth in. kinds have a vital role to. lay. They 
this. At the best of times and atthe are themselves part ol the flux 
slowest of paces, social change isan throwgh which they are € ed upon 
unsettling business. When it comes to steer society. But unless there are 
* about as rapidly as it has been'doing enough of them able to be our 
in the country in the last few decades helmsmen, the dange 
and when the state makes ita point change we are und 
(through legislation and rudderless. Unfortun 
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Ironically. because the ultimate P A epa 
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larger non-sectarian, 


happening is that the narrower co 


cepts are being reinforced by the 
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‘a Kurmi or a Kosri when'the state 15 
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Jading: 


HE electoral battle for 1989 is 

already on, thanks to the recent 
scandals and their impact On. the 
credibility of the Prime Minister 
and the popularity of the Congress 
Party. With the Harijans and the 
Muslims increasingly seeking tO 
„arve out an independent place for 
hemselves, the political Scene is 
ven more confused than 1t was in 
977 when substantial of sections 
oth these communities had got 
lienated from the Congress. As it 
iappens, there is ferment among the 
lindus as well. 

But those who believe that a con- 
olidation of the Hindu sentiments 
s at last under way ingore the 
mportant fact that the very concept 
fan exclusive Hindu consolidation 
s alien to its spirit. It is not for noth- 
ing that Hinduism has been defined 
as "an open, anarchic federation of 
subcultures and textual authorities 
which allowed new readings and 
internal criticism". 

It is, of course, true that for the last 
150 yedrs a series of attempts have 
been made to recast the Hindu 
society and religion in a more 
definite mould. What Ashis Nandy 
has to sáy about the Indian response 
to British colonialism in his book 
"The Intimate Enemy" (Oxford 
University Press) deserves attention 
in this connection. Nandy has 
spoken of the "hyper-masculine 
worldview of colonialism" and of 
the Indian response to this ideology 
in the form of a new stress on Kshat- 
riyahood as the essence of true 
Indianness. This is. however, Only 
one facet of a complicated process. 

Thus while some sections of 
society took to terrorist activities 
(mainly in Bengal, Punjab and 
Maharashtra), even a larger part of 
the western educated middle class 
sought to remake Hinduism on 
Christian lines. The social, religious 
and political reform movements 
that India witnessed in the 
nineteenth century can be seen as 
essentially attempts to Semiticise 
Hinduism. Raja Rammohun Roy, 
for instance, sought to convert Hin- 
duism into an organised religion 
with a patriarchal godhead. Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt and Banxim 
Chandra Chatterjee, on the other 
hand, reinterpreted the epics—the 
Ramayana in the case of the former 
ind the Mahabharat in the case of 


emm he latter—in an attmept to recover 


=. ndia’s masculinity. 


pal Caste System 


Surprising though it may appear. 
Swami . Dayanand ae Swami 
Vivekananda too attributed the 
decline of the Hindus to "thefr loss 
of contact with textual Brahminism 
and true Kshttiyahood.” And they 
soughtto introduce to it the concepts 
of an organised priesthood, church, 
missionaries, the holy book and the 
idea of proselytisation, all alien to 
Hinduism, though it must be said 
‘that tribal groups have come intothe 
Minds fold in a steady stréam 

_Two points need to be in: 
First, the attempt to E RAS 
Hindu. Society received a great 
impetus from the works of western 
orientalists who discovered a 
glorious past for the Hindus. All 
fgnicant reformers «from Raja 
Rümmohud Roy can be said to have 
ks en their cue from them. Second. 
e rame ata 
¿colonialism failed ped saute of 
to. That was to be ied c bound 

‘movement that PMO uen 
Eos the essential spirit of Hin- 
uism. The spirit was too deep- 
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rooted to be altered. 

It is impossible to say whether 
Mahatma Gandhi was aware—in 
the intellectual sense—of the limits 
traditional India imposed on: the 
Kshatriya way of life. But there can 
be no doubt that he behaved as if he 
was, instinctively if not consciously. 
He rejected hyper-masculinity and, 
hyper-Kshatriyahood; he sought to 
liberate courage from violence and 
relate it instead to non-violence 
ahimsa. He too sought to give Hin- 
duism a new face but a face that was 
in keeping with its spirit. Thus he 
sought to rid Hinduism of practices 
which had become offensive to the 
sensibilities of modern Hindus 
without challenging the authenticity 
of the tradition as a whole. For 
example, he launched a major 
attack on the practice of 
untouchability but did not 
challenge the caste system- as such 

Gandhi acknowledged thé right 
of Hinduism “fo maintain its 
character as an unorganised, 
anarchic,” open-ended faiti.” 
Indeed, he sought to translate the 
age-old Indian tradition of multi- 
cultural living into the political 
realm as well. Under his leadership 
the Congress Party demonstrated 
that it was possible for a plurality of 
ideologies to co-exist. As a rule Cen- 
gressmen under him sought to avoid 
giving themselves, their party and 
indeed their nationalism a restric- 
ted, tight and narrow definition. 
This has remained the case 
whatever else may have changed in 
the organisation in the later years. 


Harijan Quest 


This, however, is not to say that 
the Ksnatriya model was defeated or 
that it died a natural death. On the 
fringes of Hindu society itself 
hovered the RSS and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The RSS was among 
the foremost in advocating a martial 
Kshatriya worldview for the Hidnu 
community. Its founder, Dr 
Hedgewar, relied principally on 
akharas (wrestling groups), closely 
associated with the Kshatriya lifes- 
tyle, for hisjnitial recruitment to the 
organisation. Lathi instruction and 
primitive military training were 
incorporated into the RSS dis- 
cipline. (See The Brotherhood In Saf- 
fron by Walter K: Andersen and 
D.Damle, published by Vistaar 
Publications, 1987). 

The thing to note is that all 
movements which sought to define 
and thus limit oceanic Hinduism 
remained 
scope and spread. Despite the RSS's 
attempts to unite the Hindus by rais- 
ing the spectre of Muslim 
revivalism, the Hindus have consis- 
tently refused to be frightened into 
unity". It would also be accurate to 
say that by and large independent 
India has retained its traditional 
ability to live with cultural 
ambiguities. == $us 

In the late sixties, there eppeared 
a perceptible change in the situa- 
tion. At-about this time certain sec- 
tions of society, especially the 
land-owning upper peasantry. 
appeared to become visibly asser- 
tive. The same was true of the 
Muslims. Their increased economic 
Prosperity persuaded them too 10 
drift away from the Congress just as 
middle peasant castes had dene 
earlier in the late sixties. Some of 
them even engaged in the conver- 
sion of Harijans ` in 
Mcenakshipuram and: other dis- 
tricts of South India. 

On top of it has come the Babri 
Masjid-Ramjanmabhoomi con- 
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what Irawati Karve, the wen 
sociologist, has calle] 
agglomerative principle. ly 
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Second, the development d 
duism as a religion, if itcande: 
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of the Hindu society. Hindu: 
never sought to impose uni 
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Third, despite the rise g 
ticularist sentiments, they 
Society today remains n. 
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| .ECENT events have brought mind that since 1946, a number of 
TA in the forefront the question of international instruments have 
į the position of "mercy missions" or emerged which impose obligations, 
| missions undertaken to -elease suf- on the contracting states 10 take 
fering and remove intolerable action (positive or negative) in sup- 


International 


By P.M. BAKSHI rA 


hardships arising from nom port of certain human rights and 
availability of essential supplies. Is it fpndamental freedoms. These 
ESA lor one country to enter the instruments have assumed a variety 
territory of another state forcarrying of farms: The uhiversal declaration 
out such a mission purely on of human rights, international 


“humanitarian grounds? That is the covenants on civil and political 


question raised. — rights and specialised. instruments 
j n gnuppens in many other confined to particular spreres of 
Sphcres of private and public law, human life and state activities. But 
such questions involve a considera- ¢ach one of them, if signed and 
tion of apparently conflicting prin- ratified by a particular country, has 
ciples, In the present: context, the the legal effect of taking away a slice 
principle at issue is what is com- of the unrestricted sovereignty of the 
monly known as “territorial contracting state in the particular 
sovereignty and the right afainst sphere. The fact that they are not 
intervention. According to this labelled as “treaties” is immaterial, 
general principle (which, however, because they arcinstruments with a 
is not an unqualified onej matters binding ferce in international law. 
within the territory of a country ate Why should this elefnentary pro- 
exclusively its own business and position be stressed? Simply 
foreign countries do not interfere in because once an obligation to pro- 
its domestic matters. : tect the sanctity of human life is 
However, like most rules of law, accepted, the matter ceases to bea 
this particular principle is not purely domestic one. An inter- 
without important exceptions. In: national character with a legal 
fact, international law? much. more aflavour fomes to be attached to it In 
than any other branch oflaw.stands — this sense, questions of human Sur- 
in a peculiar category. Alarge partof vival can conceivably give an extra 
it remains uncodified. Again, à dimension (by virtue of * inter- 
pretty large part consists of d&c- national instruments) to the jus- 
trines which, ey čan be linguis-  tifiability of mercy missions. 
ticall formdlated, must be tel 
ed only in wide and elastic Mercy Missions 
terms, Not all the difiding lines are. This does net of course, mean 
marked + by mathematical pre- that the slightest desire to help 
cision.There are areas of twilight; someone im distress provides an 
and just as no one can saywhenday exception to “the principle - of 
ends and night begins in physical territorial autonomy. The 
life. similarly. no ene can say with magnitude of the situation has to be 
great precision wherethe mainprin- assessed. The failure of other steps 
ciple ends and its exception begins - takem in the direction of reducing 
to operate. suffering ^may have lo be 
In this particular case, the excep- established. The sense of the situa- 
tions to the principle of territorial tion may have to be just But these 
autonomy are important Their are matters of detail They cannot 
number is large, even according to detract from the proposition that in 
traditional principles Of inter- certain circumstances a balance - 
national law. For example, ifthereis may hdve to be struck between 
a treaty between two countries pro- territorial sovereignty in the classi- 
viding for justifiable interference by cal sense and action taken on 
one country the treaty would humanitarian grounds as an excep- 
override territorial sovereignty inan gional measure. 
absolute form. Similarly, 1n certain The confusion that has Arisen— 
situations where human rights are or. one may describe it as an 
involved, international law has obscurity of understanding—is due 
come to recognise that action taken’ to incomplete realisation of some 
to alleviate the suffering caused by aspects of international law which 
breach of those rights would be jus-- were alluded to at the outset. Inter- 
tifiable. More particularly, à slight national law is elastic, growing, 
disregard of tefritorial, sovereignty. evolving and therefore capable oft 
when absolutely necessary On expanding or contracting fom times 
humanitarian grounds, seems to be to time. Most of its principles would: 
regarded as justifiable by inter- present themselves as norms, rather- 
national law. than as theorems of mathematics. 1 
Lest it should be understood that Students of criminal law will find; 
this is a pure theoretical exposition, an interesting topic of reflection, if. 
let it be mentioned thal more tham they take up the question. of: 
' hundred years ago, in 1872, in the * humanitarian motive for examina-e 
conflict between Greece, and tion irom the an ple of certain well-e 
| Turkey, three major European known principles of criminalt 


nations (France, Great Britain and 

Russia) intervened On huma- ; : the re 
nitarian considerations. Such inter- some of the recognised exceptions to 
‘ference, of course, has 10 be | liat . ple 
bona fide purpose. But if such pur act which is otherwise criminal. 
then the legality ceases to be so, if it is done to avoid 
‘of the intervention seems to have greater harm to person or property. 
reason why Law makers and jurists, when ior- 
mulating su 


able mandates of the rt 
principles of ethics, It is not as if th 


desire to conter a greater benefit et 


h and every kind 
i There 
lines. 


jurisprudence. The principle ofr 
greater. benefit lies at the root off 


fora criminal liability. For example, an™. 
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wanslate, into. practically enforce, 
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N the second instalment of his 
| ER “Muslims after Partition. . 
Mr Girilal Jain eM 
i dian Muslim perception o 
: REC over India fora thou: 
layed a major role in the 
due Er Muslim 
‘nationalism’ in t c 1 
Hemika the point that this Muslim 
self-definition in terms of a glorious 
ast is not entirely tenable, consider- 
ing that the ‘glory’ of the past had 
been based on an only partially con- 
solidated sovereignty, and his ver- 
dict is that “the gap between 


. self-definition and reality has 


dogged the Indian Muslims and 


` through them the rest of us since at 


least the middle of the nineteenth 
century.” While I would agree that a 
change of outlook on the past of 

-Indian Muslims would solve many 
ofthe problems, I feel that the glory 
of the Muslims, past having “been 
shown—in an otherwise excellent 
erticle—in a controversial light, 
tends to obscure the real issue, 
which is that no community which 
is content to baskin the glories of the 
past (whether real or imaginary) can 
ever be a success’in the world of 
today. 

To put this issue ito its proper 
perspective, however, we must not 
overlook the fact that this, 'one- 
thousand-year-rule’ mentality of 
Indian Muslims is not a purely local 
phenomenon, but is a part of the. 
large history of Islam. The extraor- 
dinary conquests of Muslims in the 
past which brought about the 
spread of Islam, are incontrovert- 
ible facts of history. Dr Michael 

, Hart, in his book, The Hundred, 

¡(New York, 1978) places the Pro- 

iphet of Islam at the "top of the hun- 

dred best.” "He was the only mai in 
history, he writes, “who was sup- 
remely successful on both the 
religious and secular levels." 

Professor Wilfrid- Blunt writes: 
"There is, perhaps. nothing more 

amazing in the whole longaistory of į 

mankind than the extent and the 

rapidity of the dissemination of 

Dod (The Times London, April 2, 
„Let us not deny, then; that Islam 

did havz a glorious past. But the 

more glorious the past, the more 
ong-headed it is for present-day 
ndian Muslims to live in that past. 
"he mistake they make is not so 

d ) exaggerate the glitter of a 
yegone era, as to believe implicitly 

that the era extends righCup to the 

present Thatis the belief which con- 
tinually adds fuel to the fire of 

their paranoia. d 
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hange Of Outlook — 


By MAULANA WAHIDUDDIN KHAN 
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overhaul. But this theory has no. 
argument to support it. The truth is - 
that whatever malaise afflicts the 
Muslims, itis enjirely the creation 
of their own leaders. In modern 
times; whéa Muslim domination 
came to an end, Muslim leaders 
began tó project this new situation 
as the result of oppression, whereas 
it was simply-a question of the 
changes which came with the 
passage of time. The problem ought 
to have been solved by a better 
adaptation to changed sets of cir- 
cumstances. but the only course 
which these leaders saw fit to take 
was that of protest. Such efforts were 
doomed to end iñ failure. And we 
see evidence of that failure on all 
sides. 

The modern, dominant nations 
wére, in fact, representatives of a 
néw era. Theirs was a new age which 
brought a great revolution in human 
thought Traditional knowledge 
yielded pride of place to scientific 
discipliítes, and the rise of technol- 
ogy caused profound changes in 
every sphere of life. Industrial pro- 
duce’ -replased handicrafi, the 
steamship replaced the sail boat, 
long-range automatic weapons 
replaced the musket, and so on. If 
was the slowness of Muslims to 
bring themselves abreast of these 
developments whick'Jeft them fai 
behind others in the race of life and , 
not, as ia generally supposed; the 
plotting. conspiracies and oppres- 


¿sion of other nations. i 


Negative Reaction 
When it became clear that there 
was a challenge to Muslim 
superiority, and it was known exac- 
tly what the nature of that challenge 
was, Muslim leaders should 
immediately have set about taking 
concrete steps to end the disparities 
between Muslim nations and the 
more technologically advanced 
natioas of the world. What they did, 
on the contrary, was to open a 


wholly useless front to oppose and 


protest against these dominant 
powers; how, regrettable that they 
should have remained blind to the 


_ futility of such combativeness right 


up to the present day. : 

Had they made a timely assess- 
ment of what created the haitus bet- 
ween Muslims and other nations, 
they would have set the feet of 


D 


Muslims on the path of education, ^ 


and would, in the process! have; 
enabled them to acquire the 


strengths of the modern world. Their | 


energies would then have con- 
tributed to positive struggle, instead’ 


of being frittered away in negative * 
reaction. ! 


One notable instance of this very 
strange psychology was their res- 


. ponseto the setting up ifi Calcutta of 


the first medical college in India by 
Loré William Bentinck in 1835. 


English  "usurpers and con- 
pirators,” the Muslims lead a pros: 


‘cession through the streets to protest , 
gainst the opening of this college, y 


M 


lo seek admission, while í 


d demanded that it be closed. 


ims clamoured for its closure. 


Because of their hatred of the» 
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Two-Nation' 
And Its Origins de of 


By RAFIQ ZAKARIA 


I have great .respect for Mr Sir Syed did not like the develop- 
BR. Nanda. I value his ment but acquisced in it. Soon he. 
scholarship and capacity for became disgusted with the tactics of 
painstaking research. 1 was, Raja Shiv Prasad, who, in his hatred, 
therefore, surprised to read his ofthe Congress, wanted the central 
Charge against Sir Syed Ahmed, organisatión to demand of the, 
whom he accused of sowing seeds of government the immediate trial of- 
Muslim separatism”. In this he has, all Congress leaders as criminals, if 
of course, followed in the footsteps need be, by the enactment of certain. 
of most historians—both Indian additional clauses to the Indian 
and Pakistani, who regard the foun- Penal Code. Sir Syed did not agree. 
derofthe Aligarh movementasihe with his Hindu colleagues and. 
Originator of the “two-nation” reorganised his old association’ 
theory. - under a new name: the United 
Dr EN. Topa in his research work Indian Patriotic Association. à 

on The Growth And Development Of Meanwhile, as a controversy raged 
National Thought In Ind:a has con- in the press, on what constituted a 
cluded that the Syed was "the: nation (the words “community” and 
forerunner of sectarianism in India" “nation” were freely interchanged) 
while the late Sir C.Y. Chintamani’ Sir Syed clarified his stand in a letter: 
believed that the Syed did hia zd to The. Pioneer of'Lucknow dated 


by his words and deeds, to dissuade} November 10, 1988. 
his co-religionists from joint action| By the word ‘quom’ or ‘nation’ ! 
with the Hindus in the public affairs ) mean Hindu and Musalman both 
. of his country. end this is the meaning I attach t 
Similarly Dr K.B. Krishna in his the word ‘quom’. To me itis a matte 
~ thesis on The Problep: Of Minorities of the least significance what th . 
! observed that it was Sir Syed, who religious faith of any people may b 


) * spoke first of “a Muslim nation in because we see very little of'it. Bu 


India". The Hindu scholars, in all the thing we do see is that we ali 
such matters, take their cue from the whether Hindus or Musaltnans, liv 
British, who hail Sir Syed»as the onthe same land and are subjects ti 
enemy of the Hindus. Surprisingly one ruler. The sources of benefit fo 
Dr Percival Spear. a historian of all of us are one, and the pangs o 
some reputé, has gone to the extent famine also we suffer equally. These 
of saying that jn Sir Syed's whole gre some of, the reasons why I call 
attitude was implied the concept of these two communities which > 
Pakistan. : inhabit India as 'Hindu' i.e. the peo: 
ThePakistanisareonlytoohappy ple of Hindustan..and during the 
to own Sir Syed as the real originator period that I was a member of the 
* of the concept of Pakistan, though’ legislative council, I was anxious 
Jinnah, its founder, was not able to especially for promoting the welfare 
define it precisely until the last and of this nation". 4 


really two separate nations, with nationalism of the new type and was 
ean andi often conflicting they would have been doomed to bón 
l economic, political and cultura» play a second fiddle to the Hindus, E, 
dl) interests. He was the first person, with their betten cducation ana ar he. 
who saw vaguely the vision of a strnoger economic pasition”, Nehru Od 


| i iri i i 3 ld himself 
| rts in acquiring English educa- generation later, he would him 

| foward asm ideas, from joining have given another orientation”. 
the newly-formed Indian National + 5 . ET 
Congress, talked of Hindus and i ! lis 
Muslims being two separate quam Progressive Outlook a: 
or “nations”. He oppor represen ; : i 
tative institutions, but his, opposi" Basically Sir Syed's was of a pro- the 
tion was ¿ot communal but dueta sive outlook. He was far from Out 
his po lyal ane erthedox or Funda ale ee eni 
| 7887 S the eve of the third session the poutiho naa dena ES an the oad 
| | of the Congress held at Madras and a kafi í m the O 
presided over by Badruddin Tyabji, 
Sir Sy 
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HE title of Maulana Azad's 

A book, India Wins Freedom, is a 
misnomer, Autobiography is hardly 
a suitable medium for writing his- 
tory, especially of such a turbulent 
Period as the last decade of British 
rule in India. Even thirty years ago.* 
there Was a vast reservoir of source 
materials, but it is doubtful whether 
the Maulana or Humayun Kabir, 
who collaborated with him in the 
wniting of the book, had the oppor- 
tunity or the time to draw upon it. 
Since then both published and 
unpublished materials on this 
theme have multiplied to 
enormous proportions. * 

The Maulana evidently wrote—or 
rather dictated—from memory. His 
treatment is much too sketchy and 
subjective to pass as history, but 
even as the personal recofd of a 
great púlitical leader and a major 
participant in the political drama of 
those years, it is awed by numerous 
errors of fact as well as of judgement 
J.B. Kripalani, who was the general 
secretary of the Congress during this 
period, writing én 1970, described 
the Maulana's account as a curious 
mixture of facts and fancies. His 
memory too seems to have been fail- 
ing Itis not a question of correcting 
a passage here-and there. It would 
require æ yolume as big as he has 
wniten to correct al? his mis- 
statements and,misconceptions, ‘the 
book was completed in the last years 
of the Maulana's life when he was 
(to quote Kabirs words from the 
preface) in shattered healthy, and his 
memory was failing. 

Curious Mixture 

It is impossible notito notice a cer- 
tain bitterness! with which the 
Maulana's account is tinged. This 
bitterness is understandable. The 
partition of India had been a 
traumatic experience for him. He 
had begun his journalistic and 
political career before the First 
World War'as a pah-Islamist, but 
after coming into confact with 
Gandhi in| 1920, ht had quickly 
completed his transitjon (o secul&r 
nationalism. For the rest of his life 
he was a staunch nationalist In the 
late 1930s, after the defection of the 
Ali brothers arid the death of Dr 
Ahsari, the Maulana was) Índis- 
putably the most mportant 
nationalist) Muslim |leader jn the 
country. The events of the years pre- 
ceding tb» partition left scars on his 
mind and: Heart which never 


- healed- 


e 


A: certain! amount of egotism is 
inherent in ¡an autobiography, and 
indeed is part of thg fascination of 
this medium. The Maulana was a 
good committee man, an excellent 
chairman, Who! could be.depended 
upon to find a via media when there 
was an, acute difference of opinion. 
He was conscious of his own talent 
in this regard, but he seems to have 
exaggerated) its possibilities. His 
feeling that in 1937 ar in 1946-47, he 
could have, pulled [off negotiated 
agreements with the [British and the 
Muslim: League, which were also 
acceptable! fram the. nationalist 
point of view, was based on an illu- 
sion. Diplomacy hasiits limits. Itwas 
mt CAS a He the Bouse out of 
their imperialist strategy, OT 
reason Jinnah outof, what Professor 
KB, Sayced has graphically des. 
cribed, "his chess board strategy. 


The Partition OMA 
Nehru And Patel 


By B.R. NANDA 


The non-violent bomb-shells of the 
Mahatma, which took the form of 
fasts orsatyagraha, the impulsive (or 
even calculated) militancy of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the no- 
nonsense, stubbornness of 
Vallabhabhai Patel, which secm to 
jar so much on the Maulana in this 


elections. Ultimately we sent 
word that we regretted we could 
not alter our previous conditions 
at all. If they were accepted in toto 


we would agree, not otherwise. we. ii 


had no authority to go beyond this 
without consulting the working 
committee. So the matter droppe 


book, were in fact necessary 
weapons in the nationalist armoury 
to cope with the dual challenge the 
Congress faced from imperialist and 
separatist forces. 

The mass media have, for obvious 
reasons, concentrated on the 
Maulana's indictment against 
Jaweharlal Nehru .and Patel in 
regard to the partition of India. lt is a 
highly complex and controversial 
issue, but with the wealth of the con- 
temporary evidence available? it is 
now ‘possibleeto set the record 
straight. 


Dual Challenge 


* TheMaulana tells us that Nehru's 
opposition to the inclusion of two, 
instead of one, Muslim League 
legislators in the Congress ministry 
in U.P. in 1937 was a blunder’. If the 
U.P. League's offer of co-operation 
had been| accepted, the Maulana 
writes, the. Muslini Leágue. party 
would for all practical) purposes 


and Maulana Azad went off to 

Bombay. Khaliq said he was una- 

ble to agree. 

It thus turns out that the problem 
was not, as the Maulana makes out 
in India Wins Freedom of including 
one or two Muslim Leaguers in the 
Congress ministry but of the 
adherence of the League ministers 
to the programme and discipline of 
the Congress Party. That this was so 
is confirmed by Khaliq-uz-Zaman 
himself in his book Pathway To 
Pakistan. 

Nehnís own part in these 
negotiations was relatively small. 
Soon affer the elections he,had one 
of his rare spells of ill-health. He 
was, of course, being consuited by 
Azatl, who was in touch with G.B. 
Pant, RA. Kidwai, KM. Ashraf, 
P.D. Tandon and other important 
members of the U.P. legislature. The 
most important consideration with 
the provincial Congress leaders, as 
with Nehru, was that if the Muslim 
have merged! in | the | Congress. League with its landlord support 
Jawaharlal's action gave the Muslim came into the cabinet, the Congress 
"League in éhe U.P. a new lease of programme for agrarian reforms, 

life... Mr Jinnah took fullladvantage pa cularly the abolition of zamin- 
of the situátion and startedian offen- dari, would be jeopardised. That this 
sive which |ulimately led: to parti- fear was not groundless is proved by 
tión. The reasoning is naive, but jt the stubborn opposition of the 
has had ay h a widd currency that if Muslim League party to land reform 
needs:to' j piobed!i some detail in the U.P. during the years 1937- 
a In the 1937 elections the CONES 47. 
won majorities in six provinces an NET 
1 i Informal Sounding | 


was the largest party in two provin- 
ces, and it was eventually able to Even if the negotiations: with 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman had been suc- 


form ministries in eight provinces. 
The Muslim League led by Jinnah, cessful it is doubtful whether he 
would have secured Jinnah’s 


however, met with an electoral dis- 
approval Jinnah was prepared t 


astes. It won 39 out of O Maligi 

seats in Bengal, 2 ouPof 87 Muslim te with the Congress but o 

seats in the Punjab, 3 out of 33 Callie g Jon 

Muslim seats in Sind, 10 Muslim ns owm terms Banas € ed gaim- 
M Madras. It, did mother, nio e an of the 

tice Mica ROS entire Muslim community, and ask- 

legislatures of Bihar, C.P., Orissa E the Cong ata ees 
W.F.P. In the p.P., and Bom- Soundi : 

and N.W.F. à m- soundings for an understanding bet- 

ween the League and the Congress 


bay it did compare better, hes 

ning27 out of 69 Muslim seatsinthe ; Bombay province, the Con, 

former province, and 20 out of29 was willing to let Jinnah n AES 
two members of the Muslim League 


Muslim seats in the latter province. 
to the provincial cabinet, but his 
conditions were such that the Con- 


With this poor showing the League 
gress could not accept them 


hardly qualified for a coalition with 

the Congress in most of the provin- 

ces. Infact only in one province, the According to KM. Munshi (with 

U.P., there were serious negotiations whome V. allabhabhai "Patel and. 
Azad were staying in Poona when 
Jinnah's terms were received) the 


for a coalition. These negotiations 
position would have been that Mr 


were conducted on behalf of the 

Congress by Azad, who had been 
Jinnah would have dictated the 
whole policy (of the Bombay 


authorised by the Congress Work- 
ing Committee to deal with Con- 
pe affairs in U.P. and Bihar The cabinet) through one OF two of his 
aulana was in aaa nominees who would threaten to 
resign at any moment they chose. 

Such terms would have imposed the 


negotiations in U.P.. and nothing 

seems to have been done against his 
dictatorship of Jinnah over every 
Congress government in the 


wishes. Luckily, we have a letter 
written by Jawaharlal Nehru to Dr 
Rajendra Prasad on 21 July 1937. kt 
gives a fairly full account of 
negotiations: P 


Maulana and Pant went, 
Lucknow. There were talks with 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman_ who 
with all the conditions except 
two—the winding UP of the 
parliamentary (of the 
Muslim League) and not to set up 
separate candidates at by 


country. i 
Itis notimprobable that ifa coali- | 
tion ministry had been formed with 
the Muslim League in 1937 in U.P. 
and other provinces on Jinnah's | 
terms, the paralysis which struck the 
interim government at the Centre in 
1946-47 would have overtaken the 
provincial cabinets ten years 
earlier. Y 


(To Be Continued; 
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MisinterpretationO 


Events In 


1946—1I 


je F By B.R. NANDA 
e IE I N Maulana Azad's India Wins two factors which limit the 
n i Freedom, some of the severest sovereignty of the Constituent x 
i strictures have been reserved for [Assembly are those relating to the Ag 
t Jawaharlal Nehru for certain |minorities and the Indo-British trea- Mo QUAE 
EN : A he made at a press con- |Y: He also argued that the formation elder st 
i ji perc Bombay on July 10,-|of the groups was not compuisogy, i expect an 
i1] 1946. According to Azad, this was but. Ie dió not repudiate the pro. ane 
n. ons ‘of those unfortunate events cedure laid down in the plan for the $ is ana 
LE p which change the course of his- formation of groups. Aaa 
E tory, because the remarks pro- The Muslim League professed to elevita 
y [ voked Jinnah, and led to the be offended by Nehru's remarks, FS 
| withdrawal of the Muslim League and passed a,esolution withdraw- EE 
Eo | from the cabinet mission plan, ing its acceptance of the cabinet mis- W vonce 
Ae i "and thus ultimately to the parti- sion plan. It is interesting to note League in: 
Es tion of India. The Maulana thatthe meeting of its council. which UP. in 193 
: | further tells us that all this would passed this resolution had been comments 
not have happened if he had not called by its general secretary, lan in l 
y made the greatest blunder of his Nawabzada Liagat Ali Khan before atel's ins 
life in proposing Nehru's name for | Nehru held the press conference in ome por 
the presidentship of the Congress jombay- s €. o pnmen 
in 1946. B a Curiously enough. the League's he fac ac 
The Maulana had been elected original acceptance of the plan in Muslim se 
^ to preside over the Ramgarh Con- June 1946 had not bes 1 ed; partons c 
w gress in 1940. The normal term of the resolution passed by the League eamin ano 
E ifie Congress presidency was one council affirmed that the Muslim book aS 
% : year, and in the ordinary course, League agreed to co-operate with the the Siml y 
AXE he would have stepped down in constitution-making | machinery (or ed la 
" 1941.: However, it so happened proposed in thc same outlined by: : fe a 
p that the Congress launched || the mission plan in the hope tat it e 1906 E 
e satyagrah, individual civil dis- [would ultimately result in the davor E 
e obedience movement in 1 esáblishmegt of a complete ines ae 
ER and the Quit India movement in sovereign. Pakistan. Clearly the QUELS 
1942. The Congress organisation ||League did not treat ihe cabinet mis- munity for 
when this 


was outlawed, and its lea 
in jail for the next three years. 


ders were Vsion plan, with its three-tier struc- 
mre, as a final compromise .* 


between the Congress ideal: of a 


career. Sir 
question-m 


They were released in the summer 

of 1945, and therefore, the election , strong united India and the Leugue Indian pol 
» ofa now president for the 1946 ses- objective of two separate soverciga years. Wha 
sion of the Congress was in any plates. In his speech to the Muslim the Muslir 
case due E * VAM mene council on June 5, 1946 Jin- India? If Br 
tis surprising that the Maulana | pa said: . f replaced b 
should have forgotten the pro- \ Let me tell you that Muslim would it g 
cedure for the election of the Con- India will not rest content until we tage to Hi 

press president Never in the have established full, complete numbered 
| conum D E A E 
|] ver propo. name tance of the mission's proposal DECUS 

| is successor through a press was pot the end of their struggle for warsgand 
'[statement. A definite rocedure 4([Pakistan. They should Senf e aroused m 
ha existed for election to the highest | \their struggle till Pakista Rus pomong Ime 
E office in the history of the Con- | achieved SUMAS few years tl 
j ess. Recommendations were T MC $ to be conr 
| ubmitted by the provincial Con- Mission Plan at based facti 
l5 „gress committees to the AICC As for the groups A mn clivities. I 
| ffice by a certain date. The choice nah or the groups of province, Jin- q, 2 chement re 
~ Was usually made from among the m tol the Muslim League coun- je 6 war, when | 
a commended names before the an should have powers on all in j to the Indi 
eeting of the A.LC.C. by infor- su jects except defence. com” ix preserving | 

mal consultation among senior pud Ue affairs. ps Turkey age 

j Congress leaders, and after taking € cabinet mission plan was thus ist institution í 
Gandhi's advice. to be a prelude t» Pakistan in two jd © 20 Hindu-h 

: high water- 


a E ways. In the first piace the groupi 
> : e first grouping ru 
Kripalani S Version : ob she provinces in the east and the [re 
was to be made compulsory. the iry 
" MS for the sequence of events in | widest powers were to be Salene E Main 
ni aR p. hoye a first-hand version |On the groups and provincial ph | 

Seded . Kripalani (who was the | autonomy was practically to cease tolil- | It 

secretary of the Congress at | exist In the second place, tne centralin- | ETE 


de Mas at) government was to be made as weaking cern for Tui 
sane wt Lo ke Maulana. as possible by the narrowest internis- of Islam wl 
ES E ani, three preinan. of its functions and byade impulse for 
incial RE rom Tom the pro- denying it any right oPtaxation. Sea . the two com 
NS KIT. par mee those central government which lived oiVest | cere a$ this 
ET and Pate k Pattabhi doles from the constfuent unit of 1 have been. 

Med ripa lant himself, which had no say in currency, trad romantic cz 
got rt RUE E Sa come industry and communication ` o an inglo 
andhi had ex ng to Kripalani, (except for defence), and was com themselves. 

ihadexpressedawishthatat posed of representatives 0 institution 

the one Su 


bringing tl 
into the h 
movement 


that juncture Jawahazlal-s isti 
We juncture. hould be antagonistic units in its executive 
he President. The last date for and legislative bodies woult have 


0 


—— 
EAT 


; eceiying commendations from been totally ineffective in domestic } 
ial Congress committees as well as international affairs. ; 
A three-tier constitution, such as [P! chological 
e cabinet mission had outlined, P. confirmed 
as a delicate mechanism with al POEM pr 
ange. — 


iumerous checks and balances. of 
he n- 
q fic 


: Sir Syed > 
Of Pa 


an econ runnin, ton 
] N ca: 
8 rly 


laulana Azad contents himself 
1 EE dwelling on particular 
idents and w to 


tha cataclysmic an event 

5 the division of India was caused 

Y Jawaharlal Nehru's refusál lo 

concede: is to the Muslim 

Leágue in the Congress ministry in 

. U.P. in 1937. or by his intemperate 

comments on the: cabinet mission 

lan in 1946. or by Vallabhbhai 

atel's insistence on retaining the 

ome portfolio in the interim 
overnment. E 

The fact is that the, roots of 

Muslim separatism. of which the 

Partition of the country was the 

culmination. did not lie in the 

decade covered hy the Maulana's 

book. Thy are to be traced back to 

the Simla deputation, the demand 

for separate electorates. and the 

Ü a foundation of the Muslini League in 

E >] 1906, and indeed evernearlier, to the 

days of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who 

threw his powerful influence in 

favour of the isolation of his com- 

munity for the national movement 

when this movement started on its 

career. Sir Syed raised the, great 

question-mark which was to shadow 

Indian politics forthe next sixty 

years. What would be the position of 

the Muslim community in a free 

India? If British autocracy were to be 

replaced by an Indian democracy, 

would it give a permanent advan- 

tage to Hindus who heavily out- 
numbered the Muslims? 

In the years immediately preced- 
ing the First World War, the Balkan 
wars and the travails of Turkey 
aroused much anti-British feeling 
«among Indian Muslims. and for a 
few years the Muslim League came 
to be conrtrolled by a Lucknow- 
based faction with nationalist pro- 
clivities. Hindu-Muslim rappro- 
chement received a boost after the 

` war, when Gandhi lent his support 
} } to the Indian Muslims’ demand fo 
preserving the territorial integrity 
Turkey agd the preservation of th 
institution of the caliphate. In 191: 
20 Hindu-Muslim unity reached i 


high water-mark. ^ 


Main Impulse” 


ed 


NANDA 


the communal controversy raged 
like a hurricane in the next decade 
when Muslim separatism domi- 
nated and distorted the course of 
Indian politics. The central figure in 
this drama during the next decade 
was Mr Jinnah. 

As we have already seen, Jinnah. 
had met with an electoral disaster of 


è the first maginitude in 1937. Not 


only did the Muslim electorate fail 
to vote his party to office in the 
Muslim-majority provinces . but 
even in the Muslim minority provin- 
ces his party was routed. He Was, 
however, not the man to let history 
pass over his head. He set out to 
achieve through a propaganda blact 
what the ballot box had denied him. 
He decided to use the dynamite of 
religious emotion to acquire politi- 
cal influence and powez. 

The Congress ministries had not 
been in office even for a few weeks. 
when he began to charge them with 
tyrannizjng over Muslims. His 
*charges were. as the Maulana Azad 
says. absolutely unfounded, but they 
wrought untold mischief. The try of 
Islam in danger, the reiteration: of 
Congress tyranny and the spectre ol 
Hindu raj created the climate in 
Which Jinnah could propound his 
two-nation theory and the proposal 
for the partition of India. 

The vision of a sovereign Muslim 
states in Indian sub-continent was 
reminiscent of the “past glories of 
Meslim rule. It was too fascinating a 
prospect not to catch popular 
imagination, The Muslim middle 
class, Which, for historical reasons, 

` had been left behind in the race for 
the plums of government service, 
trade and industry in certain areas,. 
was attracted by the idea of “a The 
Muslim state, Muslim landlords in'd to 
Bengal and Punjab saw the prospecta for 
of deliverance from progressive nces 
polgicians like Jawaharlal Nehru,ntof i 
who indulged in dangerous talk of; ill- | 
abolishing zamindan Muslim was | 
- offigials were glad of the new vistas iced D 
which were expected to open to 2Qn- ; 
them in a few state, without the ¿nm ; 
Hindu seniors hovering over their nah, 
leads. Muslim traders and indus- the. 
arialists began to cherish visions of they , 
free fields for prosperous ventures OWN ; 
without the intrusion of Hindu hich 
competitors. M5a 


The outbreak of the world War in 


for his sinister influence on Nehru, 


E 


2 
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Azad's View? 

Sin—The „ews report on the 
hitherto unpublished 30-odd pages 
of Maulana Azad's autobiography 
is somewhat misleading (November 
1). We are making unnecessary fuss 
about them. The fact is that these 
pages do not contain anything new. 
In "India Wins Freedom" (1939) 
Nellru and Patel were held respons- 
ible for the partition of India; and 
Krishna Menon was also assailed 


The questions that really agitate 
us are: whether "India Wins 
"Freedom" echoes Azad's authentic 
voice oris it Humayun Kabir's inter- 
pretation of Azad's views or it is that 
Kabir passes off his own views in | 
Azad's name. In my earlier letter on ki 
the subject (October 24) I listed the 
grounds on which I felt the book 
could not be regarded as the 
Maulana's work. ; i 
To support my contention, I now jJ 
place before you some fresh eviden- | 
ce. Ghulam Rasool Mehar, one of 
akistan's foremost Urdu writers, 
e Azad's disciple and trusted | 
friend. A great authority on Azad's | j 
literary contributions, Mehar | 
reflects even in his own prose the 
influence of Azad's animated style. ' | 
Intellectually, probably no one was | 
closer to Azad than Mehar since Í 
1947. He enjoyed Azad's full con- Ki 
fidence and stayed with him on a | 


“to an inglorious end. by the Turks Sikander Hya 


A AARAA > ee this | 
1939 helped the propagation of the s number of occasion — at i 
scaaratict t in ology. Lord z nce King Edward Road, 

t was, however. not the [inlithgow, th ceroy, and his - New Delhi. = 8 

A movement, but the con- adyisers. antic ga shoxsdoun 2 Mehar's Dube ae uS | 

cern for Turkey and the holy places with the Congress, were in search o! ai veo Pues mme aM 


of Islam which provided the main friends. It was during the war years 


impulse forthisconcordantbetween that Jinnah strengthened his po 


the two communities, Deep and siñ- tion. He was careful not to embroil o 


cere a$ this religious emotion mày himself with the British and he out- 


Ai x ES 

i s harnessed to a witted and outmanouevred such? 
have been. itwas h z€ clans as ust as. 
Fazl-ul- SiO; 


A + tales 
romantic cause, which was brought seasoned poe Rg 

when they abolished the Haq. When the Congres 
henta of Sultan-caliphe Thus the political wilderness 


nt into: 


2 z P : » fin. 
the one successful experiment in Quit India movement in 1942, iiec 
the; 


Muslim community nah, with the help of the Brit 
rt of the nationalist governors. succeeded in: install 
reak its psy- Muslim League ministries 


chological and indeed Assam, North-West Frontier P. 


son the 


with the dardy, 


herwani dated July 20, 1963 (which 
js recently been published), after 
analysing “India Wins Freedom S 
Mehar says categorically, “Is kitabi 
ko Maulana ki kitab karar dena sara 
sar ghalat hai (It is absolutely wrong | 
S 3| to regard this book as the 
Maulana's). 
Mac C NO 
contention? Those who knew Az 
and have read his writings fin 
dia Wins Freedom" absolutely 
to Azad's thinking and spiri 


the l 


glad? 


dy of 


| confirme 
| political 
angle 


— 


T 
would 
gagal and 


book is either Kabir's invention or a 
complete distortion and 
Tesentation of the Maulana y 


s 
Kurukshetr y vo 1% 


cea 


EC wh Patel Agreed. 


To Partition-IV 


AZ i t think in terms of compelling 
A AZAD has raised canno' : c 1 
MN ion ef responsibility the people of any territorial unit to 
i ew dv of partition: he des- remain in the Indian Union against 
forthe maae phabhai Patel as its their declared and established will 
s abha s 3 t 
nod This is an extraordinary Under the impact er the League 
= ent because no one Was more Propaganda and the political 
San I osed ~ deadlock with the government, the 
cons E or Congress position on the question of 
nation ya € T ESTEE 
, partition went on SO £ In - 
ountry than Patel. It was only s n SOLET ; 
SRS experience of working with Gandhi in his talks with Jinnah not 
the representatives of the Muslim only accepted the principle of parti- 
+ ES 1 t neseg m 
League in the interim government, Hon. but even discussed the 
; :es of munal mechanism for the demarcation of 
m. ss senes aL Bihar and the/poundaries. In 1946 the Congress 
olocausts 1 |. a T DEP d i 
1 1 . laccepted the cabinet mission pian 
d uniab. that Patel came to the con ec aNg cuen SIr 
p Na ME n. DARE s central government which was 
r, hotleave India without a settlemen a cet have the powers or ex 
i uslim League there was nlikely te have the t ss Males 
ames of the ES being esources to maintain the unity of 
tz y o y i t € o 
2” a us vivendi with the he sub-continent , 
e Oe uie : P, The cabinet mission plan proved 
i Be still-born. The interim government 


Qoar os 


Pa, 


> 


a 
The partition of India. as deman- c wives 
ded Ve he League. was bad enough: revealed the incompatibility eens 
"but even worse possibitities had two major parties. Henceforth, t Es 
» - begun to loom ahead. As Patel saw Were oriy two options- Dd by i 
£ it the question was whether India the country. 25 demanded by R 
| was to have one or more divisions. League. or a moratorium On an 
In the twilight of the British empire lirical controversy fora conple of 
some of the princes in central and Years to allow tempers to COO and to 
western India were nursing new produce the climate in which acom- 
ambitions, It was thé intrigue by the promise solution could be ier 
ruler of a small state, Bastar. in cen- Unfortunately. th unprecedente 
t ndia, with the - Nizam of communal noting unleashed on the 
* Hyderabad. and the attitude ofthe land in August 1946 after the, 
political department to it which Muslim League s direct action day, 
convinced Patel that it was impera- made y desplic impossible., One 
tive to secure eimmediate British man still hoped to build bridges of 
withdrawal evn if it meant the understanding between the com- 
acceptance of partition. munities. Gandhi toured the 
A similar conclusion was reached villages and iowrs ot Bengal and 
by Nehru after his frustrating Bihar. condemning violence. irres- 
experience in the interim govern- pective of whe perpetrated it 
ment where he found a mental rehabilitating refugees and restoring 
alliance between British officials confidence. He was convinced that 
and the League members. The riots the tension. however serious it might 
jn the Punjab in March 1947 proved seem. was a temporary phase, and 
ihe last straw, By the time that the British had no right to 
Mountbatten replaced Wavell. th 


| impose partition on an India tem- 
+ | Congress leadership sobered by.its porarily gone mad. : 
|| experience in the interim govern In April 1947. he astonished the: 
ment and the growing lawlessness in iceroy with the suggesti n that Jin- 
! the country was becoming recon- nah should be invited to form *a 
- ciled to the idea of salvaging three- govemment on behalf of the 
fourths of India from the chaos Muslim League. By his gesture the 
+ which treatened the whole. Mahatmachoped to win over the, 
HM 3 League leader. The proposal was not 
à taken seriously by Mountbatten,| 
1 NS and Gandhi was unable to convince 
Painful Decision even the Congress Working Com-! 
; A : mittee that it was worth a trial. 
It has been suggested that Nehru Nehru and Patel. who had worked 
and Patel agreed to the partition of with the League in the interim 
he country. Pec Deere ane govemment, could not dream of 
SA The decisic 1n favour of handing over all power to Jinnah. ; 
e wi o 
atel cand Nehru alone; it was `+ A 
ndorsed by the Congress. Working The crux of the problem m ihe 
ommittee. According ‘to J.B. summer of 1947 was whether the 
' Kripalani. who was then presiden delay, such as Gandhi suggested. 
GRRE Congress, the only member o 
i the Working Committee who| itdi Ta 
|- opposed th $ it did not suit the Mulsim League to 
opea ca ie resolation was Apd have it lowered: for the League it was 
Opp a case of ‘now or never. Gandhi's 


^ 
+ 


"L^ before Pakistan’ did not impress the 
; League. In fact, the League's argu 


peace. until - Pakistan was 
established: That it was either to ben 


*divided:or destroyed India’. 
he Now Or Never . 


nembers to accep the 
Working Commit 


e 


could have staved off the partition. | 
The political femperature had risen: * 


plea that there should be “peace 


ment was that there: could be no | 


Having. declared their resolve.to — | 
i “leave India by June 1948. the British 
Be a di qe i 
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Maulana Azad’s Misreading Of History 


RRESPECTIVE of the explosive 

ature of the excised 30 pages of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's India 
Wins Freedom, the tug of war over 
how it should be thrown open to 
public gaze has had two consequen- 
ces. It has focused attention again 
on an exceptional man and revived 
arguments about who is to blame for 
the sub-continent's partition. 

For the Mualana was a scholar 
and a civilized man, and being an 
erudite Muslim as well, he played a 
key role in events leading up to the», 
partition and in giving Muslims the 
sense of belonging, after the event. 
That he, together with the Mahatma, 
was totally opposed to the partition 
was no secret, and he has written 
forthrightly on the subject»in the 
book that became an instant 
bestseller. 

Unlike other Indians, who have 
laid the blame for the partition 
entirely on the Muslim League and 
British machinations. the Maulana 
was wise enough and courageous 
enough to place some of the blame 
on Congress leaders. including his 
friend Jawaharlal Nehru. And the 
nervousness in the ranks of the Con- 
gress (I) today stems precisely from? 
fears about what else the Maulana 
may have said about Jawahar, as he 
called him, and other leaders. o 

But that is to take a narrow view of 
a giant among men and women of 
the freedom movement. Because the 
Maulana spcke opt of conviction, 
and he could not have been in the 
Indian National Congress had he 
not felt with all his being that it 
would be wrong to divide the sub- 
continent along religious lines. He 
lived to see the happy end of his 
dream and busied himself with the 
task of helping run à truncated 
new country. 

The Maulana was right in point- 
ing out the partial culpability of 
Congress leaders, in addition to the 
role played by Mohammed Ali Jin- 
nah of the Muslim League and the 
logic,of Britain's divide and rule 
policy, in the'creation of Pakistan. 
Where the Maulana was wrong Was 
in asserting that the last chance for 
averting the partition was lost.in 


11946, and he blamed Nehru for it It 


was lost at least ten years earlier at 
the timer of the formation of the 
Congress r..inistry in U.P. 


Cabinet Mission 

A. whole series of developments. 
in particular ihe beginning of the 
last world war. the Congress non- 
cooperation. campaign. the diffe- 
attitude adopted by the 
Muslim League and British 
compulsions, Was leading up to the 
denouement of the partition. True, 
the British. exhausted after the wer, 
belatedly devised plans. including 
the cabinet mission plan. to ty to 
keep India together. But the die had 
already been t 
only the brilliance of Jinnah to 
demolish the remaining hurdles in 
the creation of Pakistan. 

Indeed. with hindsight, one can 
argue that the cabinet mission plan, 
had it been implemented: would 
have been found unwezkable and 
would “tave hamstrung the new 
nation. domestically and in taking 
its place in the comity of nations: 
The kind of consensus Nehru was 
able to build in pursuing his domes- 
tic and foriegn policies would have 


been unattainable in a non 
partition India. $ 
The truth is that the Hindu 


Muslim divide was not merely the 


a evolved 


1 f the communal poison 


cast, and it needed : 


1 ty, and Jaw aharl 


By S. NIHAL SINGH 


creation ofthe British. Long periods 
of Mughal rule had etched it on 
Indian consciousness. The British 
rulers used this divide for their own 
purposes, as any foreign ruler would 
have done. The Congress. as it 
under . the baton 
Mahatma Gandhi, had the noble 
aim of taking all Indians to freedom, 
and it speaks volumes for the stature 

f men and Women of the indepen- 

lence movement that they con- 
sidered it as an immutable truth that 


lan undivided India would march 
ito freedom. 


A secular India was an article of 
faith not only for Mahatma Gandhi. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the Maulana 
but for many others. But in the ranks 
of the Congress, this belief often 
collided with the sub-conscious, if 
not conscious,  Hindu-Muslim 


animosities, giving the Mustin | 


League many opportunities to 
exploit Even some of the Congress | 


leaders were not free from the com- | 


munal virus. 

To an extent, therefore, the Con- 
,gress leaders were living in a world 
lof illusion, convinced as they were 

in the rightness and logic o 
heir position. This - moo 
Shankar in the early fogties by 
depicting Pakistan as the moon— 
long before journies to the moon 
became reality. While events were 
inexorably taking the subcontinent 
towards one direction, Con- 
gressmen corftinued to scoff at the 

idea of a Pakistan. 


Immutable Truth 


Pakistan became inevitable once 
Jinnah was able to build on the feel- 
ingofa growing numberof Muslims 
of the subcontinent that, despite 
protestations to the contrary. they 
would not get a square deal from the 
majority Hindu community in an 
independent India. Despite the 
guarantees that were sought to be 
evolved to assuage Muslim fears, 
there ^was no way to satisfy the 
majority of Muslims, led by Jinnah. 
other than to give them their 
Pakistan. 

True, no leader on either side of 


L panied the partition, the coming 
as best captured by cartoonist into being ot India and Pakistan was 


the Hindu-Muslim divide quite! 


obscurantist or worse. And yet he 
felt let down by his colleagues in the 
Congress for not resisting the parti- 
tion strongly enough. In the process., 
he perhaps -clutched _at_straws 


to} 
sp alive the hope in his hear that 
of }fiere were ways ofaverting the parti- 
10) 


n, even in 1946, ~ 


The Maulana. like Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. theFrontier Gandhi, 
never reconciled himself to his 
fellow Congress leaders accepting 
the partition. whatever the com- 
pulsions. The Muslim League's 
claim was that it represented all 

AMuslims and they used derogatory. 
‘\epithets for the Muslims in the Con- 
ess. The Maulana’s stature and 
earning. particularly in Muslim 
heology. were such that he could 
ismi nts with c mpt. 
ut for him. the unkindest cut was 
pa Jawaharlal and the Mahatma 
inally bowed to what they viewed as 


the inevitable. 
hirty years after he wrote India 


Wins Freedom. itis possible to take a 
more dispassionate view of events. It 
is possible evento argue that. bot for 
the_avoi m- 


^ 
e best solution to a problem that 


ad become intractable. That but 
or the'tragedy of three wars the two 
countries have fought since the par- 
tition, India and Pakistan have 
separately betn able to blossom, 
according to their differing 
perceptions 

What Pakistan wants to be is a 

atter for its own people to decide, 
ut India had no real option but to 
emain secular country, despite 
akistan's formation. The Indian 

ational Congress has been à 
national legacy, and i ut a 
secular policy can redeem the life 
work of the independence genera- 
tion and the moral basis on which 
the state was founded. Even on the 
plane of realpolitik the-emix-oF-the 
country's population would militate 
against a stctarian policy. 


Real Tragedy 


The real tragedy is that the 
! animosities that led to the partition 


bargained for the kind of bloodbath and the carnage, as has been 


that accompanied the partition. Bu 
the fact that it needed the trigger ofa 


graphically depicted in the televi- 
sion serial Tartas are still smoulder- 


mass migration, in either direction.y g. Communal riots continue to be 


to provoke mobs te indulge in 
unspeakable butchery is'an indica- 
tion of how far communal feelings 
had been inflamed. 


The Congress leaders finally saw; 


the writing on the wall, out of new- 
born conviction that there was no 
alternative Or because. after a 
lifetime of agitation. they were eager 
to shape a new country. But the 
reasons for the partition could b 
ished away, nor the consequence 
that had 
spread far and wide. En. 
Mahztma Gandhi died Nghting 
for the cause ol Hindu-Musum.amt 
al remained stead- 
' fast in his devision to his secular 
beliefs. to the point of inviting 
charges of being partial to Muslims. 
But for the Maulana, the paztition 


was, in a sense, à deeper Mascot 
life 


because it seemed to negate a 
time's work. —" 707. 
“Tras this deep personal anguish 
over the partition that led the 
Maulana to try to apportion blame 
for what. he fondly heped. could 
have been prevented. He 
time for the Muslim Leaguc’s theory 
of Pakistan, a theory hiv 


Ss 


feature of the Indian state. The 
Nonsequences of the partition are 
still with us. Itis. ofcourse, more dit ` 
icult to build a secular state on the 


edifice of the vents lead e 
reation an stan than 
d (e controver- 


s di 
pages. as indeed the rest of his book, | 


een is if 4 


uctive. For one thing, it feeds 
Pd eic Ur paksan—= now 
used more for its propaganda effect 
than othenvse—that India would 
rather unde the partition, . For 
"mother. & does little service to 
present-day reality. NU 
But the. Maulana's refrain is à 
salutary one. in reminding us of the 
dreams our leaders dreamed in 
those days and the kind of indivis- 
ible independencathey had as their 
objective. It was à noble dream, but 
one destined not to be fulfilled And 
men like the Maulana were 
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journalist a 
Nehru family. 
>. Tandon feels that 
Azad onhisown.coul 
n anything to run 
al Nehru. thoug 
had differences 
partition. Nehru: 
h the Mountbat; 
duction of VK) 
into the 


‘the Maulana 
with Nehru on 
friendship witl 
tens and the in 
¡Krishna Menon 
| cabinet. 
Commenting on the con- 
| troversy about the unpublished 
| pages of Azad’s "India Wins 
Freedom". Mr Tandon said in 
lan interview here yesterday that 
i though Maulana Azad had dif- 
| ferences with Mr Nehru. the two 
statesmen were "dear friends 
who “greatly admired each 


¡other 
“Azad was not even half so 


e==close to any other leader. includ 


ing Gandhiji. as he was to 


Nehru“. Mr Tandon. who as a’ 
journalist covered Congress 
politics in the forties and the fif- 
ties. said. 

Commenting about Dr 
Humavun Kabeer. who had writ- 
ten the book in English on the 
basis of his conversation. with 
Maulana Azad. Mr Tandon said. 
“Kabeer had some hidden Hos- 
tility towards Nehru”. 

“At times there were acute dif- 
ferences between Azad and 
Nehru” Mr Tandon recalled. “I 
know for a fact that the Maulana 
had stoutly resisted the entry of 
Krishna Menon into the cabinet 
for months.” ^ 

Nehru had several times gone 
to Maulana Azad's house to seek 
the Maulana's approval. for 

including Menon in the cabinet.: 
Maulana Azad, objected to it 
repeatedly because, Menon's 
name was involved in the Jeep 
scandal..Mr Tandon seid. , 
* Ai one stage. Maulana Azad 


lens ANG nuisna ¡VIC HOM 


“But Nehru dare not do it. One 
day. if I remember right. the 
Maulana's secretary. Krishna 
Kripalani. told Maulana that 
Nehru had been coming to him 
with a minor request apd he 
should agree to his suggestion 
because Nehru had almost 
always respected the Maulana's 
views. This had the necessary 
impact on Maulana Azad's 
mind. After a few weeks he relen- 
ted and Krishna Menon was 
included in the cabinet". Mr 
Tandon recalled. 

Commenting about the 
release of the concealed pages 30 
years after Maulana Azad's 
death. the. veteran journalist 
said. "how will it help history to 
release a doubtful document? 
Those who could do no harm to 
Nehruin his lifetime now wish to 
have some sadistic pleasure of 
defaming Nehru after his death. 
[think it will not be desirable to 
release the controversial thirty 


pages.” V 


T “It is true that the Maulana did 
ot like Nehru's intimacy witli 
he Mountbattens and Panditji 

agreeing to the partition of India. 

And if in annoyance Azad said 

certain things at that moment 

against Nehru. should those sen- 
timents be used now to discredit 

India's adored leader. who in not 

with. us to explain things to his 

people”. Mr Tandon said. 
Though Maulana Azad never 

spoke a word of English. he 

knew the language. according to 

Mr Tandon. He recalled that 
once when he had gone to the 
Allahabad railway station to see 
off the Maulana, he had seen 
some English classics with him. 

“My good friend and renowned 
Hindi poetess. Mahadevi Verma. 
never spoke English but had 

great knowledge about English 

literature. Likewise the Maulana 
go read English, classics". he 
said. 
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NEW DELHI, Oct. 29 (UNI, PTI): 

The unexpurgated version of | 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's book \ 
"India Wins Freedom" dubs Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel as the founder of 
Indian partition. 

He was prepared to have a part 
of India if only he could get rid of 
the Muslim League. It would not 
perhaps be unfair to say that Val- 
labhbhai Patel was the founder of 
Indian partition, Maulana Azad 
writes, 

The extracts make critical refer. 
ences to Jawaharlal Nehru and V.K] 
Krishna Menon too. 

Maulana Azad speaks of two 
instances of ‘blunders’ committed 


by Nehru in dealing with the » shaped has rade me realise that this 


Muslim League. 
W The first was When'after the 1937 
elections Nehru unfortunately ’failed 
to accept cooperation from 


the, | 


"India Wins Freedom" are carried 
by the fortnightly magazine, ‘India 
Today" in its November 15 issue. 

The publishers, Orient Longmans 
has been directed by the Delhi High 
Court to print the complete book, 
including the 30 unpublished pages 
which had been kept sealed in the 


"National Library at Calcutta before 


November 12, Maulana Azad’s 
birth centenary. 

The Maulana said, “perhaps the 
greatest blunder” of his political life 
was proposing the name of Nehru 
o succeed him as the Congress 
President in 1946. 

..'] acted according to my best 
judgement but the way things have 


was perhaps the greatest political 
blunder of my political bife. I have 
regrettéd no action of mine so much 

the decision to withdraw from 


Muslim League in UP. “M presidenship ofthe Gongress at this 


The Muslim League had suffered 
a great setback in the elections 
throughout the country except in 
Bombay and UP the party had off- 
ered to join the ministry. 

The Maulana says, ‘if the lea- 
gue's offer of cooperation had been 
accepted, the Muslim League Pazty 

ould for all practical purpóses 

ave merged in the Corfyress. 

Nehru's statement on July 10, 
1946 that the Congress "regarded 
itself free to change or modify ej 
inet mission plan as he though 
best", led to Muslim League mea 
ing the plan and calling for direc 
action for achievement of Pakistan, 
Maulana odds. 

Extracts from the 30 controver- 
i ana Azad's book 


ER las Governor General "ple 
e - : : 
favout of Pakistan and sowed the | 


»itical juncture”. 

The veteran Congress leader said 
that Gandhiji was not "wholly 
.pleafed" that he had proposed the 
name of Nehru and "perhaps he was. 
somewhat inclined towards Sardar 
Patel". 

"I can never forgive myself when 
I think that if I had not committed 
this mistake perhaps the history of 
last 10 yearsewould have been dif- | 
ferent", he said. 

The Sartlar "would never have 
ommitted the mistake of Nehru 
puo gave Mr. Jinnah the oppor- 
ü ity of sabotaging the plan", 
dosording to Maulana Azad 

In his view "one fator responsible 
for the change in Nehru's attitude 
to partition was the perscaality of 
Lady Mountbatten whose husband 
led in 
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particular in his book. 


He spggested that a Meeting of 
gonvened 
a ‘fatwa’ 


religious leaders be 


‘Rushdie. 


Sheikh Sattar said he was also 
„writing to the Rabita Alam Islami 
(ihe world Muslim Organisation) 


urging it to issue such a decree. 


. The satanic verses has already 
beon banned in India and the six 
¡Gulf nations. à 

He hailed the Indian Govem- 
,ment's ban on ihe book as a right 


step. 
| Sheikh Saltar also urged ihe 
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the functions 14 meetings ol. 
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Muslim community to boycott vi | 


council". 

According to Maulana Azad, 
"Sardar Patel was 50 per cent in 
favour of partition even before Lord 
Mountbatten appeared on the scene. 
He was convinced that he could not 


El work with the Muslim League... He 


was prepared to have a part of India 
if only he could get rid of the 
Muslim League. lt would not per- 


haps be tinfair to say that Vallabhb- 


hai Patel was the founder of Indian 


NEW DELHI, Oct. 29 (PTI): 
All-India CPWD Empioyecs’ 
Union on Saturday announced to 
launch on agitation in support of its 
„demands. x 

Their demands among others 
include implementation of the work- 
ing group's report on recategorisa- 
tion of class II and IV employees, 
implementation of the Supreme 
Cour decision of eugal pay for 
equal work and payment of over 
time wages on the basis of revised 
pay scales. 

In the first phase of agiation, the 
employees will hold a demonstra- 
tion outside Nirman wan on 
November 1, Mr. R 

Sharma, general 
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partition 


ythe first time that he had done 


"The turn that events had taken 
made it almost impossible to expect 
a peaceful solution by agreement 
between the Congress and Muslim 
League. 

"This was one of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian history and I 
have to say with the deepest regret 
that a large part of the responsibil- 
ity for this development rests with 
Nehru". | 

Azad, who served in the Nehru 
cabinet for 11 years until he died in 
1958 said "though Nehru was one 
of his dearest friends and his con- . 
‘wibution to India’s national life | 
"second to none I have to neverthe- 

ess say with regret that this was not 


ense harm to national cause." 
Azad, who was succeded by 
Nehru as the Congress President, 
said that the Muslim League led by 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, had 
accepted the cabinet mission plan 
(for sharing of power) “only under - 
duress’. : 
"Naturally. Mr. Jinnah was not 
very happy about this. In his speech. 
to the League Council, he had 
clearly stated that he recommended 
the acceptance only because nothing 
better could be obtained", he said, - 
On July 10, 1946 Nehru, the Mau- 
lana wrote addressed a press con- 
ference at which he stated that the 
Congress would enter the constit- 1 
uent assembly "completely unfet- | 
ired by agreements and fre 
meet all situations as they ari 
Nehru also stated that the 
gress regarded itself free to chang 
or modify the cabinet mission 
as he thought best, “the vet 
Congress leader said. 
The Maulana said Ne! ha 
committed an almost equal blund 
in 1937 when the first elections v 
ld under the Government of Ind 
"Act 1935, where the Muslim L 
had suffered a greal 
throughout the country 
Bombay and UP" 
He said Nehnv's offi 
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partition". 

He was "surprised that Patel was 
now an even greater supporter of the 
two-nation theory than Jinnah 
Jinnah may have raised the flag o 
partition but now th?.real flag bearer 
was Patel", the Maúlana wrote. 

Azad said that Nehru’s July 10, 
1946 statement came to Jinnah as a 
"bombshell". ^ 

"He (Jinnah) immediately issued 
a statement that this declaration by 
the Congress President (Nehru) 
demanded a review of the whole 
situation... The Muslim League 
Council had accepted the cabinet 


assured that the Congress had also 
accepted the scheme and the plan 


mission plan in Delhi a9 it was f mission plan of August 16, 1946 


‘Fatwa’ 
Rushdie 


NEW DELHI, Oct. 29 (UND;, 
Abdus Sattar Yusuf Sheikh, seg- 
retary of the All-India Muslim Per- 
sonal Law Board, on Saturday 
ufged religious leaders to exqom- 
municate Mr. Salaman Rushdie, 
from Islam for his remarks against 
the Prophet in his controversial 
book 'Satenic Verses’. 

In a sjatement fere, he said the 
author had no right to be a Muslim 
in view of his attempt to tamish the- 
image of Islam and the Prophet in 
particular in his book. ; 

fie spggested that a Meeting of 
religious leaders be gonvened 

> immediately to issue a “fatwa 
\(decree) excommunicating Mr. 
‘Rushdie. 
|! Sheikh Sattar said he was also 
‘writing to the Rabita Alam Islami 
(the world Muslim Organisation) 
urging it to issue such a decree. 

The satanic verses has already 
‘been banned in India and the six 
‘Gulf nations. 

He hailed the Indian Govern- 
| ment's ban on the book as a right 


E] 


lep. 

Sheikh Sattar also urged the 
fuslim community 10 boycott all 
the functions ond iucetings of Mr. 
Ma ARS 
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"The tum that events had taken $ | 
made ít almost impossible to expect 
a peaceful solution by agreement 
between the Congress and Muslim | i 
League. ! 

“This was one of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian history and I 
have to say with the deepest regret 
that a large part of the responsibil- 
ity for this development rests with 
Nehru". | 

Azad, who served in the Nehru la 
cabinet for 11 years until he died in y 
195% said "though Nehru was one NN 
of his dearest friends and his con- $ 
‘tribution to India's national life 

econd to none I have to neverthe- 
was a black day not only for Cal- Jess say with regret that this was not 
utta but for the whole of India". y^lhe first time that he had done 
ense harm to national cause." 

Azad, who was succeded by 
Nehru as the Congress President, 
said that the Muslim League led by 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, had 
accepted the cabinet mission plan 
(for sharing of power) “only under 
duress’ 


would be the basis of the future con- 
stitution of india. Now that the 
Congress President had declared 


scheme through its majority in th 

cogstituent assembly, this woul: 

mean that the minorities would 

placed at the mercy of majority" 
Wo 


The Maulana said the Muslim 
League Council met at Bombay on 
July 27, 1946 and rejected the cab- 
indt mission plan. "It also decided 


ievement of Pakistan". 
e 
The falling through of the cabi- 


against 
urged 


Referring to the communal sit- 
uation in the country, he said some 
disgruntled elements were attemp- 
ting to vitiate the peaceful atmos- 
phere. The Government should deal 
with them firmly. 

He also urged the Government to 
resolve the ‘Babri Masjid R amja- 
nam Bhoomi' issue. 


CPWD employees 
to launch agitation 


NEW DELHI, Oct. 29 (PTD: 
All-India CPWD Employees" 
Union on Saturday announced to 
launch on agitation in support of its 
demands. x 

Their demands among others 
include implementation of the work- 
ing group's report on recategorisa- 
tion of class III and IV employees, 
implementation of the Supreme 
Court decision of euqal psy for 
equal work and payment of over 
time wages on the basis of revised 
pay scales. 

In the first phase of agiation, the 
employees will hold a demonstra- o 
Won outside Nirmi 
November 1, 
Sharma, gene! 


"Naturally. Mr. Jinnah was not 
very happy about this. In his speech. — 
to the League Council, he had | 
clenrly stated that he recommended. 
1he acceptance only because nothing. 
better could be obtained", he said. 

On July 10, 1946 Nehru, the M 
lana wrote addressed a press con- | 
ference at which he stated that the | 
Congress would enter the constit- - 
uent assembly "completely unfet 

tred by agreements and fre 
meet all situations as they arise; 1 
Nehru also stated that the Con- 
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gress regarded itself free to ch 
or modity the cabinet mission plan 
as he thought best, "the ve 
Congress leader said. 

The Maulana said Nehru 
committed an almost equal blu 
in 1937 when the first elec 
held under the Government of li 
"Act 1935, where the Muslim 
had suffered a great se 
throughout the country 
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Y Por awaharlal published in thelatestissus of In- pu baee Dg Lo 
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f foiled 2. Bri Mr Ina S chapt us without showing it to Jinnah too. 
k Balkan". Mr a on Pla Nehru did not have the remotest 
IB hIbRETU PERI QD Sardar idea pour what he was going to 
an. of India, e > sec” when he t e— file 
De m cine: OS Mountbatten Eo They come 
dit Nehru.” inued 1Héir conversion. and 
ao Bahz ERE . Nehru began reading it only whe 
Merida LCS a aaa he had returned to Vb inem 
ide of Sardar Patel close "He was horrified. Shaking with 
: Ped him that atel had convin- rage, he stormed into Mr V.K 
2 nosile Hao oia Was Krishna Menon's room. unable to 
& never agree to an thin would, compose himself. He felt cheated. 
Pakistan and i ything except \betrayed. So far the only plan the 
akistan and it was better to^save British had di yp a 
what could be saved of India iscussed with him 


TECO 


alkanise India” 


Ce 
was in no mood to talk to a civil | 
servant. He rushed a “person É 
and secret" letter to Mountbatten.) 


India that emerged frightened 
me—a picture of fragmentation |. 
and conflict and disorder. and |. 
unhappily also. of a worsening of |. 
relations between India and 
Britain." i 
According to the book Nehru's 

violent opposition shook |: 
Mountbatten. He met Nehru|* 


d civil war. 


Ss currence, Rao Bahádur 
te 

, Nehru and Pa 
bo on this issue the Bri! 
jecret because any British vicerdy.L 


independent states don for India. 
and Travancore- 
la have ha 


$ provinces would 


egotiating powers 


f any case would the viceroy's study after 


9 strike deals with They were alone. Itewas at that 


fe integration into meeting that 
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i Advertisement y, the Brahmin 
poe 32419 le hierarchical 
nos 
Mole» 0525-283 TOIL TN. —  view.the non- 


the "original" 
‘nce he alone 
ty and social 
i al 

CA - chamar thinker from 
Baudhabag (Uttar Pradesh) inter- 
le viewed by Prof RS. Khare, a dis - 
€ tinguished anthropologist , and 
author of a well-known'work on the 
chamars, asserted that it was inevit- 
able that tHe cultural principles of 
asceticism and” austerity (tapas) 
ultimately contest the principle of 
birth -ordained purity. 


Ascetic Tradition 


Another Harijan thinker 
associates the ascetic tradition with 
the religion of the "original Hindu", 
that is. the pre-Aryan. Indian 
asceticism. argues Jigyasu,a Harijan 
| thinker from Uftar Pradesh, was 
i "absolutely unique and internal t$ 
1 the land of-Bharat (India). It was 

the eternal (adi) moral order, “one, 

1 | that antedated the Hindu caste 

| | + order and would also survive it”. 

“E Ascetic morality was the stronger 

and deeper in India.° The 

| “Arya Vedic™ religion, on the other 

i | handewas as external as Islam and 
| | Christianity according to him» 

Since this ascetic was the messiah 
of social equality he encouraged the 
“untouchable "to be a true owner of 


d rather than gravitate towards 


With Sardar Patel's broad con- 


British. government. 


atel's approval too. 


Menon 


^ he was under strict i i 
On his return the Mountbattens| not to strict instructions 


took a short trip to the hills of, : SA US d i 
Jnsequences, The Shimla as another fierce summer unas meeting SAME. helpabitis (fiend Krishna Menon 
lews Service a dsj? E E ey bui Mad Nehru accepted transfer of power T 
(vi nown ira an ER e. 

Tit eiittle mala joiner tensis ues on the basis of dominion status 
b successor states, sonal guests on May 8, and were 
ly this would put up at the Viceregal Lodge. 

"On the evening of May 10, 
the larger princely Mountbatten and Nehru retired to 


the viceroy’s 


as now clear Pakistan 

ave to be conceded. 

When V.P. Menon saw 
on the morning of May 


dinner. 


Mountbatten, recalls in, hi eee 
decided to show Nehtu a copy/08 e is memoirs, “I found 


dozen confused [the secret "Plan Balkan". Lord had deserted him and that he was 
have emerged at |Mountbatten's stall was strongly obviously upset." It was a civil ser- 
jm.if the plan was opposed to showiing the planto vant's understatement. But Nehru 


cient proof ofthe “low-caste "origins 
of a series of subsequent Buddhist 
monks who, in turn, were followed 
by the medieval Hindu saint. 

The four "true ascetics” of the 
medieval period (Kabir, Ravidas, 
Dadu and Nanak) “demolished the 
philosophical fort of the Brahmin 
culture by denouncing une- 
quivocally the distinctions ofecaste, 
sect.sex and special privileges and 
by downgrading sacrificial rituals, 
temples and bibliolatory”. Three of 
'the fOur ascetics belonged to the low 
castes, lending credence to the view 
that the notable ascetics of this 
period came largely from the low or 


pmen caste groups (eg. Namdeva, 


abhadas. Bulla Saheb, Par- 
mesthia, Sena, Dhana) and were 
major reformers of Indian society. 

The Buddhist alternative ayail- 
able to the community undoubtedly 
received a fillip with Dr Ambedkar's 
decision to opt for it. But apart from 
the Buddhist position, Harijan thin- 
kers have also highlighted another 
option available to their 
community—that of a distinct com- 
munity of the Adi-Hindus. The Adi 
Dravida movement in south India 


seems to have been the idea, 


apparently travelled north and was 
picked up and developed by the adi 
dharm movementin the Punjab and 
the Adi Hindu movement in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Mangoo Ram and the adi dharma 
leaders of Punjab developed the 
idea that the *untouchables" were a 
distinct religious community, à 

aum like Muslims, Hindus and 
Sikhs which qaum has been in exis- 
tence since time immemorial, 
A statement issued by them dur- 
heir first year proclaimed: “We 
iginal people of this coun- 
r religion adi dharma 
qaum came from outside 
ed us. brothers, there are 


ad been V.P. Menon's which had] alone a z at Jinnah 


On May 8 and 9 they had for] jab and Bengal truncated. But 
mally discussed these proposals al 3 E ; 


$ aio n meetings with V.P. Menon also woul - i 
forwarded the "partition" plan fo being present but even this Indian would be handed to only one cen 


The ICS officer did not breathe a word 


prd Mountbatten about the altrnative s i ic thi i 
cause ony 7 Te utthe cheme which dramatic things to say which 
jthe British were saw this plan before he feft Lon-) wascertain to ‘Balkanize India',as 3 x 


and though he claimed*that the been 


only real difficulty would be Nehru had gone to Simla for a 
n regard to Pakistar® he said it pleasant break, not a crisis. It 


that his usual charm and: smile knéw what was happening that) 


nd. agreed: th 
would get his Pakistan. with Pun- 
power in the rest of the country 


tral successor government. 
“It sounds one of those very 


j 


immediately arouse suspicion, but f 
the record proves beyond doubt 
that Jawaharlal Nehru, with the 


uniques and 
immeasurable service to his 
country, a service which has not) 
sufficiently recognised. 


would came upon him suddenly. In fact. 

he was lucky to be there: in Delhi 
Nehru the environment may not have} 
ll, he existed for such an exchange of 
confidence. Only one other man 


day, and he too did not disclog, 
the details to a soul: Vallabb'z5/ 
Continued on Page 12 Col. j 
doctrine of "voidness" (sunyavada) 
While it is difficult to say whether 
the Harijans have a coherent 
religious system, there is no doubt 
that they have religious traditions of 
their own. By and large, the great 
divinities of Hinduism are absent 
from the religion of the lower castes. 
Their religion shows similarities 
with the animism and rationalism of 
tribal societies, the ath yogi tradi- 
tion and the shakra cults. It is based 
on the early, perhaps aboriginal 
concepts of good and evil spirits, In 
this ethically dualistic world, the 
ultimate fealities are present and 
immediate. It is here that the wars of | 
the spirits are waged. The "uns 
touchables" spiritual goal is not to; 
transcend the world but to survive) 
within it. 


Ritual Pollution 


Itis interesting to note that under 
the western British impact, a large 
section of the educated Hindu 
intelligentsia also became extremely 
critical of popular Hinduism. lt too | 
began to condemn the caste system, ` 
the pollution theory and the priestly 
Brahmanical class .It dubbed many 
Hindu rituals and practices as 
superstitious. Like the Harijan thin- ‘ 
kers, the Hindu reformers began to ; 
attach primacy to mysticism and | 
yoga which they sought to projectas y 
central to Hinduism. ú 
This Harijan search for any 

sequalitarian, ethical moral order y 
has been led largely by the chamars. 5 
In large parts of the country the De 
social base of the lower caste 
movements has also been almost 
entirely chamar. This was true of the 
Dadupanthis the Kabirpanthis, the 
Satranis, the Shiv Narayans and the 

Rae Dasis. The organisations of the 
lowest “untouchable” caste, on the 
ether hand, have been Hindu in al 


formal respects. 
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i By MEENAKSHI JAIN 
cchENT expressions of the  Jigyasu summed up the close. 
jan search for an indepen- relationship between the ascetic and 
tical identity, perhaps best the untouchable stating that the 
by. the sudden untouchable “interiorises the 
ce of the Bahujan Samaj 
eave evoked much excite- doing so, for both the untouchable 
m comment. But the point and the ascetic receive little from the 
ar ally been overlooked that societj, the first under denial and 
fora place in the political the second under self-denial. Both 
tis partofa larger Harijan the chamar householder and the 
combat institutionalised untouchable ascetic impart critical 


a by! 


reminds the ascetic of wordly reform . 
and of restoring well within the 


2% am of Harijan thinkers chamar of his true spiritual heritage 


p elt ppted to provide their and individual worth.” 
deat i 


y alternative cultural and This idealised ascetic was the cru- 
ap ecology from within the cial element in the Harijan“ thin- 
eatSjition. To be sure, the ‘ker’s search for alternative symbols. 
ivishave been, intgrnally It was through him that they traced 

10st A links between asceticism, 
cu. of rment within the Hindu Buddhist ascetics,the medieval (low 


¡RO GENERAT- art theil) system and those. caste) non dualist ascetic and their 
PMENTS FOR ne acto undermine it.But by present day descendants According 
ALI STAGE cce? g havele proponents of a new to Jigya u, for example, the spiritual 
“ll 1ndia woul ¿ont have gained the upper line of descent of the ascetics begins 

d, Nehro POT ten with the 28 Buddhas and then goes 

F of VIO gy inkers have sought to ' on to the 24Jain Tirthankaras the 28 

O/ICB-88 dhi s Iselves with the "Indic" Blraus of the “archetypal Siva ^ (ae 
ding) opp "Buddhist; Jain and available in Saivagana literature) 
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ontrast with the 
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source of moral and x 
within the Indian ^ Sarahpada (a Buddhist siddha of 
vox i the Tohar caste) who lived aroünd 
1, an thinkers have. 1200years ago „serves as the link bet- 
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ascetic". He has "little difficulty in . 


y Editor: xn Us the ascetic is pre- of a series of subsequent Buddhist 
96411, AE upholder of an monks who,in turn, were followed 
NES: A isament Dept d view, the Brahmin by the medieval Hindu saint. 

nmi AU > of the hierarchical The four “true ascetics” of the 
dejar 0595109 TOL S. — lothisview,thenon: medieval period (Kabir, Ravidas,' 

Ema y was the "original" Dadu and Nanak) “demolished the 

| our since he alone philosophical fort of the Brahmin 

1 eugality and social culture by, denouncing une- 

i Dad quivocally the distinctions ofecaste, 

s loo—RUMPEEENÜ. thinker from sect sex and special privileges and 


Baudhabag (Uttar Pradesh) inter- 

vicwed by Prof RS, Khare, a dis- 

tinguished anthropologist , and 

author of a well-known work on the 

chamars, asserted that it was inevit- 

" able that tHe cultural principles of 
asceticism and" .austerity (tapas) 
ultimately contest the principle of 
birth -ordained purity. 


Ascetic Tradition 


n | | Another Harijan thinker 
| associates the ascetic tradition with 
the religion of the “original Hindu", 
that is. the pre-Aryan. Indian 
asceticism. argues Jigyasu,a Harijan 
thinker from Uftar Pradesh, was 
“absolutely unique and internal O 
the land of-Bharat (India)". It was 
the eternal (adi) moral order, "one 
| that antedated the Hindu caste 
! 3 P order and would also survive it". 
Ascetic morality was the stronger 
and deeper in  India.* The 
"Arya Vedic" religion, on the other 
hand. was as external as Islam and 
1 Christianity „according to him.» 
| | Since this ascetic was the messiah 
| ofsocial equality he encouraged the 
| untouchable "to be a true owner of 
_ | himself, to be "socially restrained 
iei t in his goal.” For, in 


privilege o: 
complete 


by downgrading sacrificial rituals, 
temples and bibliolatory ~. Three of 
the fur ascetics belonged to the low 
castes, lending credence to the view 
that the notable ascetics of this 
period came largely from the low or 
lowest caste groups €g. Namdeva. 
Nabhadas. Bulla Saheb, Par- 
mesthia, Sena, Dhana) and were 
major reformers of Indian society. 

The Buddhist alternative ayail- 
able to the community undoubtedly 
received a fillip with Dr Ambedkars 
decision to opt for it.But apart from 
the Buddhist position, Harijan thin- 
Kers have also highlighted another 
option available to their 
community—that of a distinct com: 
munity of the Adi-Hindus. The Adi 
Dravida movement in south India 
seems to have been the idea, 
apparently travelled north and was 
picked up and developed by the adi 
dharm movementin the Punjab and 
the Adi Hindu movement in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Mangoo Ram and the adi dharma 
leaders of Punjab developed the 
idea that the "untouchables" were a 
distinct religious community, à 


gaum like Muslims, Hindus and 


Sikhs. which qaum has been in exis- 
tence since time immemorial. 

A statement issued by them dur- 
ing their first year proclaimed: “We 


the original people of this coun- 
ars nd cue religion adi dharma 
The gaum came from outside 
brothers. there ate 


ans 


70 million of us listed as Hindus: 
separate us and make us free. We 
trusted the Hindus, but they turned 
out to be traitors.” 

The Aryans subjected the original 
people (the later untouchables) to 
“so much cruelty and injustice" that 
they "forgot their own identity. phe 
descendants of the Aryans. the 
upper castes, continued the oppres- 
sion. 

Both the proponents of the 
Buddhist connection and the 
advocates of the Adi-Hindu theory 
have been emphatic in their claim to 
be non-Hindus. "Hinduism is not 
ours.It is the religion of the rich peo- 
ple and the upper castes.” Modern 
day "untouchable" thinkers have 
denied the májor assumptions of the 
Hindu religion. though it is difficult 
lo say whether this was also true of 
previous generations of Harijans. 
Contemporary ideologists have 
denounced the theory of reincarna- 
tion and advised reliance on tke 
yogic experiences of the medievals 

non Jualist ascetics. 

The theory of karma has been 
declared irrelevant; it leads to "en- 
slavement" whereas the non-dualist 
spiritual doctrines result in "self- 
respect, equalitarian individuality 
and freedom." The concept of ritual 
pollution has also been rejected. 
The untouchable thinkers have 
been particularly critical of the prac- 
tice of idolatry. This has enabled 
them to repudiate what the Hindus 
had long denied them (the temple 
entry) and to substitute Hindu 
devotionalism with the Buddhist 
doctrine of “voidness” (sunyavada) 

While itis difficult to say whether 
the Harijans have a coherent 
religious system, there is no doubt 
that they have religious traditions of 
their own. By and large, the great 
divinities of Hinduism are absent 
from the religion of the lower castes. 
Their religion shows similarities 
with the animism and rationalism of 
tribal societies, the nath yogi tradi- 
tion and the shakta cults. It is based 
on the early, perhaps aboriginal 
concepts of good and evil spirits. In 
this ethically dualistic world, the 
ultimate fealities are present and 
immediate. It is here that the wars of) 
the spirits are waged. The “un- 
touchables" spiritual goal is not to 
transcend the world but to survive 
within it. 


Ritual Pollution 


Itis interesting to note that under 
the western British impact, a large 
section of the educated Hindu 
intelligentsia also became extremely 
critical of popular Hinduism. It too | 
began to condemn the caste system, 
the pollution theory and the priestly 
Brahmanical class Jt dubbed many 
Hindu rituals and practices as 
superstitious. Like the Harijan thin- 
kers, the Hindu reformers began to 
attach primacy to mysticism and 
yoga which they sought to project as 
central to Hinduism. 

This Harjan search for an 

eequalitarian, ethical moral order 
has been led largely by the chamars, 
In large parts of the country the 
social base of the lower caste 
movements has also been almost 
entirely chamar This was true of the 
Dadupanthis he Kabirpanthis, the 
Satranis,the Shiv Narayans and the 
Rae Dasis. The organisations of the 
lowest "untouchable" caste, on the 
other hand, have been Hindu in al’ 
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=the emigrant dus- 

Cane hara pu 1o re a 

indus (the Word 1 3 
pinda for Indian). Not ds 
versed with 2 civilised form o n a A 1 
fare, the emigrants employ d 
treachery, deceit and mea 
strategies the original Hindus Gn 
saw in the land of theirs. They resor 
led to scorched-carth tactics by à : 
purning not only the fields, villages | 
and secular establishments but the | 
cattle and foodgrains also, some- 


times leaving the defenders With no 
means of sustenance. They called | 


such exercises as ‘yajna’ which can | 
be performed now in a one foot € 
square pit. The defenders y i 
apap SU h brutal ] 
(Rakshaks) resisting suc |] 
yajna were termed ,as demons D. 
(Rachchas). SE A ‘ [| 
Fortified by their ill-gotten vic- Sy | 
tory, the emigrant Hindus devised a i zy | 
segregation policy which with not SUC se | 
‘much variation, governs their polity 1 
and social philosophy even to this* . | 
day. Like the Christians’ baptism, | 
the Muslims’ khatna, the emigrant * E 1 
! Hindus, it appears, evolved Janeu' : 
¡which involved wearing threads í 
"indicating their twice-born status. It 
was a novel method of retaining 
their separate identity. £ . à 2 i 
During the period preceding the 
Buddha and Mahavir, all was not 
quiet on the communal front. The 
original Hindu ph£osophies could 
not get completely obliterated. The 
Tathagat has acknowledgd this fact 
by paying obeisance to scores of 
Buddhas who preceded him. And to 
ensure that the theory of 'avtarvad' " 
did not overtake the original Hin- 
dus, he laid down with complete | 
clarity that thinkers would continue | ‘ 
to be om in future also, thereby | | 
completely undermining — the 
hierarchical concept based on the | . g 
accident of birth, as propounded by | © 
the  Brahminical system. The | 
Buddha and Mahavir were among | 
the first Indians who seem to have | $ 
studied the philosophiepof both the 
original and the emigrant Hindus. | : 
[he Brahminical syste i 4 
emipranivtli system of the 
as indus refuses to coun- 
K , nance any reorientation in the 
ak , Social, economic and moral fibres of | : 
| different peoples ifi | 
ea ples if it was not strictly £ 
Aad with their spent-up ', 
ee ny: They can safely condes- | $ 
country pee rule, division of the | 1 
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N all literate discussions on 

Indian politics, it is assumed, 
quite rightly, that Brahmins have 
constituted the core group in the 
Congress-led alliance system which 
has ruled India since independence 
with the exception of the brief 
Janata interlude between 1977 and 
1980. But seldom, if ever, are related 
issues raised in these discussions. 
This.inevitably distorts the political 
discourse in the country, regardless 
of who engages in it. 

The first major source of confu- 
sion and distortion is the widely 
accepted proposition that 
Brahmins have played a key roléin 
national politics as in the adminis- 
tration and much else besides 
because they were the first to take to 


western education under the British “stituted by the British, the Brahmins 


Raj in view of their long-established 
literary tradition and that in relative 
terms they have managed to main- 
tain their lead. By itself, this view is, 
of course, accurate, but it misses the 
heart of the problem. a 

To begin with, I would say that the 
revolutionary significance of the 
consolidation of the process of state 
formation under the British needs to 


be recognised before we can hope to’ the processions have been clubbed 


make sense of what has been hap- 
pening in our country for oyer two 
centuries. Such was the balanc@of 
social and economic ferces in the 
sub-continent before the arrival of 
the British, including during the 


Moghul period, that the state as an, 


entity above society could just not? imporjant of the two and attraction 


entrench itself as it could and did in 
neighbouring China and Iran, for 
example. 


Power Shift 


Obviously, such a revolutionary 
change could not have taken place 
unless it was accompanied by 
equally dramatic changes in society. 
Such changes, in (act, took place 
beginning with the 18th century. 
Indeed, the supposedly. eternal 
India of settled peasant com- 
munities arranged in a fairly sigid 
caste hierarchy is very much a pro- 
duct of developments in the 18th 
and the 19th century. The peasant 
won his battle against the nomad 
and agriculture against pastoralim 
finally only in the 19th century. The 
consolidation of ,the Brahmin 
ritualistic hold over the erest of 
Hindu society too4vas a result of this 
revolutionary power shift between 
the village and the forest. — . 

It is difficult to find in our politi- 
cal discourse even a passing 
reference to this or related issucs 
such as the conversion of vast tribal 
populations to Hinduisra 
(Brahnfinism) although it is a verifi- 
able fact that Hinduism won over 
many more millions under the 
British dispensation in the 19th cen- 
tury than Islam and Christianity put 
together. But I have of necessity 10 
pass over the consequences of this 
neglect for our intellectual and 
political life except to note that the 
problem of communalism also 
needs to be viewed in this perspec- 
tive of the decline of fluidity in social 
arrangements and the growth of 
rigid classifications resulting from 
the victory of the settled pecsantry 
Over nomad groups and the virtual 
elimination of the great forests 
Which had provided refuge in the 
Past to warrior and tribal groups 
Against the invaders and the rulers. 
My concern in this piece is to 
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Of Mediatory Process 


draw attention to two other inter- 
related aspects of the rise of the 
Brahmins and their allies such as 
the Writer caste of Kayasthas under 
the British dispensation. “Rise” is, of 
course,’not the correct way of des- 
cribing the development because 
these groups wielded considerable 
influence under the Moghuls and 
the new courts that arose in north 
India during the disintegration of 
the Moghul empire. But I cannot 
think of a more appropriate expres- 
sion because it was only in the 
British period that the sword ceased 
to be the principal instrument of 
securing and wielding power and 
the groups in question consolidated 
their hold on society. 

Leaving aside the top layer con- 


backgrounds manned both sides of 
the fence. But the boundary was well 
drawn. Hardly anyone ever crossed * 
it from one side to the other. Hardly 
anyone ever resigned from the 
government. > 
The Indian National Congress 
was organised, quite deliberately, on 
the model of the Raj from Congress 
president (with his working commit- 
tee as a parallel to the Viceroy's 
executive council) down to the dis- 
trict committee chief (the counter 
part of the district collector), We had 
even our “king-emperor”, of course 
an uncrowned one, in the Mahatma. 
But the Congress was not a natural 
offshoot of the state. It constituted a 
different realm and not just because 
it'wanted to take over the state from 
the British overlords. It constituted a 
different realm because it sought to 
bring back into the sphere of the 
state those very social forces whose ? 


and the neo-Brahmins (the Khatris 
in Punjab, the Kayasthas in Delhi 
and UP and the Vaidyas in Bengal, 
for can) acqui a dominant 
position in both the state apparatus wess of the British alone had made 
the British established and the pro- the formation of the state possible. 
fessions such as law and medicine , Nationalism, despite its western- 
which arose as a result ofthespread Brahminical overlay, was the ideol- 
of modern education. +, ogy not of the would-be inheritors of 
As far as I am aware, the stateand the Indian state but of the dis- 
inherited. Gandhi, not Nehru, 
embodied their range. His fury was 
directed as much at the state as it 
was directed at the British masters. 


Core Group 

The barrier between the state and 
politics was too basic to disappear 
with the departure of the British. It 
did not. It could only be mediated 
by the dominant Brahmins, and so it 
was by Nehru. But mediation bet- 
ween such adversaries can at best 
avoid a headlong confrontation. It 
cannot help resolve the conflict The 
conflict between the state and 
politics in India was contained 
reasonably well during Nehru's 
ascendancy because the challenge 
to his own authority did not crys- 
tallise despite the majority of the 
electorate voting against his party in 
one general election after another. 

It came into the open under 
Indira Gandhi because she needed 
to use the state machinery to master 
the political forces which threatened 
to overwhelm her and with her the 
mediatory process and agency. The 
former felt compromised and never 
forgave her for it There was a period 
of quiescence in 1985 and 1986 
under Rajiv Gandhi when not only 
his adversaries in opposition but 
also his “Supporters” in the Con- 
gress lay stunned under the ham- 
merblow ofa landslide victory at the 
polls in December 1984. 

The conflict revived in 1987 and 
rages in full fury. Rajiv Gandhi is 
not able to mediate because he is not 
able to dominate the political pro- 
*cess and through it the state, as 
Nehru could do with ease and 
Indira Gandhi wath dicum His 
Kanyakubja Brahmin's status used OWN Brahmin battalions in the Con- 
to E ga before the process gress fre — disaffected T and 
of modernisation brought in new demoralised. The Congress alliance 
yardsticks. At present. 1 am con- sy¥stemisin trouble not only because 
"med, however, with only one the Muslim and Harijan allies have 
broad division among the western- become too demanding but also 
educated Brahmins during the because the core (leadership) group 
Briish period—those who served has lost much of its confidence and 


together as if they constituted one 
single category manned by the same 
group of western-educated Indians, 
a sizeable number «of them being 
Brahmins. In^my view, however, 
they need to be treated as separate 
categories, the state being the more 


in its top echelons the "superior" 
(better educated and brighter) 
Brahminsand neo-Brahmins. 

I can easily anticipate that this 
observation will cause a furore. I will 
be told that individuals like Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru could not possibly be des- 
cribed as "inferior" Brahmins. But 
however urpleasant, the fact 
remains that they were. Any sefious 
student of Indian social history 
would known that the Brahmins of 
UP with Banaras as their centre did 
not regard the Kashmiri pandits 
highly as a group since the latter ate 
meat and fratefnised with the 
Muslim elite, that the Nehrus were 
ngt among the leading Kashmiri 
pandit families in the 19th century, 
and that Motilal Nehru himself 
wanted his son to join the much- 
coveted ICS. 


Different. Realm 


The Brahmins alone among the 
Hindus are at once a vama and a 
castejati They are, therefore, a more 
colerent group than any other var- 
na, the others being divided into 
numerous castes, each with a 
hierarchy of its own. But the 
Brahmins too «are graded. If my 
memory serves me right there were 
24  yardsticks by which a 
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UP) Rao Birendra | Sin 
EAS and Mr GN. Singh 
(Madhya Pradesh) in 1967 was sym- 
bolic of a widespread trend in the 
communities they representéd; their 
defection was unprincipled onlyina 
superficial sense. : k 

| The point I wish to underscore is 
| that these groups moved away from 
the Congress precisely because they 
j had done well under the system and 
Í had as a result.developed political 
ambitions which the Congress was 
unable to accommodate for want of 
Z enough space in the system. The 
x spread of modern education had 
7» | played significant role in arousing 
: their ambitions and producing men 
-_ 
[4 


who could provide the necessary 
leadership. Incidentally, some* of 
these groups, the Jats, for example, 
‘had sought to carve out smaíl 
& | independent political domains for 
themselves in the twilight of the 
Moghul rule in the 18th century, that 
is before the emergence of the 
British East India Company as the 
1 new sovereign power in the sub- 
continent 


Deep Trouble 


| Thesameistrue of two other Con- 
gress constituencies, the scheduled 
castes and the Muslims, who are 
showing signs of moving away from 
the party. The scheduled castes now 
possess an elite as a result of the 
policy of reservations for them not 

| only in legislatures, including 

Parliament, but also in service, 
schools and colleges. 

This elite regards itself the qual of 
Other elites in the country. 
Simultaneously the scheduled cas- 
tes hae become conscious of the 
politcal leverage theirnumbers give 
mem and, thanks to the protection 

a ae state machinery affords 
m m, they are not as terrorised as 
ew used to be of the power of the 
and-owning . 
be an exagger 
revolution. B 
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This is‘the third article in the series 
beginning with "The Congress Coali- 
tion? (July 20). 
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"nphasising the incorrectness rate bsolute in the affairs of men and to ultimately live out his days in the “Y 
emphasising the incorrectmess of its &istory reflects that relativism. Take shadow of British officialdom edit- ü 
peces He e with ob £ "se the case of The Times of India itself ing the Indian Statesman in what he Í 
Joure h ye On ven during its colonial period. Itis thought to be the intellectual 
the MESE ie century tandia € that in 1857 the editor of the mofussil. 
half after they noe expressed their Bombay Times and Journal Of Com- There are many other instances of 
o show rar amuse- ¡merce Dr George Buist penned ¡mixed messages emanating from 
mem pone those who delve into intemperate attacks on those whom [even the micro-history of The Times 
RO observations of te pm he considered to be mutineers and Jof India itself. It was colonial all right 


ho are now hallowed as 2 
Minister er apposen many res- freedom |butthere was also an element of pat 
pects. Certainly the 


fighters. But it is also true:that |ronage init loitative colonial 
hroniclers ‘of [George Buist was no blimpish |i Er Tories t Benneues 
A Sone Y sh jideology. Thomas Bennettes con- 
the day must get penna rigid tem- ignoramus. The noted historian «of |cern forthe peasants of Gujarat, his 
poral boundaries and, i their writ- the press in India, Dr Tikekar has ‘successors’ exposure of the sub- 
ing -is_ worth anything, Wc for described Buist as an activist jour- human conditions of Indian textile 
posterity. Journalism may be litera- alist (whose) remarkable career labour whom they described as 
ture in a hurry but it is never wise to howed a curious blend of jour- Bombay slaves, the forum it,pro- i 
hurry too much alism and can work During all vided to various nationalist leaders se «=° 
: is years of editorship, he could to voice their opinion and the extén- 
Flexible Concept e pos forget his role asa sive use skilled politicians like 
CT «ajo, Preacler and a lecturer, his first Mahatma Gandhi made of it, all 
o Tahere I pesce o calling. He was secretary of the these are part of a non-official 
hindsight In recent mes in The Bombay Geographical Society, the colonial discourse whose decons- 
overall: Political secure ARIES Agri-Horticulture Society, tte Wes- truction, as historians of The Sub- 
Nos poni Up again “and agat dud tern India Canal and Irrigation altern Studies group have 
its uses and abuses show uU Et Company and the Bombay Govern- demonstrated, requires consider- 
kling history is no simple matter. (established a reformatory school for 


ment Central Museum. He able finesse. 
: a 
ee has peened E TES juvenile offenders, set up a paper 
Ty es nostaigta. TY [manufacturing company, intro- 


has provided ammunition for politi- iced the art of glazing and wood- 
cal invective. History is also today VEA UENIRE 


Ver E EO d cut engraving in western I iazTeg . In this context, it is important to 
jan important element in pseudo- the-campaign against the invasion note that The Times of India 
nationalistic public relations "pro- gf Sind by Charles Napierandpoin- editorially reflected the processes of 
paganda. In sum, history has been ted out the consequences of the evolutionary constitutional reforms 
segmented and simplified: it has annexation of Punjab. Buist was which led to India attaining 
started getting determined by the use hailed in his time not only as a independence through the passing 
| to which it is put pire and perceptive jour- of an act by the British Parliament 


Mixed Messages 


The: great historical resurgence¿palist but also as "India's foremost The process was accepted and 
that is taking place today is indeed |man of letters”. indeed adopted by most Indian 


somewhat frightening. —Icono- 2 BI d e nationalism and revolutionary pat- 
aphica s historical riotism, the dominant national 
ia M orpitoudk atiis Curious en movement, like The Times of India, 


ünwary public. Events and per To take this same tale a little glossed over the difference. It was 
sonalities, remote and recent, are further, when George Buist called only fitting that in the House of, 
invoked with amazing impunity at for vengeance against those he Commons one of the main speakers 


i evisi s tincers, the proprietorsof on the Conservative side supporting 
„rallies. On the television screen called muntine prop ZEE Pise S 


ome historical .images, often ihe newspaper, by X 
accompanied by Portas but [overwhelmingly Indian merchants, should have been S Stanley Reed, 
chronoclasmically selected film [got together and not only dismissed former®ditor of The Times of India. 


cen- | him but also changed the e itorial Even this sketchy account of the 


tunes.» Anniversaries and 


tenaries arc celebrated in approp- | line Now, t is fact poses an interest- e oon eee ean maen 
|riate or inappropriate manners ard "ing historical paradox: do the “lear that history 15 Co D a8 iis 
jwhat matters is only that they be libertarians who stand today for Wut "eS est that 
observed. It is of no consequence if absolute editorial and literary no meal ES 


“freedom find themselves on the side therefore historical inquiry must 
for freedom forty is a°flexible con- ofthe professional editor omthe pro- either pe stoppas Fo un jen em 
cept. It is all a great search for his- prietors and are the votaries of made i 18 a y UN uu SER 
torical roots of thc present and if the nationalism to temper their love for , specia thi 3 ee. of e mes 
oil into which the roots have spread freedom of opinion and applaud the DK S ra was an amateur. The 
s shallow, depth of research is easily action of faceless compradors|| D.D. Rosam ‘ es dim pleno " 
ompensted for by the width ofthe whose only show of anti-British objection Uer TAPER ono 
ass medium * ^ $ courage seems to have been directed Boo dE. s Romina. 
In this search for antecedents, en History has to be partisan 
sométimes the tendency is to go far. ut it need not be petty |. worse, 
¡o faz in the fact that.the line bet- quen. 1 


jetously unskilled vi 
xeen history and mythology. bet- s 
he future 


DE e next century. 

Es tradition - and rebos. This docs not mean d AN : 
tween criticality ard nostalgia z wspaper was a must be forgotten, butitonly means 

Sm pa čan tion of which the newspaper S e 

E cate Tuned vele i e set part and which continues to inform that in Be Uu ES us 

Thus rae instance,- when the much of India’s contemporary RU ae mises de This is the 
uo E x i i many ilar be see x h 

deliberately. thought-out Gandhian political discourse, y A O ivist interpretation of history and 


[numbers do noi match the message, 


against the hapless Buist? 

History is multi-faceted and clear 
answers are not always easy to 
reach. In the case of The Times of 
India itself, the inheritors ol the wes- 
tern, modern, Anglo-Saxon tradi- 


no A be found, Bui > 
political concept of Ramrajya paradoxes can rt ht itimplies that while the past must be 
becomes Ramananand Sagars cessor. DORT AS ae analysed and the future planned for, 


i is q was a P : 
Reman EU Inde e idealistic causes and.was popular aon bae "o pa d 
Bharat turns simply into 2 Picmyth {with all and sundry, but his panner TUS. past otherwise would be 
merge to produce a potent political Jaccused him of personal corruption. "HORS for present-day inaction 
mix-up Thich is Pe unaccom- Knights approach EM am it or angered 
panied by hazardous side-effects. ment of the day was by and in seeking to change that pre- 


3 y A $ " le at times. AS $ 
History, ìt is true, is too serious a but even hostile at time: à the Psent, critical and analytical, rather 
matter to be left to the historians, but n pue 


? : cula hit than merely antiquarian and nos- 
is still more dangerous to leave it 


financial policy of the MEETS | talgic, history can be a powerful 
only to publicists and propagan- governess «tae re 
dists, History is real. It is live. And it. regions n 


ia could even today | ally. p 
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at a difficult ta rly sele 
readers! How can east th 
the right r atten- 


By SOLI J. SORABJEE 


at times. 
ing, clea 
of the Times 


stupid of us. 
National Hera! 
% in informing ! 
great gains and 


But hold ,it 


resent govern 


in atten- 
numerous Vy! PE ficult days of Pie stan uy denigrating it How well 


: e E 
tion? In thes ^il frustrations. th 


judicious ^ 2 

iti burden indeed. . —. 
in Minister, we wish you 
d the criteria, OT to use 
i go, laid down norms 


ines in the matter. But 


1 by the tribe of des- 
on the ground of 


index. No doubt the press and our: 
moon-stuck liberals will cry them- 
selves hoarse by raising their 
favourite bogey ,of “freedom of 
expression in da nger”. Happily, past 
experience shows that as a firm and 
determined leader of our nation, you 
would not be bothered in theleastby 
such frenetic outbursts and you can 
effectively silence them for invoking 
from the west alien ideas about the 
immense value of freedom of 
expression and that it is a precondi- 


| tion for progress of civilisation. It is* 
| astounding how people can fall easy 
| prey to such intellectual claptrap 
! because of their fascination for the 
| west, especially England 
' America. And how sad that some of 
|! our Supreme Court judges should 


and 


also endorse such strange notions. 

Quite frankly, without enlighten- 
ment from oure beloved Prime 
Minister, we are forced to have 
recourse to guesswork rather than 
make an informed decision. So here 
we go, and God help u£. 


The Dailies 


Indian Express with its daily "dir- 
ty" selvos against our government 
and our Prime Minister is clearly 
anathema and we should never per- 
mit it to pollute the purity of our 
households. Nor should we, I sup- 
pose, patronise the Statesman which 
ale Of ONG ani o e 
friend Satish Sharma's ar deed 

me i 
| ihe aos The patriotic credentials 
j eee a are doubtful after 
| oh Chitra Subramaniam's 
| Son ons from Geneva about the 
, Solors Scandal. So we have the EO 


i Times: The Hi 
Times of fd dustan Times and The 


said E 


two opinions abo! 
begin our day Wit y 
Herald and go to bed counting our 


d, all s. nig 
ons | and done, Lax. 
ch 


has it demonstrated that thc press 
need not besa watchdog but must 
walk hand in hand with the govern- 


ment, especia 
country like ours. 


ly in a developing 
There can be no 
bout it. We must 
h, the National 


blessings. Unfortunately, we have 
forgotten the Virtue of gratitude. The 
trouble is no one reads Shakespeare 
nw a days. How well he has put it: 
Blow, blow thou winter wind, thou 
art not so unkind as mans 


ingratitude. 
Difficult Choice 


€ 
Coming 10 magazines and 
wecklies, the task becomes more dif- 
ficult. Of course there is The Illus- 
trated Weekly and, we can depend 
upon Pritish Nandy's nose for the 
uncanny and eye for the sensational 
but we miss the strong national fer* 
vour so essential to nation-building» 
and are^not really amused by the 
skeletons unearthed in VIP closets. 
These matters do not interest us or 
else we would glad]y devour Stardust 
and its ilk. There is India Today, but 
it is India, today. We want to read 
about the India of tomorrow. Where 
do we turn? Well, on reflection, our 
natural choice should be, living in * 
secular India as we do, Muslim India, 
especially after its gratitude and: 
admiration for government's deci- 
sion of banning Rushdie's book. 
Butall this has been very perplex- 
ing "Almost like job wrestling with : 
the angel ip the night. That unfor’, 
tunately is the trouble with this thing , 
called democracy. You have to 
apply your mind, make a deliberate 
choice and that too a juáicious one. 
How easy it is when others make up © 
our minds for us and spare us ser- 
mons on freedom of the press and 
all that baloney? 
, Dear Prime Minister, you must 
immediately ensure that Door- 
darshan and All India Radio do 


their job effectively and tell us what , 


to read, what to believe, what to 
think and, of course, which party.we 
should vote for. No time should be 
lost in this matter, The Supreme 
Court may well take it into its head: 
to give an early: heating to Ramesh ` 
Thapars writ petition which has 
been pending before it for about two 


Monopoly and the manner of its 
functioning. And then problems can 
arise. Time is of the essence. Strike 


freedom to which you have 
repeatedly proclaimed your sincere 
attachment during the controversy 
one the Defamation Bill. And 

ough you may be castigated by the 
Press and the so-called intellgentsia 


years—challenging Doordarshan’s - 


now and hard in the interest of the - 
country and for the cause of press - 


2 


today, posterity and fu i 
lay, post ture his- . 

m sonans will laud your grand work. — 
2020 ahead and God be with you. 
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Hello Mr Shaw 
By SHAM LAL 


HEN nearing ninety. Ber- life, his childhood. his passion for 
nard Shaw told a friend that music, his love affairs, his world of 
he missed no one “except myself". ideas in which Darwin. Marx. 
"Yourself?" asked the incredulous Morris and Nietzsche jostle against 
friend. "The man I used tobe,” Shaw each other, it is tempting for the 
snapped back. We can now meet the | biographer to Icave it to him to tell 
young man he used to be. He boun- his own life story. Holroyd, like Pe- 
ces back to life in the pages of the arson before him, guards against 
first * of three volumes of Michael this danger. He knows it only too: 
Holroyd's projected biography of welt that Shaw was not above var- 
the great playwright. critic, philos- nishing the truth, making it more 
sopher and agitator. , .,,, flattering to his ego or even forcing it 
There is no point in asking ifthis to stand on its head. It was only 
lis in fact the young man Shaw rarely that he told the bare truth as 
| missed in his dotage, At a time when ¿he did when he wrote to Ellen Terry 
! the very idea of truth in history, or about his "devil of a childhood, rich 
indeed in any kind of narrative. is only in dreams, frightful and love- 
suspect, a life story. however well less in realities." 
told. cannot escape the’ charge of More often than not he found it 
| being half fiction. The charge reíátes too painful to look at the grim 
not to the veracity of individual facts realities. This was where his 
but to the way in which they are. pafadoxical bent of mind came to 
pieced together, made to apswer toa his rescue. In Holroyd's words, a 
certain rhythm or yield a particular paradoxical way of thinking becamé 
meaning. What is suspect is not the "the technique by wkich Shaw turns 
painstaking research but the work of back on love inside out and. by 
imagination, of making a coherent attracting from the world some of 
story out of welter of facts. the attention he had been denied by 
There is'no reason for Holroyd to his mother, conjures optimism out 
lose heart because of the charge that of deprivation." Attracting the atten- 
his is only one out of a great many tion of gn indifferent public or a 
possible interpretations. or that his. public whose brains are stuffed with 
story reads like a work of fiction. hopelessly ^ outmoded ideas. 
Though the young Shaw had a poor however, demands much more than 
opinion of novelists and thought astring of paradoxes. Paradoxes can 
that most of them were “just sane indeed leave it more defuddled than 
enough to trade on their neuroses”, before. That is why Shaw did not 
he would have been quite happy to depend on paradoxes alone to make 
see that his life story read?like a the public sit up and see through 
novel. He had erough Shavian every>kind of chicanery and hum- 
sense to realise that a fiction was bug. He used every possible means 
often the best means of getting atthe of jazzing up the truth. By the time 
reality and a well turned out lie the he was forty-two he knew almost 
most efficient way of hoodwink?ng evgry trick of the trade. | 
the people into secing the truth. There was no room in his ethics or 


. O aesthetics for self-love. “The man 
Grim Realities 


who dmws only to please himself is 
a wretched—what did you call a 
The young shaw did not allowthe man who makes love to himself? he 
pain of growing up in a home in asks an unsuspecting artist. The true 
Dublin with an unloving mother artist. he tells nim, is one who 
and a father who is soused in drink "makes revelations and inter- 
most of the time to curb his spirits, Pretations for others". But can an 
Indeed he did not mind making the artist, pletise others without first 
skeletons in thesfamily coupboard Pleasing himself or make Sense of 
dance a jig. Nor did he allow the cry- hi$ experience to others without 
ing poverty of his first years in Lon- understanding himself? It was his 
' don to cramp his style. He would not normal passion which prevented the 
swim with the curgent; he would Young Shaw from asking such 
rather do all he could to change its questions. 
direction. His idea of success was Serious Concern 
not making ay lot of money but to a ; dS 
have his way with women, theatre His „moral passion an z 
managers and the public and to aesthetic creed together ER 
change their habits of thought and. What Holroyd calls his Lies 
feeling. By the time he was forty-two, encyclical which expects à ANT 
Shaw had written enough ofsparkl- -retine our sense CGE e 
ing music and drama criticism to fill conduct, of justice and sy mna n 
six volumes, five novels for which he greatly hegneninge our E n 
was unable to find a publisher and knowledge. selfcontro preto aaa 
six plays by way of experiments in acon- and, sane raf OE 
creating a new drama of ideas. making us. id i liee 
The coure, of Holtoyds do Ag hy and vulgari" AS 
runs pretty smooth. Giving ita form actin Y did not kill the nerve 
st have been. exacting creed did. Roi AN 
(ied pare must have Deen das ofart (a TE WOT E eier 
"hee are times when Holroyd picks had the knack oF ne Sonora ai 
à hold in the y: roe kr e ias 
m dic O SHENTS fits r as much for laughter as for 
mentor questions Shaw's own inter- Er Sis concern 
pretation of a particular event. eT sentences never. sag. His 
EA o sue argument never loses it bite. Ang fis 
ib 2 $ was always able to hold the attentio' 
‘or the rest, he lets the story speak oye i i 1 often 
Por igel or rato kus Skaw explain. Bose cae En tne old Sha 
is i , bh OE 
he is es failed to set De a nos 
sight of whatis pertinent. It is his eye iue d cung Shaw was com- 
for the essential which enables him hey a disec 


eC such 


‘new method of 
n with levity, 


trusive even on such occasions. "epi. audience. But by turning everye 


bowled over by his e 


v 


gospel. ¡Ue 

A fair portion of the first volume j 
of Holroyd's biography is naturally 
taken-up with the extraordinarily 
large number of Shaw's love affairs. 
some Platonic, others passionate. 
but all showing him up as a consum- 
mate — philanderer, answering 
beautifully to his own description of 
"a man who is strongly attracted by 
women. flirts with them, makes 
them fall in love with him, and ret- 
racts at the last moment if his suit is 
successful. loves them but loves 
himself more”. 3 

Why did Shaw have to stimulate. 
in one case after another, feelings 
which he did not intend to gratify? 
The answer given by at least one of 
his biographers, some years ago, was 
his love of power. But this was, 
perhaps only half the truth, the other Bt 
half being hjs helplessness. He 
could not help first getting | | 
infatuated and then getting into a. | 
panic when matters went beyond a | 
certain pitch. True to himself, | 
ratignalised his panicky wish- i 
drawal in the face of what he called 11 
"the infatuation of passionate sex- 
ual desire." 

Holroyd is quite right in his sur- j 
mise when he thinks that the young | 
Shaw was only evoking his $ 
experiences with Jenny Patterson { 
when. he warned against such 
infatuation in The Quintessence Of 
Ibsenism “Love loses its charm 
when it is not free,” he wrote. 
“Whether the compulsion is that of 
custom arid law, or of infatuation, 
the effect is the same: it becomes 
valueless and even abhorrent, like 
the caresses of a maniac.” 


Early Plays 


Holroyd analyses the early plays 
incisively to show where they fail 
and where they break new ground 
by dramatising such live issues as 
landlordism and female prostitu- i 
tion. Even when he is treating an 
issue like false notions of heroism in 
war farcically as in Arms And The 
Man, Shaw is more like Cervantes 
than like Gilbert, As Holroyd puts it 
succinctly. "Gilbert is the child who 
mimicks the adult world; Shaw is 
the child who sees through it." 
Holroyd 4s throughout in complete 
control of his material. He is neither 
over-awed by his subject nor allows 
himsett to be intimidated by Shaw's 
own glosses on his early life and 
work. 

Some of the yo 
have become stale 
and some of the bi 
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Lif e 


S INCE novelists today feel free 
to put their own words in une 
mouths of living or dead historica! 
figures, a critic has no reason gag 
apologetic about sometimes put He 
the words of characters in à nove 
^ back in the mouth of the author 
where they truly belong: This is the 
rationale for the Ms e 
. imaginary dialogue !n ' J] 
cate speaks both for himself and 
for Salman Rushdie. the author of 
tanic Verses 
Thee dialogue centres on the book 
rather than on the ban which is a 
cause for both regret and relief — 
regret that it violates the right of free 
expression and relief that 1t has 
helped to avert an ugly situation, 
which could easily have turned into 
a riot. That Salman Rushdie has 
written rather sneeringly about the 
first years of Islamic history. and his 
book is therefore liable to hurt the 
feelings of many 'of the faithful. 
$ : should not, however. obscure the 
pi larger aim of his story which de- 
constructs the present-day world 
gone off its roeker. Rushdie s 
language never loses its bite Or 115 
exuberance as he expeses the psy- 
chic fevers and the delusions of a life 
always on the verge of coming 
apart. 

Critic: Your novel will earn a lot 
of money. Salman. but the faithful 
say it will damn you for ever in the” 
next world. 

Rushdie: I am quite used to living 
among the damned any way The 
next world cannot be more weird 
than the present with its torture 
chambers and psychiatric wards, its 
wars and famines, its networks of 
information — disinformation. its 
savants and con-men. 

Critic: You might as well add its 
fat royalties and Its hamhanded 
bans to our list. These apart, why did 
you have to drag what little remains 
of the sacred into the mire of the 
profane? : 

Rushdie: That is how our world is 
made. It has no use for the sacred. It 
is never happier than when it is 
wallowing in its profanities. Look at 
what they are doing to your epic 
heroes, turning them into a bunch of 
zombies. 
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Epic Heroes ^ 


Critic: What about your making a 
mad extravaganza of one of the 
most exciting chapters of the hi Y 
of your faith? ape 


Rushdie: I have never care 
history. I agree with Henry Ford d 
all history is bunk, I tel! stories and 
keep wondering where reality ends 
and fiction begins and how the two 
- contaminate each other. 
€ fictional disguise in 
nes novel is pretty thinat times. 


istory, why be coy about it 
silling to wound but are ' 
d trike. And when you do 
$ "i ay you have done noth- 


meer at the right 
s elicits a 
E 


ERE 


By SHAM LAL 


You take care to puta sting in the tail 
of your phrase. don't you? 

Rushdie: You don't expect me to 
say hosanna everytime I mention a 
holy man iri a novel? 

Critic: You don't have to. But you 
don't have to hide your own identity 
either. If you are a nihilist, a cynic or 
an agnostic, say so. 

Rushdie: I don't have to establish 
my identity with a crude label. I say 
in this very nóvel that where there is 
no faith there can be no blasphemy, 
Is it that clear enough? Let those 
who feel hurt by what I have written 
not read my novel. Why should they 
prevent others from reading it? 

Critic: Do you remember the 
words of Mimi, one of the characters 
in your novel: a reason why? Don't 
ask Who can ask for reason in 
these times? 

Rushdie: 
world. 

Critic:4A world gone completely 
nutty. Isn't that what you are driving 
at all the time? n 

Rushdie: And what a lot of people 

| hurt in the process. Président 
Reagan is aggrieved because I am 
allergic to the hot certainties of his 
tribe. Mrs Thatcher detests- me 
because one of my characters calls 
her a bitch. Khomeini hates my guts 
because I poke fun atahim. Queen 


It is a mad, mad 


Elizabeth does not probably know , 


that one Of my characters wants to 
make love to her. 
Fictional Disguise 

Critic: B&t none of them has 
asked for a ban on your book. 

Rushdie: Thank God, my detrac- 
tors abroad have not founded any 
religion. They merely run 
governments. They know how to 
take the rough with the smooth. The 
movie moghuls, the media bosses, 
the film stars and the advertising 
people I have offened are no saints 
either. They know that even an 
adverse notiee in a best-selling novel 
is good publicity. 

Critic: Do you have a name forthe 
language ga?ne you likg to play? 
Shali 1 call it transcendence? It 
enables you to jump over a number 
of barriers including those which 
divide fiction from reality, angels 
from demons, seventh century 
Mecca frora twentieth century Lon- 
don ad Bombay English from the 


language spoken in the British 
metropolis. 
Rushdie: Courage is a better 


name for the game. You.ought to 
have taken a cue from the character 
in my novel who says: Language 15 
courage; the ability 29 conceive a 
thought, to spea? it and, by doing 50, 
to make it true. 2 

Critic: Language can make the 
incredible credible. A person can 


_ grow wings. Another can grow horns 


and a tail. Still another can go about 
with her entire body covered with 


butterflies. With the tight words, 


everything can pass muster as it does 
in your novel. 

Rushdie: All the same one has to 
be careful and not put foo great a 


strain on the readers’ credulity. That 


is why I drew a line at the ocean. 


did not allow it to make a way for ibe 


believing pilgrims to walk throug 
it. It meant my having to drown a 
the pilgrims. But I could 
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~ Real Meaning 
| Gorbachov's Quest E 


By KISHORE GANDHI 1 


R GIRILAL JAIN and Mr ing itself through joy, the new 
ON. Vijayan are to be com- Hellenism. One wonders, how far 
mented for sparking off a debate his faith would have survived the 


D 7 hift in Soviet ho and e i 
i radi! Dn a major 5 rrors and blunders of dictators. 
you think Stia philosophy, policy and programmes Oves 20 million are reported to have 


fiction? y (October 12). The focus of Mr Jain's died in concentration camps during 
article “Two Faces OfSoviet Union: the Stalin period. 

Openness ` Al Home And  Jung*once said that “the com- 
Withdrawal Abroad" ison historical munist revolution has debased man 
processes that have shaped and farlowerthan democratic collective 

moulded the destiny of the Soviet psychology has done, because it j 
people during the past 50 years. robs him of his freedom not only in 
After critically and creatively thesocial but also in the moral and 

evaluating the performance of a spiritual sense". This statement does | 


ow incomprat number of Soviet leaders, such as, not deny the Marxian passion for 

strange that M Stalin, Khrushchev. Malenkov and social and economic justice and its 

into tears by c; [3 Molotov. Mr Jain highlights the achievements. But what Marxists 
a disco-beat į ler complexity of Soviet reality. > have missed .is more important in | 
Rushdie: cuit Whatever may be the motivations terms of human aspirations, human i 
only a small One and compulsions of these leaders, nature" and the human condition. | 
| Pang. the fact remains that they played a The human mind's search is for the i 


are c i b 
idena RETE D revolutionary role in the process of deepest values of life that are » 
speak of uum t| modernisation of their stagnant * embodied in ¿very culture: | 
Thereare bos n economy 10 improve the — It is these values that Gorbachov 
¡deolome Untere impoverished condition of the peo- has been articulating in his speeches 
ogies and n ple. They also forged a highly flex- and wriungs and he is trying to 
LJ 


borsa away ible and dynamic foreign policy integrate them in the new ideologi- 
SORTA promise; * towards the newly emancipated cal framework. His actions match 
Critic: TE i countries of Africa, Asia and Latin his perceptions and he has not 
hee : ike Gs America to contain the àncreasing sidetracked the problem of ends and 
ae owmaiden, yy pressure of the western powers-and | means; he balances the emphasis on” 
story: Baby, I canta to put a comma, if not a full stop. to economic factors with a search for 
into an iceberg. lo. the interventionist strategy òf the moral and spiritual values 

hot. like a kachon West in these societies $ 


Rushdie: The hor It was against the backg d of H : 
ris was against the bac im pe Basic Dilemma 


hip 


finer the grip ithe the emergence of a number 
. So I try to keep its military alliances and treaties, Wch 
Critic: You haven, as NATO, CENTO «md SEATO. Gorbachov is an evolutionary 
get Bombay outofy. that Soviet foreign policy experts thinker who has offered a com- 
can play with thei helped Col. Nasser. Jawaharlal prehensive vision jhat does not sub- 
turning into a tc Nehru, Chou en-Lai, Sukarno and scribe exclusively to the theory of 
is day. ‘| U Nu to forge a third force of non? .class,conflict or compulsions of cir- 


Rushdie: Bright), aligned countries. cumstances in interpreting social 
flowers. a lot of p This is not the place to discuss the evolution. Reject 
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ing the dominant 
deterministic and mechanistié 


c? iM merits and demerits of Soviet polic 

ly Spica during the past 50 years. The sts approaches to life systems, he is 
n like the change to: be highlighted is that with the seeking a lost luggage of wisdom, a 
to know if I anus | emergence of Mikhail Gorbachov balance between tradition and mod- 
re LI on the Soviet political scene in ernity, ancient philosophy and the 


emerging scientific advances. His is? 
a relentless quest for a new 
ew paradigm, a new 


and noise though I" 
ng ture of excess. — | 
Critic: There i5? 


March 1985 the country has wit- 
| nessed a major break with its exist- A. 
| ing orthodoxies and is passing philosophy as n 


under your show o ; B : avd h 
AD gay through a process of churning, Value system that guarantegs the 
rel hilarity. Why are) Whether it M pica for new life p individual perfect freedom , and 
hide it? m | n difficult to say at this stage but itis authenticity so that he can live in 
he Rushdie: A fe. 9e certainly making a new paradigm harmony with himself, the laws of 

natére and the evolutionary process 


! shift in its ideological framework. 


ness can be veni 
| He has launched a campaign to- 


5 
Y? should I spread it of development. " 


Gorbachov's basic dilemma is 


er looks unhinged | build an¿open society, based on à | t 
ch (0s 550g scientific” hurganism. Such an howtobe human in an age of exis- 
es M approach is likely to result in a gentialism and Marxism-Leninism 
transformation of global dimen- when mankind is living under the NE 
2 sions. - spell of ideological, biologicalsand 3892927 ose 
ne A 4 nuclear fears. It is a paradox of 102 wd& EE: 
the Marxian Model human history that systems and $8 S8 Er 
ish o hilosophical frameworks prom- j MG] Bg os $5 
Mr Gorbachov has set up à new ulgated to berate | human con- 2 35 22 3 20 
ter icopography. a revised image of sciousness from various bondages © 13 E EEEN o 
to man and society that has fired the have actually turned to be. E $3332 2$ 
ster imagination of the young and the authoritarian. siap REA “23 
e ds old. The signals of his commitment Gorbachov. has pondered deep s? MES Rab 
ea to democracy, value-based politics. 8ver the predicament ofthe human 22 ge "— 
s0, © the search for alternative economic Tace now virtually put on probation $523 M 3 3 
models and retreat from external by the continuous threat of nuclear i9 HSS 2.2 abe i 
the commitment have been flashed with. We He has often articulated in EE 329 32 5338 
can bold images. The Soviet Union is set addresses the, horrendous rs EE £22 $ geet 
rns for a major breakthrough. When of a nuclear holocaust. Dr | ida DA SETA 
out Gorbachov speaks of man. he is. Wald (Nobel laureate) who mer um E XE 
with really speaking of man witht various in Moscow in OE gi ae > ER 3 $2298 
potentials—physical intellectual, 19850n behalf of 50 No el laureati 3 R38 
rds, aesthetic Gem act spiritual and submitted à memorandum for à 238 
4 Y d i a : 
D. One is provoked to ask how far total moron s on ee A 3 = £ 
s to has the Marxian model for manm P RA MESA di E. zzi 
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Phat aoe of automate Dogs Rit. 
assion for social justice = 
in. T ERR men eda mis docs \ ofa transcendental 2$ i 
he, not mean that human nature does V à et reforms assumes zs 
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Indo-Soviet Friendshi 
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D m HW m ee 
uy rechristened licy à 
alignment. ESSA ders 

Not just Nehru but h E 
world statesman was aware E ‘the 
Stalin-Mao differences then, But the 
subsequent disclosures leave iie 
room for doubt that the Sino-Soviet 
cold war too was a fact long before 
Mao Zedong unfurled the red flag in 
Peking on October 1, 1949. Stalin 
was opposed to the unification of 
China under the communists for the 
twin reasons that he was thoroughly 
distrustful of Mao and he did not 
want a formidable power to arise on 
his country's eastern border when it 
had barely managed to cope with 
one (Germany) on the western fron- 
tier. But this was not too widely 
known then. 

Simultaneously, on our side, 
when the United States decided to 
look for allies in Asia in the early fif- 
ties in a bid to establish a condon 
sanitaire around the Soviet Union 
and China (which Washington 
regarded as a Soviet satellite), Nehru 
did not oblige, though by that time 
China had moved its troops into 
Tibet-and thereby put India on 
-notice that there could be trouble on 
its Himalayan frontier as well. In the 
context of India's partition preceded 
and followed by a communal 
holocaust, Nehru regarded the dis- 
pute over Jammu and Kashmir with 
Pakistan as far more fundamental to 
Iruia's long-term security interests" 
than a possible danger from the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet. He did 
not, therefore, allow himself to be 
lured by American inducements 
into abandoning the path of non- 
alignment he had chosen for 
India e 


Russian Support 


It is seriously open to question 
whether fa the early fifties Nehru felt 
even vaguely that if it came to the 
crunch, India could depend on 
Soviet support in a conflict with 
Pakistan, possibly armed by the 
United States, and China. For all we 
know, he did not then expect the 
US. to arm Pakistan and he felt that 
his  recognitition of Chinesé 
‘sovereignty over Tibet and his 
policy of continued friendship 
towards Peking, fully demonstraied 
in connection with the war in Korea, 
would buy him peace in the 
Himalayas. 

But he did not 
long for indications of possible 
Soviet support to emerge. The U.S. 
decision to arm Pakistan in 1954, 
and the appeárance of the first signs 
of a possible border dispute in the 


HERE must have been some 
good reason why on two con- 
secutive occasions during his visit to 
|Delhi President Gorbachov made 
itwo references to unfriendly com- 
ments on the future of Indo-Soviet 
relations. But we do not know what 
that reason is. On the contrary, We 
are rather baffled. For, as we see it, 
the Indian response to him and his 
policies has by and large been posi- 
tive and did not call for the kind of 
defensive observations he made. _ 
Perhaps a clue is available in his 
refusal to agree tO meet the press 
during his visit Gorbachov is not 
the kind of leader who shuns the 


dling the media. Remember that it 
was the favourable publicity he 
received during his visit to Britain in 
1984 that helped to launch him as a 
new significant figure on the world 
stage. The media within the Soviet 
Union has served as his principal 
instrument in his battle against neo- 
| Stalinists. Why then the shyness 
towards the media in New Delhi? 
Again, we are in no position to 
answer this auestion. We can only 
speculate, One line of speculation 
can be that this was an inconvenient 
moment for President Gorbachov to 
meet the international press in 
Delhi in.view of the declaration of 
‘sovereignty, though not secession, 
‘by the Estonian parliament last 
week. It is notable in this connection 
that he foundit hecessary to speak to 
Soviet mediamen accompanying 
him—of all place at the Indira 
Gandhi Samadhi—on the develop- 
ment in Estonia apparently to 
reassure the people at home that 
there was no cause for anxiety and 
that the problem could and would 
be taken care of without resort to the 
traditional repressive measures. _ 
Another line of speculation can 
be that Gorbachov still remembered 
the inconvenient questions he had 
to face regarding the Soviet response 
to possible threats to India's security 
from China and Pakistan during his 
previous visit in 1986 and want to 
avoid a repetition of the same 
experience. The difficult situationin 
Afghanistan cóuld well have rein- 
forced him in his decision to keep 
away from the media in Delhi. 


Foreign Policy 


On the face of it, Gorbachov 
behaved in a manner uncharacteris- 
tic of him—defensively. This is 
rathersurprising, especially because 
he could have faced the most “un- 
friendly” questioners and turned the 
tables on them on the future of Indo- 
Soviet relations; only he had to be 
willing to acknowledge that his 
determination to end the cold war 
with both the West cad China must 
inevitably involve reshaping of the 

_ entire Soviet foreign policy, includ- 
ing the policy “of friendship with 


By GIRILAL JAIN 


Of Two Cold Wars 


ED 


/ Product 


1955 and the Khruschev-Bulganin 
visit later the same year. 
interests of the two countries 


India. , tant they had begun to be seen to 
A Be that, however, as it may, it is intermesh by the leaders in Moscow 
indisputable that  Indo-Soviet and Delhi. There fias been no look- 


friendship, as it has developed since 
the Bulganin-Khruschev visit to this 
ously in 1955, has been deeply 
m NEnced, if not shaped, but two 
col wn in which the Soviet Union 
E n caught, one with the West 
on y the United States, and the 
lem with communist China. The 
point about the cold war with China 
E eds to be underscored because it 
as A aurected the attention it 
especially in discussionsof also in stof commun 

f : 1 of also in respect of com 
EIAS friendship. He said so within weeks o. 
‘established ed cold war was an at the meeting. with 

al and universally ack- diplomats in London: 


ing back since. 
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Himalayas were followed by Soviet 
offers of economic “assistance In 


e 
had 
come to intermesh and, more impor- 


It is to Nehru's credit that he was : 
among the first, if not the first, wor! d 
figure to recognise that communist 
the 
strength ^of Chinese nationalism : 

lise that 

s 
intended to reassure him not onlyin 
stan but 
ist China. 
f the visit 
Indian 
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continue to 


ionists: a prospect that was 
anathema to Nehru. As long ashe | 


was president of the party, how- © 
ever, he loyally defended his 
governments. With Subhas Bose MW 


taking over, the aggressive anti- 4 
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ole. Indeed he is more English than Indian 
a thoughts ànd make-up. He is often more 
with Englishmen than with his own 
men, And he isa humanitarian in the 

it he reacts to every wrong, no matter 
where perpetrated, Though, therefore, he is an 
ardent nationalist his nationalism is enriched 
by his fine internationalism.” 
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An imperialist like Winston 
Churchill made support for the 
Allies even more difficult. But f 
Nehru did not waver. As we have 
seen, he tried to use only Jewish 
shops when in Europe. At one 
point he even proposed setiling 
Jews seeking refuge from Ger- 
many in India, and Gandhi 
agreed whole-heartedly with him, 
On August 31, 1938 Gandhi 
wrote to Jawaharlal from Segaon, 
Wardha: 

Then about the Jews. 1 feel 

entirely like you. 1 boycott Y 

foreign goods not foreign ME 

ability. And I feel keenly for [GEM 

the persecuted Jews. As a E 

concrete proposal I suggest à 

your collecting the names of hi 

ihe most deserving ones and ¡EN 1 

making it plain to them that faf 
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was fed up and for the first time 
could not be persuaded to be- 
come general secretary after, 
Subhas Bose became president at 
the Haripura Congress. He even 
wanted to resign from the work- 
ing committee, but that would 
have been seen as a sign of open 
confrontation with Bose, so he let 
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yj president may 
«Politicians before 
giotly_making the 
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crudity and vulgarity of fascism? 

And later: 
Jawaharlal cannot become a 
fascist. And yet he has all the 
makings of a dictator in 
him--vast popularity, „a 
strong will directed to a well- 
defined purpose, energy, 
pride, organisatjonal capacity, 


eie) |^ dee ecl Sn 


j to try to so persi 


` of Indo-Sovie 


eae was ready to 
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uestions Wi the crowds he 
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ability, hardness, and, with all 
his love of the crowd, an 
intolerance of others and a 
certain contempt of the weak 
and the inefficient. His flashes 
of temper are well known and 
even” when, they are con- 
trolled, the curling of the lips 
betrays him. 


AS Nehru trying ministrie: 

to achieve any- expectati 

thing more, than seemed to hav 

an after-dinner was a Congressm: 

intellectual Sir Geoffrey Brac 
e ary 30, 19 


game? He was. There were sug- 
gestions that he should be kept 
president for a third term, and 
with the Congress 1n office 
against his wishes he had no 
desire for that. “Jawaharlal is 
obviously tired and  stale, 
“Chanakya” wrote. Jawaharlal 


ober 5 |n tinte 


frontiers in 
his heart longed fi 
his national commitments had 
denied him. 


The behaviour of the Congress 
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ons. C. Rajagopalachari 
e forgotten that he 
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his name remain there. But he , they must be prepared to pHi 
did not hide his lack of interest. : 
And so the internationalist in 
him set off to explore those 
Europe and Asia that 
dr, but which 


ome minister 
e British? 
help him deal with 
nists and trade un- dud 
"Europe. On. lo tempt a 
—77777 with Indian nationalism, 
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throw in their lot with us and 
accept our standard of living. 
It was the Raj which threw 
cold water on the idea, by insist- 
ing that each refugee be guaran- E 
teed a job before being allowed IMP 
in, and nothing came of it. y 
la the early part of 1938 there 
was a long exchange of letters 
with Jianah on the interminable 
communal question, though by 
now the two were repeating 
themselves. Nehru's arguments 
however were beginning to have 
some effect at least. Even a man 
like S. Wazir Hasan, who had 3 
presided over the Bombay Mi 
session of the Muslim League in (E 
1936, had finally reacted against | 
the communalism of Jinnah. He Mit 
we to Nehru on February tly | | 
1938. lo 
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B he; gave an interview to Associated Press in Rangoon wrote coe hi might 
5 going to change the face of things. The old order is dea i, fur No 
i Gandhi nor 
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| Sh, defining it clearly and acting up to 1! from BOW oman 
" ays side with democracy over fascism, he reiterated, 
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The Socialist League, thé Left 
Book Club and the New States- 
nian idolsed him. He further 
comfortsd the British Left by 
giving Gandhi one hundred per 
cent on sainthood and na- 
tionalism but distancing himself 
from Gandhi's cconomic pro- 
grammes, which he described as 
a fomantic thr»w-back to a past 
which 4vas best forgotten. Invita- 
tions to the country for week- 
ends, however, cut across party 
lines. 


f principle, broke Lord Lothian, who habeen in 


e British, Jinnah 
to fill Britain's 
With the 
is of India, where 
had evaded 
oy's questions 
» talk, Jinnah 
st week of 
^t did hard 
ang. Jawaharlal 
as among the, 
cognise this 
on; he saw two 
Ing — a war 
Je world, and 
Ir across India. 


ape 


b Barette). This was 
A Harrow, 
4 here he Stopped on 
at Europe, he wore 
D: Both when talk- 
à and posin in 
In. (He also teed 
lable.) When he 
n er his near-bald 
hat rather than 
* But when he 
ascist rally at 
9n July 17, 
auspices of the 
mitte, he was 
Bdian leader. 
lerwani (long 
| knees) and 


EB 


off briefly 
j ME to 
vta Italy to 
Of the Re. 


correspondence with him, had 
him over, and he suffered 
(silently) Nancy Astor's diatribes 
against socialism. A whole rangc 
of people called on Nehru, in- 
cluding Jewish leaders. Lord 
Linlithgow, who was then on 
home leave, invited him for a, 
chat. In a note written years later, 
on 24 October 1955, Nekru re- 
called he told the Viceroy that “I 
have England at the outside 10 
years before India was indepen- 
dent. P was not so’ far out.” 
Zetland discussed Spain with 
Nehru; naturally the two dis- 
agreed. 2 

From London, Nehru went to 
Paris, Prague (where he sup- 
portéd the resistance to Hitler), 
Germany and Geneva before, 
coming back to London charged 
with war fever. He visited the 
House of Commons to hear 
Chamberlain announce that he 
was flying the hext »day to 
Munich for talks with Hitler and 
Mussolini (the “peace in our 
time” pact); he was sarcastic 
about Chamberlain's peace of- 
fensive and tried out a gas mask. 


A 
Nehru: : 

The Making Of India: 

By M. J. Akbar (Viking/ 
Rupa & Co, Special 

Price For India,Rs 350) 
A 
He wanted to retura overland to 
India through Central Asia, an 
old dream of his. but could not 
get the visas, 


E MONG. those who y 
A wooed him during 
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By INDER MALHOTRA 
UNITED NATIONS: week of September. It was here that 


US state departments deputy clashed. 


T 1 Comment 
71/5 Scenario In Afghanistan 


| assistance secretary in charge of 

| UN. affairs was in New Delhi for 
consultations which have become 
routine among à fairly large number 
of nations. The idea is to compare 
notes on the major issues likely to 
come up during the annual session 
ofthe UN General Assembly, to try 
to co-ordinate action where poss- 
ible and to attempt to lower the * 
decibles where persisting disagrec- 
ment is bound to be given expres- 
sion to in the assembly chamber. 

When told that the Geneva 
agreements having been signed and 
the Soviet withdrawals from 
Afghanistan having begun, the 
Afghan issue should no longer be a 
contentious Or controversial one, the 
visiting US diplomat threw up his 
hands in surprise. 

For eight consecutive years, he 
said, the UN General Assembly had 
been passing resolutions demand- 
ing of the Russians to withdraw 
from Afghanistan. Not ónly did the 


i 
| 
| 


—— 


TSI 
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they had their allies consistently 
voted against the resolutions Sup- 
ported by an "overcoming majority 
that increased year after ycar." He 
was too polite to bring up Indian 
abstentions on the Afghan 
resolutions. Byt he did argue thatin 
the light of the histoty of the Afghan 
question, it was only appropriate 
that the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion on Afghanistan in 1988 should 
celebrate the victory of the freedom- 
fighters who had compelled the 
Soviets to withdraw at last 
Some time between then and last 
month, the US policy must ohave 
changed. For, despite bickering 
about the alleged violations of the 
Geneva agreements, the concerned 
foursome — the US, the Soviet 
j Union, Pakistan and Afghanistan 
| — have agreed on the text of a.“con- 
A am | sensus" resolution which is expected 

By to be passed sometime in November 
not only without difficulty but also 
without any discussion. 

i Interestingly, the resolation was 
hammered out while the foreign 
ministers of not only the four coun- 

a , tries but also many others were stil 

o ' here and even though Mr 

Shevardnadze and Mr Bush were 

clashing on the issue of violations 

and the foreigr? ministers of Pakis- 

D tan and the Soviet Union were dis- 

agrecitig on the same question 
somewht more gently. 


Dual Policy 


|... Several factors seem to have com- 
bined to bring about this s®ite O 
affairs. The Russians, of course, hà 
2 no interest in a General Assembly 
debate aimed largely at turning the 
knife in their wounds in ghanis- 
tan or otherwise to embarrass them 
though they did want, and continue 
to want, that their complaints about 
the violations of the Geneva accords 
be attended to. 
They solved this dilemma by 
entrusting the monitoring 9 
violations and ensuring the enforce 


hi ; alkst N 

ing à d are continuing. (here ` 

e Bing lor Can abad a gre constrictive there wouk 

d faithful he S idze- 
ds. The 


| 
| VER three months ago, the Mr Shevardnadze and Mr Shultz 


In the US secretary of state's sharp 


None at this mecting lay the clue to 
e 
American administration is follow- 
ing. At election time it does not want 
the powerful right-wing here to get 
the impression that it is weakening 


dual policy the outgoing 


in its support to the freedom- 

in Afghanistan. Hence ed 
rhetoric, especially against the con- 
tinuous violation of: the Pakistani 
air space. From time to time, US 
officials also remind their Soviet 
opposite numbers of the informal 
agreement between them that Mos- 
coy would be allowed to continue to 
give military aid to the regime in 
Kabul in return for the US being 
permitted jo funnel arms and aid to 
the Afghan guerillas, mostly based 
in Pakistan. 

However, the core of the current 
US policy is not to do anything 
which would add to acrimony or dis- 
cord over Afghanistan and thus 
interfere with either the agreed | 


Sovieis not heed the? message but ^schedule for the Soviet withdrawal 


from Afghanistan or with the larger 
dialogue the US and the Soviet 
Union are engaged in. 


Green Signal 


General Zia-ul-Haq's death ina 
plane crash, now being attributed to 
aircfaft malfunctioning, has also 
meant a certain unacknowledged 
backtracking by both the US and 
Pakistan from his aggressive stance 
on Afghanistan. The US was never 
happy with his insistence on install- 
inga fundamentalist government in 
Kabul. But the general had powerful 
supporters on the Capitol Hill and 
in the Pentagon and the CIA. These 
elements cannot possibly be more 
enthusiastic about the Zia poNcy 
than the present interim Pakistani 
government is or the future one 
might b& 

Both Washington and 1fiamabad 
Have to come to terms also with the 


fact that their expectations of the 
DPA's instant collapse have failed 
to materialise and that the fighting 


that has been going on since the 
Soviet withdrawals began in May 15 
1 far from being conclusive. 

deal of secrecy still sur- 
talks here last month 
between Mr Shevardnadze and 
Sahibizada Yaqub Ali Khan. But 
enough is known, from thg Sahib- 


A great 
rounds the 


zada's elliptical 


ments since then. and from informed 


sources at the U.N., to indicate tha 


Soviet positions now is 


the gap between the Pakistani and 
narrower 


than it was during Gen Zia's time. 


foreign minister offered his Soviet 


counterpart an ) 
visiónal" governmentin 
the 


the Afghan people. 


however, many differences between 
the two sides ovet the precise com- 


outcome of the ? 
 Siibzada dialogue has been 
poned willingness l 


Pakistan-based 
Mujahideen groups. the PDPA and 
other elemen! that would. then pave > 
the way for «self- determination by 


There are. tributed troops to the UN e | 
ned | 


not docs 
OS 


the Mujahideen set up an Afghan 
government-in-exile on Pal ni. 
territory. Gep Zia, it seem: had 
given the green signal for the forma- 
ton of such a* government in 
November. 

Meanwhile, the US effort to cob- 
ble together a coalition that would 
serve as a transitional government 
in Kabul also continues. Mr Diego 
Cardovez, who painstakingly Saw 
the Geneva process through, has 
become the foreign minister of his 
country, Eduador. But he continues 
tobe the UN secretary-general's spe- 
cial representative for Afghanistan. 
However, because of Mr Cordovez's 
preoccupation with his ministerial 
responsibilities, — the secretary- 
general has appointed an energetic 
alternative representative, Mr Belon 
Sevan, a Cypriot of Armenian 
origin. considered a man fully 
qualified for hif delicate mission. 

A list of 33 prominent Afghans to 
constitute the interim Afghan 
government prepared by Mr Cor- 
dovez, has been objected to by some 

and rejected outright by Pakistan. 
Mr Sevan, commuting between 
Kabul and Islamabad, is busy ascer- 
taining whether an amended list 
would do. Until recently, he was 
talking only to the two governments. 
But some days ago he established 


discreet contacts also with the 


Peshawar-based Mujahideen 
groups. 
It needs to be emphasised, 


however, that the present Pakistani 
government has no great authority, 
Pakistani 
military, the real repository of 
the 
Outcome of the November 16 elec- 
tion is uncertain. Many news sour- 
ces here, by no means unfriendly to 
Pakistan, continue lo be doubtful 
whether the elections would be held 
at all. Under the circumstances, it 
would be unrealistic to expect any 
Afghanistan 
until the situation in Pakistan has 
cleared up. But it is a small mercy 
that disagreements are not being 


the 
violatiofis of the Geneva accords, of 
course, persist though the consensus 
here is that these would not come in 
the way of the completion of the 
Soviet withdrawals from Afghanis- 
tan by the scheduled date of Feb- 
1989 — an “expectation” 
which has been included in the 
resolution to be passed by the. 


the intentions of the 


power, remain unknown and 


definitive move on 


allowed to turn into à deadlock. 
Russian protests against 


ruary 15, 


A General Assembly. 


violations. 
Gennadi Gerasimov, 
let alone stop, — 


the countnes which have c 


about its ineffectiveness, 


The Soviet Union 
threatening that if peace 
ghanistan 15 no! 


d. 


de 
es blishing simi 


For their part, the Russians have — 
been attacking not only Pakistan - 
and the US but also the UN for their. 
failure to prevent these “flagrant” 
Both Mr Shevardnadze - 
and the chief Soviet spokesman, Mr 

have been. 
blaming the UN. for ding litte eve 


violations reported to. them, Some ot 


Afghanistan have also complain 
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Political Commentar 
V “Persisting Afghan Imbropgli | / 


By INDER MALHOTRA 


WASHINGTON: administration. now a transitional 
one. to co-operate with the USSRin 
n New York in setting up a genuinely neutral and 
fohan issue has mutually acceptable interim govern- 
“st as much ment in Kabul so that the Afghans 
he Geneva can settle their future, after the com- 
the withdrawal of pletion of the Soviet withdrawal, in 
from Afghanistan. . an orderly manner rather than 
ere has been à great deal of watch helplessly as their country is 
diplomatic activity and a lot of overtaken by à protracted civil war 


public discussion. triggered bythe and chaos. 


ts 
ir Bhutto. E 
"March 13, 


i decision to SUS- Tronically. the American attitude ail, 

Soviet Un withdrawals in protest is hardening at a time when the A mote j i m Uu 
against the violations of e Soviet Union is showing signs of desert of 9! dock 
Geneva accords by Pakistan and being extraordinarily accommodat- ap dit 
the US. The American outcry ing According to sources in close 0. m 
against the supply to the Kabul touch with the UN- sponsored talks sert “ of 
regime of Scud missiles and other n the formation of an jnterim pen age z 
sophisticated weaponry by the government. the Soviets. far from topen on 
Soviet Union and the presence 1n insisting on à dominant or even a huge cage 


this country of both the new maior share forthe PDPA. would be 


1 isfied with a token representation realist f st and turn 
Afghan prime minister Mr satisfie ist on Afghanis, gin it- a 
Renamed Hassan Sharq. and of it in the, new set-up. What they obvious, g inl d my teeth chattering. 
the leader of the alliance of the reportedly want 15 à government of The other day they anket, 


hawar-based Afghan moderate and respected Afghan state found it n 
Sever la groups. Mr Spurhanud- nationalists in which the Peshawar- that the Afghan Ma 
din Rabbani. a based groups could be represented not bomb the Kabul; 
: without being able to dominate it that would interfere vs 
As was only to xs SCIRE : 7 withdrawals, The P omy 
Rabbani wan y guest who Diplomatic Hints manyin Wai pair of ca sh 

of his time in : tdingehtened of being Cat 

Speo dlon before going to Tur- For his part. Mr Sharq, after his REED hun. arity that this d 

de Bay in New York. He was talks with the UN secretary-general. vent the Reads ed for them back. 
received by president Reagan. Mtr Perez de Cuellar. has spoken of nomein reprisal fori e. If only I could sce, 
President-elect George Bush. the an internationally-supervised Scud missiles and als least walk around. Bi 
secretary of state, Mr Shultz, and a demilitarisation of Afghanistan to equipment mu - icity is turned. off in m 
host of American officials. Nr coincide with the withdrawal of the Pep ht. From th aie 
Sharq. by contrast was virtually last Soviet troops. : “nothing but the CO 
Seine IS the ‘glass tower on More | revealing — than the American M 
New York's East river. if only diplomatic hints and statements ae 
because NO one in Washington from Moscow and Kabul are the To report the situa 
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lice had come for me ( 
at 70, Clifton. But 


would deign to talk to him. purges in the PDPA regime. It is the prevailing Amtljere, I had spent t 
a not a question merely ofthesacking the Russians did no Samiya, keeping aw 
Key Question . of two recalcitrant members of the help us get out E policy meeting 1 


party's politburo. Seventeen leading hell should we help pi 

In fact, when the government in members of the PDPA have been or Afghanistan? Doe 
Kabul . wanted to. protest arrested. another 47 removed from 15 combine rtedi 

against the VIP treatment accor- the central committee and 100 dis- belie) U i 

ded to Mr Rabbani. 4he "US missed from important jobs in the t «elec Ading my cousin Fakh 

charge d' affaires. refused to government ¢ what happen oui 70, Clifton where t 

accept the protest note, Afghan ‘The most remarkable. however : 1 ¡my mother, t 
diplomats here, trying to deliver has been the transfer of Mr S.M. late : 


was holding at 70, Clift 
leaders of the MRD. 1 
d evidently gone qi 
in their efforts to loc 


the note to the state department, Gulabzoi. As minister of the interior do you think she 
were also given short shrift. State and, more importantly. commar my sister Sunny 
department sources say that dant of the very heavily armed para- Blepolice when they € 


though the US maintains. an military formation. Sarandoi, he 
embassy in Kabul. it discusses was the leading hard liner opposed 
with the Najibuilah government !9 the terms of the Soviet 
„only consular matters and noth- withdrawal. A fortnight ago. he was 
“ing else. suddenly despatched to Moscow as or wrong 
| x . ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

The key question. however, is: All this has been duly noted here. 
Several policy makers and analysts 

alo recognise that judging by Oe 2 
erformance so far, since the sta o 
tion and confusion. TS Soviel T ihdrawals, the: Anger 
tof facilitating the smooth Peshawar-based insurgent groups. S 
completion of the Soviet cannot possibly -nake good their 
I from Afghanistan — the boast of overrunning K^bul as soon 
at the guerrilla 
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und ve of all con- as the Russians go th: 
— the current goings-on leaders who fought within Afghan: 
prolonged | and perhaps tani as well as traditic mal tri 
aggravated the Afghan imbroglio. chiefs are bound to have amajorsay 7 

At the rootof this paradox lies the in shaping the future that the § 
gness orinability ofthe US feelings of fran and others against 
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j search the house," Di i 
| March 13, son Safdar told us S AY 
] knew nothing about the raids 
mi here? I and had steadfastly avoided any 

MRD political activity, I thought 


hy i d 

«eC andy tunderstand. â 

1in this BD a now. A T the police had come fot Dr Ab- 
s) , DOS in the bast, or „possibly her son 


ible to the pee 
e Pea. 1 
nt Pai, mote asi dh. It Munawwar. “Tell them there’s 
no need to raid the house,” I told 
00. I can't Safdar. “Ask them who they 
i want.” He came back a moment « 


win 
ny: open bars of ree “ee have come for you,” 
1 to this a di: e sai 
admi (is of open bars. e : : 
istration}, foU Wat c a huge Cage, There wassomething new and 
terrible about this arrest. Isensed 


ilties faced by, j5 more IKE © - 
ace with only 4 
it when I was-told to get into the 


[ on Afghan; fin it- wist and turn A 
a gl niu my teeth chattering. 1 back of an open jeep crammed 
bl with constables rather than one 


> other da i sweater, nO 
found it ME PEN the shalwar of the cars they had used to take 
he Afghan Mid j had been wearing me into detention before. I re- 
omb the Kabulaimajy arrested in Karachi fused, and finally they let me ge 
would interfer ng ugo. One of the jailers in front. The size of the military 
irawals. The smgorry for me and quietly convoy following me through the 
y in Washingtonige a pair of socks. But she empty streets was also bigger, and 
sani when he dilo ghtened of being caught the destination ominous: a police 
gents would cutitirarity that this morning station. I had never been taken to 
a police station before. A look of 


A id ii i ; s 
> ERU 


ul to the Swaln sed for them back. My c 
fear was frozer*on all their faces. 
This me, I was to find out 


the Russians (tz 
ie in reprisal for ther 
d missiles and ots ! 
ipment to the edi From 
merican Mi "^^ "* 


blice had come for me on 


the, If only I could see, I 
east’ walk around. But 
city is turned off in my 
7,00 onwards, 
but the cold 


that ore 61000 popii were ar- Wes is my mother? q^ 
798 m: r rested in March 1 1 alone. In asked a group 0 policemen at į T 
Paing Amal at 70, Clifton. But I the five days since the hijacking station. e 
| Russians did nod ere. I had spent the of the PIA airliner on March 2, “In Karachi Central Jail" + 
Samiya, keeping away Zia had decided to use the hijack- said. te 

ing as .a pretext to stop the “In the rest house?" 1 as E 

The rest house was the relati | 


lp us get out o ete : : 
e policy meeting my me. 
groundswell of support for the 
comfortable accommodatior 


| we help te : 
i should me as holding at 10, Clifton 
combined, more leaders of the MRD.The | gasped. My mother, MRD movement. 
diens reportedly iid evidently gone quite tbe OM e “he The Niazis were arrested in visiting jail officials where | ! 
esident -elect— iain their efforts to locate RE widow oi uie + Islamabad. The police came or father had been held at the bi i 
i g my cousin Fakhr?'s f Amina, too? though when they ning. 
“In a cell,” they told me 
k her husband 1 gasped. My mother, 
he former Prime | 


hat happens in 
e Soviet troops 
e February 
merican 
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former Prime . i 
: saw she was nine months preg- 
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aiit 70, Clifton where the : i S 
Y Y Minister, inaclass C ^ sant they 100 
Salim instead. She went into widow of t 
Class C cell wit 


M my mother, then 
lace apart searching for cell with no runsing 
M ae labour out of shock. Yahya Bak- ister, ina 3 
~s running water, DO bedding $ 


aldo you think she is, a : 5 
1 ion E P. ed Sunny pad water, no bedding, no htiar, the head of my father’s 
r í ice when they emp- ir? 1 team and former air? 
press thboxes searching for EAE » attorney gen “Where are you taking m 
in Baluchistan. Faisal asked the police. 
of the “To join your mother," 


he agenda. 
cal : 

wr] n pou tte houses of shortly, Zia had gone beyond his Hayat, a former member : 
Meanwhile iti Añolice fi utchie and previous, bounds of repression National Assembly and the said. 7 
vicator Gordon "jme the inally caught What the authorities knew, but nephew of Khalid Ahmed, the They were lying. — ' 
el ongress Dr A: ES day at the | didn't, was that thousands of: deputy commissioner of Larkana Į was held incommunical | ; 
"t the Afghan Mi ddeput 3 a Abbasi, the people were being rounded up 41 who had been forced into gxile, five days in the Karachi C a ET 
revealed. i n ai B peer of the over Pakistan in the biggest was arrested in Lahore, as again, Jail rest house, now strip: RAN E 
Angeles TIME int ers doc y and one of sweep ever Amnesty Inter- were many of the women mem- its furniture to the barest) gi 

jm WATS doctors in Karachi. | national whose figures were bers of the PPP. mum. The officials there cl y 

c tive, estimat The list went on and on. they didn't know mx nx | 
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Ms Bhutto languished in various prisons until 
Gén Zia allowe her to £O abroad for medical + 
treatment at the end of 1983, in the same C 
way as he had been forced by international 
pressures to let her canc mother $9" 


two years earli f 
Ms Bhutto describe 
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"dangerous 
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altogether. 


| mistak 
E Ed this autobiography — as M: 
| father's her book — is devoted to the iecit kt circulate th 
r 2» an ez meen i . culate 
| b JA struggle that the daughter ane wife wages e tend them 
| p daug u 3 ve hte, : the harsi The bar 
| [even E Y Ali Bhutto S lite, and the nars n out of Ind 
| | makes post-indep 
| [Seras MI 4 
11 than hi 1934, The 
Katherine 
1936 is on 
ue " ue of th 
ENAZIR ops prisons until Gen. if allow- the restric 
has made the most of ed her to 80 abroad for medical í me maA 
her opportunities, as treatment at the end of 1983, in 1940 e 
her father had done. |f the same Way as he had been portrayal 
he had not brought his forced by international pressures (Anthropol 
meteonc career to a tragic end tO let her cancer-stricken mother Levant), W 
through his own follies, leading go to Europe two years earlier yen jo 
to his overthrow in 1977 and his Two-thirds of this autobiography i AA 
judicially contrived execution as Ms Bhutto describes" her ad y 
two years later, his daughter book — 15 devoted to the unsuc- Indepe 
the eldest of his four children — cessful struggle that the daughter range of | 
would have had to wait for her and wife waged to save Zulfiqar politics, a 
| political debut only A little Ali Bhutto’s life, and the harsh cerned y 
AN RES longer. consequences they had to bear ASIE 
e ae The advantages of her birth, for taking on Gen Zia. * Ton Ebo 
ipit nk N and the education 10 which this In an introduction, she ex- Opinion 
^ 1988) ‘entitled her, would have, as in, plains that her belief in “the Through 
ut her father's case, catapulted her 7 Pakistan 
: to prominence in any event. c zar Ceas 
Bid When she returned to Pakistan in Benazir Bhutto: NN Mi 
blind 1 1977 after eig jus of educa- Daughter Of The East ads to be acknow! Tm ‘a 
j tion at Harvar and Oxford, (H -i : ¿eds to be ac now! PENA 
cman Prime Minister A Ali (Hanit nde" she did a magnificent ye d 
pisc o] Bhutto had decided that she , Distributed her 30 months’ exile f implicati 
should work in his office for a few by Rupa & Co, £ 12.95) mobilising overseas 1 prohibiti 
io upho months before being sent to the and international i Que 
Reis op UN as a member of PacPakistani importance of historical record” ainsi the repression Wr Singh} 
delegation — as he was at 28 in obliges her to document these aking place fi noms à and Wh 
1957 a year before his induction bitter experiences. Clearly this is nial law. While she " ment bu Mankina 
into the Ayub Khan cabinet. not the only reason for reliving® p father’s invece open d PUE 
E even Circumstances put Ms Bhutto the unhappy past. She does t S policy-makers 19 sign M i 1955, 
s OVES a faster track. Within a fort- also to expose Gen Zia’s his destabilisation. © pis Romaya 
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í lished las picked chief of army staff, Gen death in an air crash removi in turning tO Washing? 19. on G 
Gai), Of nu Das Since this was an act him from the scene just as he ‘k help from the state wnt m f, Gen 
etched al o pasos punishable by death book was going to print m at. Congressional com; verint T 
office bec OO l tu- indictment has lost the politica pd Ihe meon pe ca CO RNC framed 
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d eR . His. chief of io assi ge his wi e for failing nuclear issue E ines 
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ted in at least 
another decided that the evidence to 


n seats to ensure 
4 un- : 
Tem of PPP substantiate this was lacking. B 
k t . But 
sect this does not prevent Ms Bhutto m 
00€ nt from concluding: “Another 
5 Matis 


near. 


-two Indian joum 


she 


alists- 
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i ice) AMEN K RE algara 


E have just come out of an 
important free speech con- 
troversy on the defamation bill and 
landed into another one about the 
government's power to ban litera- 
ture. The basic genre of the two con- 
troversies is not entirely dissimilar. 
Certain kinds of speech have been 
deemed to be ‘dangerous’. Under the 
defamation bill, these species of 
"dangerous speech were to.be 
unished with increasing severity. 
Under the latest use of the Customs 
Act 1962. books deemed to be 
unpalatable are to be banned 
altogether. No one can possess or 
circulate rhem. N one can. therefore, 
' read them 
The banning of books ipto and 
out of India is not new. Nor is it a 
post-independence phenomenon. i 
Max Wylies Hindu Heaven was 
banned under customs legislationin 
1934. The prohibition on importing 
Katherine Mayo's Mother India in 
1936 is one of the most well known 
uses of this power. Less known are 
the restrictions on Arthur Miles's 
The Land Of The Lingarr in 1937 and 
Moki Singh's Mysterious India in 
1940. Anthropology Urifting into 
portrayal of sex life in the Levant 
(Anthropology of Sex Life In The 
Levant). was banned in 1946. In that 
year, a joint order also banned the 
July issue of Britannia And Eve and 
F. Matania's Codijah: The Fist And 
Devoted Wife Of Mahomet 
Independent India banned a 
range of books about international 
politics, and those which were con- 
cerned with sex or offensives to 
religious sentiment. These included 
booklets and books like Behind The 
Iron Curtain In Kashmir — Neutral 
Opinion and The Kashmir Dispute 
Through Neutral Eyes In 1949, 
Pakistan —Pasmanzar wa Peshman- 
zar Cease-fire, Khak Aur Khoon, 
Chandramohini, | Marka-e-Somnath 
and the film Nights Of Fire in 1952. 
The Urdu newspaper Hamara 
Kashmir and Sazlahuddin's booklet 
American Aid To Pakistan (its full 
implications was subject to customs 
prohibition in 1954 along with a 
Gujerati tale of adventure of a well- 
known outlaw of Sanrashtrá Bhupat 
Singh Robert Taylors Dark Urge 
and What Religion Has Done For 
Mankind weré prevented from being 
brought into India by land or sea in 


» 


^ 


1955, Aubrey  Menon's The 
Ramayana and Alexander 
Campbell's Heart Of lydia were 
banned in 1956 and 1958 
respectively, 
General Rules 

In 1956, general rules were 


framed. But the ban onm specific 
books and magazines continued. 
The , books include Stanley 
Wolpert's Nine Hours To Rama (in 
1962) and Kurt Grisch's Ayesha 
(1963). Some of the bans — like 
Alfred Le Ray's The Revolution Of 
The British Empire and The Common- 
wealth From: the American Revolution 
(in 1969) concerned inter- 
pretatións of history. Others, like 
Chinese literature No. 11 andel2/67. 
Fan Asid-Chu's A Struggle Benveen 
¡Two Lines Over The Question Of How 
To Deal With US Imperialism, 
Grevulle Wynne's Man From Mas- 
cow. Barry William's Making The 
Modern World (in 1970) and Alan 

è 'hinese Foreign Relations 


By were hanncd (ar^ 
Two months 


NE A Case For Review Of Laws — 


Stewar's Early, Islam, published b 
Time-Life. During the menor: 
every copy of Michael’ Edwardes’ 
Political Biography Of Nehru and 
, Charles Bettleheim's India Indepen- 
dent were banned for import in 1975 
and 1976. Of course, there were 
countless other books which were 
similarly prohibited from entry into 
India. But, these were prohibited 
under the general rules 


hibitions were also imposed on 
magazines and periodicals which 
include the Peking Review (in 1962). 
Desbhimani, Daily Jang, Bang, the 
Portugese bulletin Noticias de Por- 
tugal Boletin Semanal do Secretiado 
Nacional da Informacao, Korean News 
ant the Lusshai weekly Ramthar (all 


Pakistan. Goan Voice from Kenya 
and periodicals from South Africa 
(in 1964), Noticia from Angola and 
the Noticias Demacau from Macau 
(in 1966), Eport from Ceylon Eastern 
Hori?on from Hong Kong. Revolu- 
tion from Paris, 
Ceylon and China, The Vanguard 
from Alstralia and the Punjabi 
weekly Lalkar from England (in 


placed on written 
material. During. Nehru's years. 
photographs of the Prime Minister 
wearing imperial robes or riding on 
horsgback (with embarrassing cap- 


paganda was prevented from send- 


Fstandard formulae. After all, the 
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New 
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modities, seek to seduce a member 
of the armed or police forces from 
their “duty. promote feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different 
sections of people or which are 
grossly indecent, scurrilous, obscene 
or intended for blackmail. 
Consistent with a constitutiónal 
amendment in March 1962, to this 
list was added material "which 
undermine or are likely to under- 
mine friendly relations with foreign 
states. In 1964, material of this 
nature which emanated fron 
Taiwan was banned. During th 
emergency, material which ques 
tioned the geographical territory c 
India could not be brought into th 
country. This rule has survived eve 
though the other import bans 
imposed during 1975-77 have been 
lifted. From 1984, a general rule pro- 
hibits the import into India of prin- 
ted paper contajning pages of 
material of or from holy books. It is 
under these rules thata silent — and 
virtually unnoticed — censorship 
is maintained. 


Vast Powers 


In addition to books import pro- 


n 1963) the Muslim World from 


The Call from 


1971). Ps 
Export restrictions were also 
and visual 


But. it is not just imports that are 
banned. In 1951, material dealing; 
with the cure of venereal and other 
sexual disorders was banned from 
export. From 1951, no negative film 
or print of any place, locality or area 
in India or any other country could 
be exported. Maps of a particular 


tions) could not be exported out of 
kind could not be sent abroad. As 


India undera ban of 1951. Two years 


later, the weekly —Sportslights, with imports, general rules empower 
published from Calcutta, was pro- !he government to make specific 
hibited export. In 1972 S.M. bans. The important notification 


was enacted in 1965, for-bidding the: 
export of printed material which 
incite the overthrow of government, 
encourage violence, undermine the 
armed and police forces or affect the 
supply of essential goods, India's 
security, territorial integrity or 
diplomatic relations. This was along 
the same lines. as the import 
regulations in 1955 and 1956. 

To enforce these bans, there are 
vast powers of search and seizure, to 
arrest persons and confiscate goods. 
Of course, when goods are confis- 
cated an opportunity to be heard is 
given to the party concerned. But 
the goods may be confiscated and s 
fine of up to five times the value oi 
the goods imposed. An appeal tc $ 
administrative authorities — i: E 
allowed. Once confiscated, the " 
goods yest in the government o! p 


Balsaver who wrote Moscow's Hand 
In India: An Analysis Of Soviet Pro- 


ing his books out of India. 


Customs Act 


The power to ban is given in Sec- 
tion 11 of¿he Customs Act 1962 and 
its predecessors. The powersrare very 
general. Books and written material 
can be banned if they threaten the 
maintenance of the security of 
India, public order, standards of 
decency and morality, friendly 
relations with other states, national 
prestige or any other purpose con- 
ducive to the public good. This is all 


© 


Constitution prohibits restrictions 
on freedom of speech and expres- 
sion except in certain enumerated 


categories. The Customs? Act India. Those arrested can bi 
mechanically reproduces these punished with imprisonment up ti 
categories. two yeafs or fine or both. * 


When the government bans ¿ 
book either specifically by notifica 
tion orunder the rules, its decision i: 
final and arrived at without any duty 
to consult anyone. It is, then, a deci- 
sion of the government, It appears 
that the ban on Salman Rushdie's 
Satanic Verses was made by a simple 
letter under the rules of 1956. There 
is no appeal from that decision, 
Perhaps, that is Why he wrote an 
open letter to the Prime: 

But, there is nà 
terateurs who wan 
libraries which 
importers who Wi 
India, book trade 
it cannot challe! 


Banning books with the full 
regalia of official notifications is 
now a thing of the past. Much of the 
»anning is done under the rules. The 
most important of those were 
framed in 1955 and 1956. Under a 
general notification of June 8, 1955 
(later „to be amended) books, 


magazines, | 


pamphlets and like 
publication which, taken as a whole 
portrayed the commission of offen- 
ces, acts of violence and cruelty, 
incidents of a repulsive and horrible 
nature or glorilying vice which 
might corrupt or render those under 
twenty years of age irresponsive to 
the finer side of nature or to moral 
values could not be imported. | 

On September 22, 1956, notifica- 
tion prohibited | 
newssh: 
contaínin 


guaranteed the Constitution and 
‘which includes the freedom to 
import. circulate, loan. sell and read 
printed and other material. 


(To Be Concluded) 


r offence, 
pply or distribu- 
heressential com- 


Nationsr 


ie i r un- 
| There 15 also s EU. 
!mistakable motive DNE 


without doubt, 2 
third 


us Tcredit for salvaging Y | was le 
i 1971, rebuilding 1!s 


rale, and restoring 
tional standing. He 
s to be remembered 
as Khalid Hasan, 
is press secretary, Says — 
*s first political leader 
popular aspirations. j 
he voiceless a voice, hẹ 
e idiom of politics. He 
new grammar an 
E » (The Umpire Strikes 
PAG Back, Vanguard 
rue 1988) 4 
ds But Hasan, like Salman Taseer 
aci 12 Bhutto: A Political Biography 
lo 1 (Vikas, New Delhi, 1980), is not 
' blind to the fatal flaws in his 


A very principles he 
to uphold, his vindictiveness vis- 
a-vis opponents like Air Marshal 


Asghar Khan, i 


Bi 


chinery in 1977 to 
overweening ambitious. 
As Maulana 


$ lished last year 
Gai), Operation 


"haul the constitution 


is personal authority. 


operation were 
ster reputations. 


‘general of police; 


ly in 


His daughters account’ 
m accour 


Books, Lahore, ` 


3 | character. These included a basic; 


| 


and his cynical | 


manipulation of the electoral ma- 
further his 


Kausar Niazi, the 
resident Maulvi in the Bhutto 
“cabinet, disclosed in a book pub- 
(Aur Line Kat 

Victory was 
hatched in the Prime Minister's 
it office because he wanted a two- 
: T thirds majority for the Pakistan 

“4; People's Party (PPP) in the 1977 
Jection. He sought this to over- 
aul the con to change to 
presidential system to enhance 


The men who carried out the 

piles with sin- 
is chief of - 

et wee formerly an inspector- to assiste her husband in danger. 

a hand-picked death. 


After two years of investiga- 


"deputy commissioner organised 
ade by ihe 


TRUM the candidate 
En. This Bhuttos of murder against Un- 
ated in at least another p 


cent, B 


syratcu VY 4 male voi 
or by Gen Zia. 
post-graduate 


Oxford in international | 
diplomacy, she should * || 


dibility by slurring 
leasant facts brought to 


over unp : 
onsible analysts. ^ 


light by resp 


HERE is also a touch 
of paranoia in the the- 
ories she offers about 
Gen Zia’s plans to 
liquidate her and her ^ 


brothers. Anarmy major, indeed. 


ransacked à house where she was 
thought to be spending the night 
after her triumphal return from 
exile to Lahore in August 1986. 
But would the shrewd Gen Zia 
have wanted 10 repeat the grave 
mistake the Philippines Presi- 
dent Marcos made in contriving 
the assassination of Senator 
Benigno Aquino in 
US-backed emergence to power 
of his widow. Corazon. within 
three years, offered an object 
lesson that the Pakistani military 
could hardly overlook. 

Even more implausible is Ms 
Bhutto’s theory about the death 
of her youngest brother, 
Shahnawaz. He along witho 
Murtaza, another sibling, made à 
ham-handed attempt to organise 
an armed challenge to the Zia 


n from sanctuaries 
provided by Kabul. But this 
both 


brothers moved on to more com- 
fortable exile in western Europe 
— one in Switzerland and the 
other in France. Shahnawaz and 


admission, poon 
persons 10 kill themselves off in 
ease of capture s 
The death, 
vestigators show 
poison which 100 
effect because it 
ina diluted form. 
Shahnawaz and his Afghan wife 
"were on the point of a break. 
Murtaza was a witness 10 2 quár- 
rel as his brother returned home 
the night before he was found 
dead. The French police were 
later to charge his wife for failing 


and thus contributing tO his 


tion into charges m 


a Frenc 


from 


Another activist. 
nuja National 
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) h court 
decided that the evidence 19 
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But it needs to be acknowl- Tied 
edged that she did a magnificent Gen 
job during her 30 months" exile ileso 
abroad 1n mobilising overseas 
Pakistanis and 
opinion against 
that was taking place at h 

under martial law. While $ 
echoes eher father’s 1 
against US policy-makers 
promoting his destabilisation 1 
Pakistan's. clandestine 


ton to seek 
department. g 


quid 


r to diffuse 


American sentiment In L7. 
uy. specially among | 
the PPP and bye tak} 
accommodative stanc 
nuclear issue- 


Book 


Bans Are Not New 


AE À Case For Review Of Laws 


i By RAJEEV DHAVAN 
OE ud span Sre Early, Islam, published by 
: ime-Life. During the emerge 
woversy on the defamation bill and evéry copy of Mi Ep gency. 
landed into another one about the Political B ichael’ Edwardes 
D a R cal Biography Of Nehru and 
'ernment's power to ban litera- Charles Be ELA Tr 
governi Charles Bettleheim's India Indepen- 
ture. The basic genre of the two con- dent were banned for i in 19 
sies is not entirely dissimilar. and orn 1975 
or and 1976. Of course, there we 
Certain kinds of speech have been countless other books whi ere 
deemed to be ‘dangerous’. Underthe similarly prohibited fc i is ME 
defamation bill. these species of India. But, these Wace bed 
‘dangerous’ speech were to.be under the ls PU iG 
unished with increasing severity, — In Pi 
Under the latest use of the Customs , hibitions Wet NU D IAEA 
Act 1962. books deemed to be magazines and Werlodicu witch 
unpalatable are to be banned include the Peking Review (in 1962) 
altogether. No one can possess or Desbhimani, Daily Jang. Ban the 
circulate them. N one can, therefore, Portugese bulletin Noticias de Por- 
read them. | eade tugal Boletin Semanal do Secretiado 
The banning of books imo and Nacional da Informacao. Korean News 
out of India is not new. Nor is ita ant the Lusshai weekly Ran:thar (all 
post-independence phenomenon. in 1963) the Muslin: World from 
Max Wylies Hindu Haven was Pakistan. Goan Voice from Kenya 
banned under customs legislation in and periodicals from South Africa 
1934, The prohibition on importing (in 1964), Noticia from Angola and 
Katherine Mayo's Mother India in the Noticias Demacau from Macau 
1936 is one of the most well known (in 1966), Eport from Ceylon Eastern 
uses of this power. Less known are Hori?on from Hong Kong, Revolu- 
the restrictions on Arthur Miles's rion from Paris, The Call from 
The Land Of The Lingam jn 1937 and Ceylon and China, The Vanguard 
Moki Singh's Mysterious India in from Alstralia and the Punjabi 
1940. Anthropology drifting into weekly Lalkar from England (in 
portrayal of sex life in the Levant 1971). 
(Anthropology of Sex Life In The Export restrictions were also 
Levant), was banned in 1946. In that placed on written and visual 
year, a joint order also banned the material During. Nehru's years. 
July issue of Brirannia And Eve and photographs of the Prime Minister 
F. Matania's Codijah: The Fist And wearing imperial robes or riding on 
Devoted Wife Of Mahomet. horsgback (with embarrassing cap- 
Independent India banned a tions) could not be exported out of 
range of books about international India under a ban of 1951. Two years 
politics, and those which were con- later, the weekly — Sportslights, 
cerned with sex or offensive»to published from Calcutta, was pro- 
religious sentiment. These included hibited export. In 1972 S.M. 
booklets and books like Behind The Balsaver who wrote Moscow's Hand 
Iron Curtain In Kashmir — Neutral In India: An Analysis Of Soviet Pro- 
Opinion and The Kashmir Dispute paganda was prevented from send- 
Through Neutral Eyes In 1949, ing his books out of India. 
Pakistan —Pasmanzar wa Peshman- 
zar Cease-fire, Khak Aur Khoon, Customs Act 
Chandramohini, Marka-e-Somnath 
and the film Nights Of Fire in 1952. 
The Urdu newspaper Hamara 
Kashmir and Sazlahuddin’s booklet o 2 
American Aid To Pakistan (its full general. Books and written material 
implications was subject to customs can be banned if they threaten the 
prohibition in 1954 along with a maintenance of the security of 
Gujerati tale of adventure of a well- Inslia, public order, standards of 
known outlaw of Sanrashtrá Bhupat decency and morality, friendly 
Singh Robert Taylor's Dark Urge relations with other states, national 
and What Religion Has Done For prestige or any other purpose con- 
ducive to the public good. This is all 
standard formulae. After all, the 
Constitution prohibits restrictions 
dom of speech and eXpres- 
t in certain enumerated 
The Customs? Act 
reproduces these 
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The power to ban is given in Sec- 
tion 11 ofghe Customs Act 1962 and 
its predecessors The powersare very 


Aubrey 
Ramayana and 
Campbell's Heart Of Ipdia 
banned in 1956 and 
respectively. 3 
categories. 
General Rules Banning books with the full 
regalia of official notifications 1$ 
In 1956. general rules were now a thing of the past. Much of the 
framed, But the ban on specific Sanning is done under the rules. The 
books and magazines continyed. most important of those were 
The, books include Stanley framed in 1955 and 1956. Under a 
Wolpert’s Nine Hours To Rama (in general notification of June 8, 1955 
1962) and Kurt Grisch's Ayesha (later io be amended) books, 
(1963). Some of the bans — like magazines, ‘pamphlets and like 
Alfred Le Ray's The Revolution Of publication which, taken as a whole 
The British Empire and The Common- portrayed the commission of offen- 
wealth From the American Revolution ces, acts of violence and cruelty, 
(in 1969) concemed inter- incidents of a repulsive and horrible 
pretatións of history. Others, like nature or glorifying vice which 


Chinese literature No. 11 and+12/67. might corrupt or render those under ! 


ears of age irresponsive to 

de of nature or to moral 
mported. 

r 22, 1956, notifica- 

newspaper. 


modities, seek jo seduce a member 
of the armed or police forces from 
their “duty. promote feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different 
sections of people or which are 
grossly indecent, scurrilous. obscene 
or intended for blackmail. a 

Consistent with a constitutiónal 
amendment in March 1962, to this 
list was added material “which 
undermine or are likely to under- 
mine friendly relations with foreign 
states. In 1964, material of this 
nature which emanated from 
Taiwan was banned. During th 
emergency, material which ques 
tioned the geographical territory c 
Indía could not be brought into th 
country. This rule has survived eve 
though the other import bans 
imposed during 1975-77 have been 
lifted. From 1984,a general rule pro- 
hibits the import into India of prin- 
ted paper contajning pages of 
material of or from holy books. It is 
under these rules thata silent — and 
virtually unnoticed — censorship 
is maintained. 


Vast Powers 


But, it is not just imports that are 
banned. In 1951, material dealing: 
with the cure of venereal and other 
sexual disorders was banned from 
export. From 1951, no negative film 
or print of any place, locality or area 
in India or any other country could 
be exported. Maps of a particular 
kind could not be sent abroad. As 
with imports, general rules empower 
the government to make specific 
bans. The important notification 
was enacted in 1965, for-bidding the 
export of printed material which 
incite the overthrow of government, 
encourage violence, undermine the 
armed and police forces or affect the 
supply of essential goods, India's 
security, territorial integrity or 
diplomatic relations. This was along 
the same lines. as the import 
regulations in 1955 and 1956. 

To enforce these bans, there are 
vast powers of search and seizure, to 
arrest persons and confiscate goods. 
Of course, when goods are confis- 
cated an opportunity to be heard is 
given to the party concerned. But 
the goods may be confiscated and a 
fine of up to five times the value oi 
the goods imposed. An appeal tc 
administrative authorities — i: 
allowed. Once confiscated, the 
goods yest in the government o! 
India. Those arrested can bi 
punished with imprisonment up tc 
two yeafs or fine or both. ` 

When the government bans i 
book either specifically by notifica 
tion or under the rules, its decision i 
final and arrived at without any duty 
to consult anyone. It is, then, à deci- 
sion of the govemment, It appears 
that the ban on Salman Rushdie's 
Satanic Verses was made by a simple 
letter under the rules e ER There 
is no appeal from that decisión. 
haps. that is why he wrote an 
open lefter to the Prime, Minister. 
But, there is ne [why lit 
terateurs who want to! ‘book, 
fibraries which WS 


India, book traders. 
it cannot challenge 


printed 


(To Be Concluded) 


Secret Decisions 
Undesirable — Il 4 


: | | By RAJEEV DHAVAN : i 
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TE government has astonish- category under the customs law. 
Te eee o an BEBE carpet D m 
K e owe Y e o j 
and expon ef books Tavel p They published in India, an all-India E 
nt bearing ON our could not have been imposed on 
: them. If they were to be banned for 
E ovem- inciting riets, a more specific restric- | 
. tion would have to be imposed ‘as ' 


have been use 


va . cannot read 
i 

i ays we Ca t J 

| ne ae also many comments, long as the threat persists. The books; 

i ‘hich we cannot could, of course. be prosecuted jn à : 


stories and S e court of law. What would happen if 


-—— 8 


in t 
export because ce again fl; l 
government says We cannot. Import Rushdie s manuscripts were 
e excercises 10 brought into india (and published 
edition). The govern- 


re-censors 101 ion). Th 
ing about how these decisions ate ment would find it infinitely more 

` complex to impose a general ban. 
d,a prosecutionwould not just be 


mad 
lebre but alsg by due pro- 


an author And; 

is a cause Ce 

av. 

How does the government use 115 

assume that the vast powers under custoras legisla- 
1 ic? Does it pay any attention to the 


author is à serious writer. He maybe ter i 
h i d statutory categories? Or, is 


wrong. What 

well be objectionable, perhaps, he the 

ought [0 be prosecute for ban taken first; and, the ban then 
i igious hatred justified into a permissible category 


if he is later? In Rushdie's. case, is Satanic 


UN 
kk the book should be prosecuted. d i . 
such circumstances, the book is, at book will cause communal ?iots in 
i cess. India? No one seems to be sure. And, 


least examined by 2 legal process. 
And, as the case proceeds, courts the basis O 
ine whether the pro wi 


secution can 
with the constitu 
aA free Se be ede eal. 
nio unately. when the ook 1S be H 
banned, none of this takes place. . Public Reaction p 
There are a crop of unanswered Pre-censorship - has rarely been 
questions. Who makes these allowed by our own courts, Even 
| «decisions? In what way? At whose W i 
instance? There is almost a total sec- allowed fora limited period of time 
recy about what happens. These when there is an imminent and 
decisions are ostensibly taken by the demonstrable danger. The govern: 
finance ministry under the Customs ment seems to have no faith in 
Act. But, the Prime Minister seemed public opinion. If the book is bad, 
ela these decisions are mustit be shredded and burnt? The 
aken by the home ministry. This is government seems to think that 
where law anu political reality India's reading public will willingly 
merge ufider cover of secrecy. accept and propagate the perverse 
Dunt even the view that loge of every book. Why sho 
me. ureaucrat „assiduously ndia's own commentators — them- 
SES d coming into ae distinguished in their owå 
, is palpably false. o many "ght — nót tear the book apart by 
books come in under a general responsible critique in the Parket 
D Mon of the decisions to ban place of ideas. Would that not bea 
bogs are taken on an ad hock more effecüve and saticfactory, WAY 
: of dealing with the book? ; 
A rumour starts thatsome bookor | Thenext set of questions concems 
Pe ds objectionable. From the right of the public < An the « 
n, someone with political affected party — tO participate in 
clout picks up the rumour and con- decisions taken by the government 
« verts it into 4 campaign: In many Ideally, public opinion should be 
eases te is not done openly. Politi- sought before a ban is imposed. But, 
c ctions sugg?st à ban. Itis if the government feels that 
pore Itis not clear whether any immediate action is necessary, SUF 
o SE makers have actually dy there should be a post-decisiona 
rea the book. The most astounding hearing This is a right th 
QU of the ban on Rushdie’s reme Court gave to Mrs Maneka 
En ROLES is the embarrassing Gandhi when her passport was 
e y one of the chief pro- taken away to adversely intrude 02, 
| E or the ban that he had not her rights as à journalist — 
| US S the book. He had learnt of its From all this, if'is at least. clear 
ope E nature second hand. that the Customs 
had d TA ud inagis informant in again. It i 
: 00 d imperial legislation. 2 
ane pim too, may have: We cannot really separate the ban | 
S dd judgment on the book On Rushdie's book from 
E read, i This is the the Da Bill- Fo nr 
sorsht b ast, the eovernmen. has r 
rumour EES s designate new categories O^, 
ích speech. 19 3 


Political Clout 


, And, who makes the final deci- iti 
sion ii n m es in Wegen PE Mew, 
nt? The inister of state i d 
abina mine responsible? Prime Pol 2 ol 
n D ETE Or,thePrime or even the decency O 
Med men In the course of law. The categorics 
comin glo o do any ofthese speech are no: well known 
OU eee actually read the determined fem time to Ha 
noue vr decide to ban, Are government by * 
er y detailed notations on the the basis that the gove 
^ ; be 
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dangerous speech- Such s 
supposed to be inimical. the body 's hoo h 
th ernments pect If! 


mv. The moven 
tic Indeed, $0 i: 


re. 
ens of independ 
swith ther 
phich the 
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ation is 
nthem. 
ih their gaze is 
itward— 
laterial goods, 
tus and power. 
Sandhian 

to be 
i l, it has to 
preted. 


lefirst problems the 
penent of inde- 
nt India had to 
Er 1947. Tt had to 

to introduce 


Society in urb 
an 
i Was opposed te 
favoured amon 
a Nehru 
ll laconic way, 
pe E EUN 
[n ho cs h 
comipt 
faeere pied, th 


(o) jaega (th 


E iced SENE to pret 
which can be called Gandhian, however much we ti 

n, even if Rajiv Gandhi is able to perform the Md 
lly reducing the scope and rigour of controls over 


u 
Í v. The movement in the direction of Industrialisation is 


la 


yl." Indeed, so is the drift tawards modernisation of 


re. o : : 
E of independent India have found a way of reconciling their 
swith the : 

which the 
luced 


homage to the great man. As 
such, especially those in opposi- 
tion to the Congress government 
are also likely to call for a return 
o the Gandhian values-of-sim=— 


ation is licity and austerit hich th 

i city y which they 
n them. egard as essential prerequisites 
Y, their gaze is for the restoration of certain 
itwar d— minimum standards of public 
i E e. morality. Again, they will be 
laterial goods, a , wrong. Values do not grow ina 
tus and social vacuum. 

A dhi power. S a rule, individuals 
sandhian and societies turn 
is to be their gaze inward 


when they feel threat- 
A ened in physical or 
moral terms, Or both. In British 
India, a lot of Indians felt so 
threatened. They felt that the 
ery foundations of their culture 
Se RE a A vere being undermined. Surpris- 
le spicacity. on the issue. ofcontrols ng though it may appear, this 
Maroc the gon the occasion of his birth was even truer of a vast majority 
ent India h mde anniversary tọ underline a point pf western-educated Indians than 
lein 1947. I ad to which is generally missed ii most pf ordinary Indians who were 
ein 1947, It had to writings on him. Gandhiji was, of better rooted and therefore felt 
lorder to miti course, ,nothing if not deeply more secure. That was one main 
paly (C igate moral in both. his personal life reason why they accepted 
Society i weak- and approach to problems. Butit Gandhij's leadefship, though 
j ij in urban will be seen that his was not, as their vision O I 

in this case, an abstract and sui quite different from his. 

- generis morality. His assessment The citizens of independent 


SOR among 
r 
i oa . was rooted in concrete reality. e 
this case i y, he I am: persuaded that if he had They. have found a way of rec- 
bh bheri in one lived, he would have, vigorously onciling their traditions with the 
[Pad D BE ko lopposed the byzantine system of changes which the West-induced 
i REEL (the , \regulations and controls Nehru modemisation, | E aoa 
: destroyed) cue ntroduced-as part of his pro” them. Inevitably, - eir gr s 
lof SERT, develop- turned outward — towards ma: 
ment and social justice (some terial goods, social Lm 
as spawned form of egalitarianism). I am power. 90 E de uum 
ption for a equally convinced that if he was | message is to D q S 
+ OWest ech the alive today, he would have been | has to be reinterpret ay 
con fa struggle for | has to be rooted in So dio-econc. 


the dismantling of the controls | omic reality. 
that threaten virtually to strangu- f shalt not Dee Eod 
late the democratic System. would have de 

Not many indians are likelyto € 
think in these terms if they think just do not kn: 
seriously of the Mahatma at all pretend that it is ca Laas 
on this day. They are more likely those in ie grad m 
to be content with ritualistic influence public 


iil, it has to 


telligentsia) opinion from outst i 
that it has become urgent 
dismantle controls. The bat 
will be long and arduous. 
Above all, Y shall not chat 
that the removal of controls 8 
bring forth the rule of rig 
eousness (the Ramrajya Gand: 
ji spoke about). Indeed, I anti 
pate that if given a free rein, a 
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z talist countries but finall T z | st 
` works. That is the experi Y Xt water | co 
2) successful market pete an incre ek 
j There is no such sel£correctin; + STOPS at the | 6 
mechanism in the Bureaucane Such as JN co 

world, especially if the political served sk thi 

masters also fall into the trap of Door in mi uc 

corruption, which, incidentally the. shame f 

ás unavoidablé. And malpractices parities, mog p 

in thé business world do not culture qvi es 

undermine the state as corrup- | aP 

tion among the political-bureau- Those; ES 

o cratic elite. does. The choice Mo is 

should thus be obvious. the Sove sir 

=--N this regard Rajiv Gandhi ate likely” pn 

y, i5 closer to the Mahatma to call 1 of 

than to his grandfather and fr S 

F qa his puri who, it the Gandhi, de 

45. deserves to be recalled, h implicit! = i 

taken steps in 1980-84*to ien simplici > a i 

ise controls on the economy. As which they IBI 

it happens, Chinese and Soviet 4S ESSentij de 

leaders have: been at pains to restorati i ps 

broadcast the grave weaknesses S oration a 

of their planned economies. In minimums | the 

plain terms, the' regime of con- icm an 

trol? has lost legitimacy ull over of publica beep 

the world. But systems survive values don yea 

long after they have lost accep- IM a social, ze 

tability among the people. Power ===] Te 


holder$ manage io hold on 
tenaciously. 

En India's case, the bureau- 
cratic elite is no less tenacious 
than its Soviet or Chinese 
counterpart and can be depended 
upon to erect barriers in the path 
of reformers wanting to do away i 
with controls. There also exists 
an alliance of convenience ,be- 
tween the bureaucrats and the 
politicians in office who need 
= access to enormous amounts of 
s money to keep themselves and 
1 their parties going. : 

z It will be idle, indeed: dis- 
honest, to. pretend that we can 
begin to move towards an order 

a which can be called Gandhian, 
however much we may stretch ^ 
^ our definition, ever if Rajiv 
Gandhi is able to perform the 
^ miracle of substantially reducing 

the scope and rigour E controls F 
inessmen will liter- > over the economy. The move 
Repo ee ccs coucously and grad- mentin t direction of industri- 
to moral anarchy. Th alisation iz irreversible. Indeed; 

all probability point is mon however, another so is the drift towards moi 
ano Point is worthy of attention. A ernisation of agriculture. . 
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Corruption Debate: 
Two Questions — 


By V. VENKATESAN 


[veneer whether Mr Girilal Jain 

deliberately writes to Provoke a 
debate! That apart. the debat 
corruption in India, which his arti- 
cle, "India's Political System: 


Unending Scope For Corruption" d 


(September 21) has initiated in these 
columns, convinces me of two 
things: first, it seems to be very dif- 
ficult or perhaps undesirable in 


India to completely free oneself 


from either moralist or apologetic 
stances. Mr Girilal Jain himself is 
essentially a moralit with 


apologetic perspective on corrup- 
tion. Secondly, much of the discus- 


sion in India genesalises about 
corruption, as though it were a 
single unified phenomenon. Many 
proposed distinctions among types 


of corruption (high-level Vs. low- 


level. or bureaucratic Vs other) refer 


more to the location of corrupt pro- 


cesses than to their internal 
dynamics : 

The moralists assume that co?- 
ruption is a bad thing and tend to 
blame it for a disproportionate 


share of a society's problems. Ip par- 


ticular, they hold that corruption 
impedes development and erodes 
the legitimacy even of hogest elites 
| and well-run institutions. The 
| apologists, Sn the other hand. are 
convinced that corruption is inevit- 
able not only because it is an age-old 
| problem, but it is universal and it 
helps, in certain contexts, to prevent 
a social unrest. According to this 
| school, then, corruption is 
| functional, mainly in the negative 
sense 
In the discussion on corruption in 
India, there is also a third outlook 
which suggests that the consequen- 
[ces of corruption depend in part 
| upon the characteristics of political 
system, such as the balance of politi- 
|cal and .econpmic opportunities, 
levels of economic development, 
national integration and govern- 
mental capacity or upon. the 
relationships amgng key factions 
jand elites. Mr Jain, to a certain 
extent, owns this outlook too when 
he say$ thatgorruption on a massive 
scale is unavoidable if *he political? 
bureaucratic apparatus from the 
|Union government down to the 
municipality is armed with the kind 
of extensive powers oufs is. 
Though Mr Jain regards the talk 
| of moral degeneration as so much 
| nonsense, he contradicts himself 
| when he says that he himself has 
| been a part of the struggle against 


| 
| 
| 
| 


corruption in high places? anda 


| therefore renfains a moralist essen- 
Í tially. He is also apologetic in that he 

| belfeves that the parallel economy 

| largely accounts forthe strength of 

| the system which has been able to 

! dissipate acute shortages and mass 
discontent. 


9 
Revisionist Views 


according'to this 


utility as a tool permitting entrep- 
| reneurs to get arou 


e'on. 


corruption fulfils a useful function 
as the least of the evils that may 
become prevalent in political sys- 
tems during periods characterised 
by political degeneration and the 
*cay of political institutions. 
(Samuel P Huntington, Moder- 
derit and Corruption, Politi- 
ca, raer n ietie 

1968. Pp.S921Y Changing Societies, 

Yet the basic point is that we can- 
not really say whetheror notcorrup- 
tion helps a System to survive, as an 
Objective approach to the 
‘phenomenon would be against 
reaching any“absolute verdict in this 
regard. At best, we can discuss its 
role as^a process operating within 
that system as altered by 
corruption. 

This leads me to the second sub- 
stantive question: how to unders- 
tand the internal logic of various 
forms of corrupt exchange? Corrup- 
tion i$ but a process of exchange. In 
most instances of corruption, things 
change hands: money, jobs, ¡con- 
tracts, licenses, favourable 
decisions. The list is as long and 
varied as the range of activities of 
government itself. Some corrupt 
exchanges may take place on more 
or,less equal terms (a bribe in 
exchange for a permit), while others 
amount to extortion (a political par- SAKES. icw une 
ty's threats of regulatory harassmentCOntrol over tran- 
against big companies unless theylinKages, and Voy, 
"contributed to its reelection efforts)? (09 non-routine 
Other kinds of corrupt exchange !fansactions (per- 
maybe marked by the kinds of peos2acks from major 
ple and groups they include (black: forexample).. T 
market dealings, for example, areon enables usato 
open to everybody) or excludem of com:ptionin 
(whereby one denies resourses; perspective. Mi 
influence or opportunities to onc'stentaliv alludes tc 
rivals). scusses the conse: 
| of political access 
and professionals. 
1 elaborate. If my 
ton's thesis in the 
broadly correct, T 
thus: We shoüld 


Basit Point . 


? It would be pertinent here to con- 
sider Michael Johnston 's distirrétion 
between integrative and disintegra- 
tive corruption. (T/te Political o tic tolérince ‘fór 
Sequences O COLD HORE 4 tion (which is very 
Reassessment, C omparative, oriente: d corn 
Politics) July. 1986, P.459-478 P HEBR CS 
According to him, integrative COr-, and Oe 
ruption links people and groups into hile resisting Jie 
lasting networks of exchange ang tion RCA 
shared interest. Disintegrtive cor. ie cronyismand 
ruption does not. Indeed, it nay well. SO bled Us 
produce divisions and conflict, both: latio, EARS 
among thoSe involvea in a corruptrade in extraor- 
enterprise and between those who. private parties so 
are included and those left out. trate the DEBIO 
The firstoccurs when the demand 
substantially exceeds the supply ot 
stakes available through legitimat 
channels and is characterised bythe 
presence of routine stakes. lares y over 
number of suppliers, moderate X 
prices of objects of corruption, and hospital 
repeated exchange (black market a 
purchases). The latter results wheBjja News.Service 
the demand exceeds supplies avail Sper 27: A con- 
able through illegitimate channels ped up over the 


and is characterised by the presetice bed hospital of 


corruption in developing coummes; "andit Jawaharlal Nehru 


vi ies in its the Pandit t 
Memo college here. In 1986, it 
nd a sluggish Was decided to name the hospital 


| bureaucracy and in the role it may 
play in diverting resources from 
consumption to investment. 
(Nationiel H. Lef, Economic 
Development Through , Bureauc- 
ratic Corruption. — in AJ. 
Heidenheimer, Op Cit. Pp. 510- 
520). The institutionalists, who rep- 
resent the third view. posit that 


after Indira Gandhi and offical 
files were moved to this effect. 


Things suddenly took a dil- 
ferent s when the M.P. chief 
minister, Mr Anun Singh, 
declared ata meeting that the hos- 
pital would be named after D 


Ambedkar. va 
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"BO HE Craneo peepee  memmmeme 

tion for peace and disarma- 
ment hosted, in collaboration with 
the Pugwash Council the S3rd 
Pugwash symposium on peace and 
security in the Asian Pacific region 
in Beijing during October 17-20. 
Participants from 12 countries (Aus- 

| tralia, the U.K., India, New Zealand, 

| Canada, Malaysia, Japan. France, 
the USSR, the USA, Thailand and 
China) took part in the conference. 
Apart from the host organisation, 
Chinese for several leading 
institutions participated. | 

What came as a surprise to even 


: knowledgeable scholars on inter- 


national reJations is that with the 


exception of two of the 14 papers by + 


the Chinese which were critical of 
the Soviet Union (one on Kam- 
puchea was very critical and one on 
Afghanistan mildly so), all the 
others generally referred appro- 
vingly to Gorbachov's policies and 
reforms. During the discussion both 
the Soviet and. Chinese sides ack- 
nowledged that there was no border 
„3 tension between them. It was quite 
i evident that Sino-Soviet rapproche- 
" ment has advanced much “further 
“than either side cares to ack- 
+) nowledge in public. One Soviet par- 
ticipant dismissed the application of 
the Helsinki process to the Sino- 
^. Soviet border with. the statement 
i that, unlike in Europe where con- 
fidence building was required bet- 
¿ ween different social system in Asia 
the Soviet Union and China were 
both socialist countries. e 
- Chinese did not demur. 


iic 


nr- 


ian Approach 


. pointed out bow this development 
i constituted a new trend in inter- 
national relations which envisaged 
that reduction in tensions was poss- 
ible through a political process 
{without significant reduction in 
i force levels and changes in force 
f developments. In other words, a 
n political dialogue between countries 
sá ¿can act as a confidence-building 
>, “measure, Perhaps these may be a 
fà -lesson here for us in India in regard 
Cto reduction in tension on our 
«Own borders. » 


New Trend 


“e While the discussiorís were wide- 
anging, in this article attention will 
Se focused mostly on the Chinese 
Jew on the nüclear issue and its 
gelevance to the Indian policy and 
thee Indian Prime Ministers 
dorthcoming visit to Beijing. One of 
the western scholars raised the issue 
‘hat China and France had shifted 
rom their earlier declamatory 
»olicies when they piedged to join 
] he nuclear arms reduction 
| iegotiations when the two super- 
»owers reduced their arsenals by 50 
er cent In the last two years the 
| ?ronouncements from France and: 
| “hina tended to indicate that this 
/as no longer their stand and it 
doked as though they might not 
din the nuclear arms reduction pro- 
| ess even if the two superpowers 
ought down their arsenals by 50 
| ercent : 
| The French participant said that 
‘tance would join the arms reduc- 
On process only when the two 
uperpowers reduced their arsenals 
> the level of France. The Chinese 
‘articipants explained that even if 
he two superpowers reduced their 
iuclear arsenals by 50 per cent still 
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China's Nuclear World View 


Need 


ng 90 per cent to. the world's nuclear 

reapons. Further,’ the two super- 
wers were improving th i 

of their Ed ER 


A noted western scholar on China” “three stops and one reduction" 


setween the two they would be hold- . 


993») PAU UL 

nuclear arms reduction pecas 
even if the superpowers cut dos 
their arsenals) hy half. n 

ad argued in my pa A 

ce, with a few ee ae 
nations were not members of E x 
blocs and almost all of th s 
(including China, the USSR, Inge 
and Pakistan) had voted in the U. Ni 
in favour of banning the use, and 
threat of use, of nulcear Weaponi(s 
resolution*supported by 136 anon 
and opposed only by NATO 
nations) and since China andUSSR 
had both given "A no first use" 
pledge and since India and Pakistan 
in spite of their nuclear capabilities 
deny that they possess nuclear 
weapons, there was a good case to 
promote, through joint declarations 
among leaders and bilateral and 
multilateral pacts, progress towards 
a nuclear weapons free world, The 
intermediate step could be a con- 
vention to ban the use and threat of 
use of nuclear weapons. This was 
also in consonance with the disar- 
mament action plan proposed by 
the Indian Prime Minister in the 
third U.N. special, session on 
disarmament. 


Three Stoppages 


Some leading Pugwash Council 
members took the line that this was 
nova great advance on the ‘no first 
use pledge? concept The” Chinese 
also argued that since China had d 
already given the "no first use" 
pledge, no further action was called 
for on their part. They advocated a 


ui 
Ry 


proposal—stopping - nuclear fesis, 
stopping nuclear fissile material 
and weapons; production, and stop- 
ping a widespread deployment of Weapons power, y 
nuclear weapons and reducing the perhaps willing top? 
huge stockpiles of nuclear weapons Sion to the US. a), 
of the supzrpowers. One of the wes- Powers that nnl 
tern participants (not from a nuclear selves with the RÀ 
weapgns state) asked why China approach on the m 
fight shy of such a joint declaration, ment issue. 
proposal from an Indian when they 

were not satisfied witk the Soviet “no Equal Tem 
first use" declaration and demanded 
removal of Soviet intermediate 
range missiles from Siberia. A 
Soviet participant felt that without 
going into” modalities and 
technicalities of such declarations, 
such joint declarations and mutual 
pacts among major Asian powers 
would ‘help: in the process of 
delegitimising nuclear Weapons and 
advancing towards a` nuclear 
weapons free world. 

Some other western participants 
expressed cOycern about the 
Chinese transfer of missiles to West 
Asian countries, especially the sale 
of CSS-2-missiles to Saudi Arabia. 

In the next session, one of the 
Chinese participants explained that 
tke sale of Chinese missiles to Saudi 
Arabia should be seen against the 
background of enormous arms sales 
by the USSR, the US/:, France and 
Britain to the-region compared to 
which their own sale was very mod- 
est. They had firm assurances that 
Saudi Arabia would use the missiles 
defensively and only with conven- 
ticnal high explosive warheads and 
not with nuclear or chemical 
warheads, This assertion was 
received with scepticism by western 
participants. A. significant. dis- 
closure was made by the Chinese 
participant during this inter- 
vention. : 

Explaining China's sensé ot res- 
ponsibility on nuclear proliferation 
he said that, but for it, Pakistan 
would have had nuclear weapons 1n 
1978, thereby confirming what some 


Indian strategic analysts have main- 
ent was 


d Pakis- 
r por 
1976, 


S reductio 
es". Th 


lear weapons 

en at high offic: 
t the Chinese sx 
e to the Fren) 


pons power, 
haps willing to 
n to the U. 
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vers that they nij 
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The Golden Era Of 


A" The Tamils 


By KAA NAA SUBRAMANYAM 


R G.K. MOOPANAR has 

A been going about saying that 
if the Congress is returned to power 
in Tamil Nadu it would promise the 
people that the golden era of 
Kamaraj would come back. There 
was a time when the Congress cid 
not think much of Kamaraj, but it is 
no use raking up the past in 
political matters. H 

In spite of the Tamil penchant for 
nostalgia the Tamils would want to 
go farther back in time. The leader 
ofthe DMK and ex-chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu, Mr M. Karunanidhi. 
has asked the pertinent question 
whether by singling out Kamaraj for 
this distinction the present president 
ofthe TNCC is not doing injusticeio 
other former Congress chief minis- 
ters of Madras? Rajaji, Bhak- 
tavatsalam and others. The Tamil 
proverb says that when the wolf 
weeps because the sheep are getting 
drenched 1a the rain, vou need not 
take the former at face value. But Mre 
Karunanidhi is right in asking the 
question. 2 


Political Rights . 


After 20 years of rule by a most 
inefficient set of rulers the chances 
are that lingvistic chauvinism 
would drive most of the Tamils to 
vote again for the same, or similar 
people. Once bitten, tyice shy, says 
the proverb. But evidently the Tamil, 
is imperviou3 to old wisdom and 
does not care for the new. The senti- 
ment about Dravidian issues is high 
and the Dravidian might be per- 
suaded to vote either the Janakipor 
the Jayalalitha faction of the 
AIADMK to power: or alternatively, 
give another chance to the DMK. 

Regarding the question of the 
"golden era" of the Tamils, the 
Tamils might have different 
answers. There are admirers of 
Rajaji going about who will claim 
that the elder statesman of India was 
the ruler during during the golden 
days of the Tamils. There might be 
many who might sigh for the return 
of Bhaktavatsalam to office; he 
ruled the iongest and the DK, DMK 
parties as well as the Communists 
were wont to style him "the Indrani 
of the Congress". Indras.(in heaven 
that is) might come and go, but 
Indrani, in Indiam mythic lore, was 
constant and eternal. As Bhaktavat- 
salam had been minister and 
various chief ministers he was called 
Indrani till he' became chief 
miftister 

There is a sidelight to Bhaktavat- 
salam's rule that is typically and 
understandably Tamil. The Tamils 
are inveterate lovers {puns and 
double gntendres. In fact the greater 
part of the late C.N. Agnadurats 
appeal to the adolescent was due to 
his innuendoes strung together by 
apt alliteration’s aid. Bhaktavat- 
salam sounds very much like ten 
lakhs in Tamil, Pachu Laksham And 
his opponents always made slighing 
references to him®as the Pathu 
Laksham Mudaliar. Corruption had 
not yet become the hallmark of Con- 
gressmen in office. And a sensitive 


! Bhaktava "alam used to show his 
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recently by a grandson of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. the Dandi March was on 
and Rajají was leading the salt- 
makers to Vedaranyam. The 
Gandhi-Irwin pact was broken and 
still more terms of jail were ahead 
for Gandhi's “bloodless” warriors. 
Freedom was not assured and, likc 
Dharmaputra, Mahatma Gandhi 
was to say that Netaji Subash Chan- 
dra Bose's election to the gaddi was 
his own defeat. 
But everything was all right with 
the Tamils. The future Dravidian 
stalwarts were one in wanting the 
British to stay. Even the Brahmins 
had not been forced to give up their 
lead in education or employment, 
and were smug and secure in their 
world of trivial things. Education 
might not have been very good, butit 
was much batter (in retrospect) than 
education was going to be two 
decades later. Gold sovereigns were 
available for 13 rupees and eight 
annas and were said to be cheaper 
by a couple of rupees in the nearby 
French possession of Pondicherry, 
&n open port í 


` 
India had not yet given rise to the 
breed of politicians who were to prey 
upon her as never the colonial 
power had preyed. The threat of 
Hindi imperialism was not there, 
and the Tamils were themselves 
chauvinistically about to discover 
their greatness, both as to language 
and past glories and culture. It was 
still considered right and respect- 
able to write good King's English as 
we knew it Madras could boast of 
intellectual achievements; if Bengal 
had produced a Nobel prize winner 
^in literature, Madras was able to 
boast of a Nobel prize winner in 
Physics. Culturally, Madras and 
Tamil Nadu were more alive than 
ever they had been. The Sabha sys- 
tem had come into operation at the 
end of the previous decade amd it 
wds with high hopes of artistic 
achievement that the music, dance 
and drama sessions were looked up 
to. Arts and letters were not perhaps 
red 
not negligible activities, subject to 
bureaucratic controls as they were to 
become later in independent India. 
There was little technology, but 
there was a little science ofthe purest 
kind. Commercialism had not taken 
hold of the people of tvery walk of 
life and did not have the artists and 
writers by the throat. , 
Economically, psychologically, 
educationally, emotionally, cultur- 
ally, in every way you can name, We 
were happy in that decade. Other 
regions might agree or not butit was 
a happy decade for the Tamils. And 
you have to remember thai the 
Dravidian stalwart in his "wisdom 
wanted the British to siay of in 
India: 


The irony of it notwit hstanding, 
the reelity is there. Many ol my age 
group might remember the thirties 
as a golden era, freedom ot no 
freedom. It might look irrespónsibie 
to say so now in.free India but, cur 
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As was only to be expected the 
report has been denied by the Pen- 
tagon But this would only show thal 
whil na are some individuals in 
the US intelligence community who 
want the world to know the fact of 
the test the US government in pur 
suit of its policy of having Pakistan 
as a co- operative ally has decided to 
deny it " MS 
Given the status Ol Pakistan s 
indigenous missile programme, this 
missile could have come only from 
China Even as it testfired the first 
missile, Pakistan according to The 
New York Times report has cone 
ponents for 42 missiles One hopes 
that at least after these reports there 
will be no purile arguments in India 
about Pakistan's nuclear capa 
bility. 
Purile Arguments 

' The defence minister Mr KC 
Pant assured the Lok Sabha on 
April 25 (ironically on the very day 
Pakistan is reported to have conduc- 
ted its missile test) that there was no 
"vulnerable window” in the coun- 
trys defence preparedness and the 
Indian forces wou]d not find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in the event 
ofa nuclear attack from Pakistan In 
plain language this would mean that 
India has a few bombs is the base- 
ment and Pakistan is not being left 
in any doubt about it 


| The resulting situation — is 
unprecedented. It would appear that 
xvery f€w people in India Pakistan or 
the rest of the world understand the 
-uniqueness of the Indo Pakistan 
«nuclear stand-off and the need to 
evolve rules of peaceful co-existence 
between two nations both of whom 
“do not acknowledge in public their 
own respective nuclear capability. 
So far in the rest of the world, five 
acknowledged nuclear weapon 
powers have based their strategy of 
nuclear deterrence on openly 
declaring their capabilities Israel 
practises ambiguity but has the 
advantage of doing so against nor 
clear adversarie& The world has no 
parallel of two potentially hostile 
nations having nuclear capabilities. 
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Rajiv Gandhi and General Zia ub 
Hag in December17, 1985, though it 
is yet to be formalised as a written 
agreement 
The second step I propose is that 
India and Pakistan conclude an 
agreement wheieby neither will use 
iis nuclear capability against the 
other or any Other member of 
SAARC This will not just be a 
mutual no-firzt use or nouse agres- 
ment in respect of nuclear weapons 
It must cover the use of radioactive 
waste as radiological weapons in 
view of reports thal large quantities 
of ‘highly radioacüve wastes have (han wh 
been transferred from certain wes has a En they ar 
tern countries tO others including have SED Lan] 
Pakistan " Clashes een 
Š £ A ctasnes{ in Gili E 
The third step is to bring about a in the tribal E lain 
treaty among the USSR India, the Shias gs ji 1 
China and Pakistan, to begin with, (monetary andor 
on banning the use and threat of use s the oil Price cons 
of nuclear weapons This principle “A low level, Pals l 
has already figured in the Rajiv- count on foreign is 
Gorbachov declaration of. Novem- à Scale as it has so fa, 
ber 1986. Both China and Pakistan Mr Bush norMrDy 
have consistefitly voted aloñg with be as friendly to s 
India on this issue in the UN. Such Reagan and his staf 
an agreement if entered into by Pakistan has te 
these four states may form the foun- Chinese technical 
dation for an alternative path to the bomb making (the i]. 
nom proliferation treaty more community has bee 
states may join it In the UN more* years) and nowiths 
than 132 states (only 15 nations of a siles from China iz 
the NATÓ and two of their alliesare ¿nd Saudi Arabia i 
opposed to i) have subscribed to tions hidden behini 
“such a proposal creen of other 
In the case of all other nuclear Pakistan realises tha 
weapon powers the troops on the nal security pria 
border have -been -given strict crear ey the. Son 
instructjons not to engage in any rom Agara 
activity that would escalate ify LOE bee ` 
Europe where the deployment of s DM, e 
nuclear weapons is the densest the ED QUE m 
conference on security and co- canta Le 
i A to resort to nucleard 
operation has prescribed a number oct of India and ret 
of confidence building measures. for other threat? 
There is considerable scope for 
India and Pakistan to engage in a 
dialogue on similar measures which” 
should include no exercises within 
certain distance from the borderand 
the inviting ef observers for exer- 
cises of certain dimensions tois 
necessary to arrive at a freeze agree- 
ment on the present sratus quo on 
Siachen 


Security Belt 


Countries which are nuclear also. 
make the common border non- 
porous in order to ensure that the 
other party does not indulge 1n 
sabótage activities in the confidence, We. sho 
that the other side would hesitate 19 prevent 
escalate that conflict There were already : 
already a number of regions whythe talks betw 
India Pakistan Forder should be 
sealed and an imperzious security 
belt be created The nuclear status O! 

Pakistan is yet another reason why 
this should be undertaken. , 

Ah important compulsion on 
nuclear adversaries is they should 
be in continuous commupication 
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UCH confusion has been 

created in Sikh affairs lately 
by misinterpretation of the Sikh 
ethos, as it evolved after the Sixth 
Guru, Hargobind, decided Yo wear 
two swords, one signifying "miri" 
(secular power) and the other "piri" 
(spiritual power). The unwary inter- 
pret it as the Guru's desire to com- 
bine religion with politics! If we look 
into Sikh history, scriptures and 
tradition carefully, this interpreta- 
tion cannot hold. 

In the first place, according to the 
Sikh traditional historians like Bhai 
Santokh Singh, it was a chance 
occurrence. Contrary to the earlier 
practice. when each succeeding 
Guni was offered a topi (cap) and seli 
(rosary) by his predecessor, while a 
devout Sikh anointed his fare-head 
with a safíron-mark (tikka), Guru, 
Hargobind ordained, after thg mar- 
tyrdom of his guru-father, Arjun 
Dev, that he would like to deck him- 
self with a sword. It so happened 
that Baba Buddha put the sword on 
the wrong (ie. the right) side of the 
Guru's body. Seeing this, the Guru 
said: “Don't remove it from here. Let 
me wear another one on the right 
(ie. the left) side, one denoting 
“min” and the other "piri"! e 

Even if the choice was deliberate, 
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I—A Deliberate Misinterpretation 


,that, henceforth, the Sikhs would 


time, the Gur himself never, staked 
a claim for statehood. In fact, when 
Jehangir offered him his hand of 
friendship, he accepted it with good 
3 i heart. If some skirmishes did take 
place later, with the forces of Shah- 

Jahan, the fight was neve? for 
statehood, but for human equality. 
Indeed, nope of the first five gurus, 

for a whole century, ever thought of, 

| or organised an armed rebellion 
| against the state, with which their 
j relations up to the time of Akbar 
were of the very bêst Even Guru 
Hargobind fought always in self 
defence, and never kept a large, 
regular force, as his life-story sed 
is 


Guru Hari Rai kept a cavaliygf 
2,200, but never ysed it Guru Hari 
Krishan died very young, but Gury 
Teg Bahadur never raised an army. 
though he participated actively in 
the welfare of the people in mary 


If the idea of building the Akal 
Takhat was to mix resins with 
politics, this could have been better 
Served by using the Golden Temple 
itself, as a platform also for agitating 
or discussing secular affairs. But, NO 
Sm ever thought of it. Up to date, 
the tradition persists that no dis- 
Course (not even religious) is permit- 
Within the precincts of the 


By GOPAL SINGH 
Hari-Mandir, and any such discus- 
sion must be held outside. To build 
the Akal Takhat as a separate seat of. 
Secular power, only means that the 
Guru intended to separate religion 
and politics, and not mix the two. 
But «he also thereby emphasised 


The Tenth Master extended his 
hand of friendship even to 
Aurangzcb, his persecutor, and 
was on the way to the Deccan to 
meet and settle with him the affairs 
of his house and his people (See: 
Zafarnama. But, the emperor died, 
during this period. But, the Guru 
helped his sufi son, Bahadur Shah, 
in the war of succession, though 
the Sikhs under Banda had to fight 
again with him a battle of life-and- 
death. 

The Sikhs created for a time a 
state under Banda Bahadur (1710- 
17): They captured the Punjab, and 
the 12 Sikh rzisals later ruled over 
its various parts for about three 
decades (1764-1799). Ranjit Singh 
later created a large empire in the 

e north-west of fndia (1799-1848). 
But at no time was a fiat (or a 
hukamnama issued by the Akal 
Takhat, as to howto run the affairs 
of the state. Occasional get- 
togethers at the Akal Takhat, of the 
Sikh misals, as in 1748 and 1764, 
were only to forge unity among the 
warring chiefs, in order to putup a 
united front against the Afghan 
marauder, Ahmad Shah Abdali. 


Misal Rule 


As soon as the fight was over, 
each misal ruled over its territory. 
unaided or dictated to by any edict 
from the Akal Takhat During the 
days of Ranjit Singh, the Akal 
Takhat was never consulted in any 
matter of the state. Nor was anyone 
declared a tankhahiya (renegade) 
for any political activity or lapse. 

If politics and religion are one 
for the Sikhs, why did the Akali 
Dal, first in 1948 and then again in 
1956, after a compromise with the 
Congress, ar avowedly secular 
party, convert the Dal into a purely 

e “socio-cultural” body, having 
nothing to do with politics? 

No Gum .ever stayed at the 
Akal Takhat, nor made it a battle- 
ground. No Sikh hero throughout 
history did so, nor even the neo- 
Akalis before 1983-84. In fact, 
neither the 7th, 8th, 9th and the 
Tenth Master, nor Banda 
Bahadur, &ver visited the Akal 
Takhat or the Golden Temple. 
After the death of Bhai Mani 
Singh (1738), itis the Udasis Hindu 
in form, Sikh in belief) who 
became the custodians of the Akal 
Takhat as well as the Hari Mandir. 
The Nihangs controlled these 
shrines, during the period of Ran- 
jit Singh and the British 
nominated, from 1850 to 1920, 
their own custodians. It was the 
misuse of the Takhat during the 
British period in issuing Aukam- 
namas against Sikh patriots, and in 
honouring tyrants like General 
Dyer, ‘that the Akali movement 
was started in the nineteen twen- 
ties of this century. 

Another very relevant point 
which all Sikhs must ponder is: 
who areethe Sikh government 
functionaries answerable to. in 


not shirk even the use of arms to 
fight tyranny and to participate in, 
and not withdraw from socio- 
political life. However, “they had 
neither to dominate others, norto be 
dominated or exploited by others." 
The age-old acceptance by the Hin- 
dus of the world as maya and 
"whosoever ruled over us is good 
enough" wêre thus discarded by the 
Sikhs, for ever. 

While Guru Hargobind wore two 
swords, no other Guru after him— 
not even the,Tenth Mgster—did so. 
He wore arms and fought but not to 
create a state for his own religion, 
butonein which everyone was equal 
in religious hope as in secular 
welfare. 

While Guru Gobind Singh fought 
many batts, at no time did he claim 
any reparations or territories as 4 
result of his victories. In one of his 
verses, included in the Datam 
Granth, he clearly separates religion 
from politics. 

"Babe ke Babur ke do-oo 

Ap kare parmeshar so-oo 

Duni shah in ko paichano. 

Deeil shah un ko anmano. 

Jo Babe ke dam na de hai 

"Tis te geh Babur ke le hai." 

(ie. Consider the house of the 
Baba (Nanak) and the house of 
Babur to be the creation ofthe self- 
same God. The one rules in the 

realm of the spirit, and the other in 
the realm of the secular world. But, 
whosoever pays not his tribute to 
¿he house of the Baba, Him, the 
forces of Babur seize and destroy. 
Which means that he who does not 
uphold the moral law, him, the 
God destro¥s, through the tyran- 
nies of the worldly power.) 


o 
Religious Tenets 

The one complaint the Tenth 
Master makes against Aurangzeb 
is not why he had won the throne 
of Hindustan, but why he ruled in 
the name and for the sake of a 
single relgion and why, during 
warfare, he forsook the tenets even 
of that religion? (See: Zafarnania). 
Toynbee has well said, that the 
Sikhs fought the Moghals, wath 
their own weapons, but as a deter- 
mined minority, in defence and for 
the sake of the majority. _For, 
according to Guru Gobind Singh, 
even while fighting and playing 
pglitics, one should neither divide 
mahkind into caste and communi- 

‘nor flout God's moral law and 
the human civilised code of con- 
duct Otherwise, God in Diverse 
"ways punishessuch transgressions 
invariably and without fail That, 
in reality, is the meaning „of 
religion or dharma upholding 
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TS Bible forbids the. 2 
religion with the affairs ofthe even outside the Punjab? Maharaja 
religion nto Caesar what iS Ranjit Singh abolished the “Gur | 

Caesars and unto God what is matta” ` 

Gods”. But the successive popes of Sikh misals for a time, and never 
aed to combine in the selves called a Sarbat Khalsa for any matter 
the dual role of religious heads and whatsoeverz That is how, though) 
secular affairs O the Christian belonging to a minority faith, he 
tonly thé ruled so successfully over an 
ith into Protestant overwhelmingly non-Sikh (mostly| 
wholesale Muslim) majority. | 


: Cid Catholic, but also | 
an ands ofthe And will only the Sikhs be entitled: 


other. States fought with each other, tovo : 
$? And will the Sikhs be allowed 
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Kingdom. Din d secular Status of the unorthodoz 

* The Muslims started combining Sikh sects? And will «here be a placa 
the two, as the Prophet Mohammad for democracy in the Sikh polity’ 
himself was both the religious head And, if democracy is to prevail, au 
as well as the secular ruler of his arguments in favour of an exclusive 

ltimately, they all broke Sikh polity fall to the ground 

ws and even Politics involves us in low 


her, It was intrigue self-assertion, back-biting. 


fought with each oth 
Ataturk, ^ who abolished the hitting below the belt. opportunism, 
in 1924, where Scompromise of principles, conflict! 


the Sultan combined the two and war. Sikh religion * enjoins | 
is n. Pakistan universal brotherhood, moral living ; 
couldn't stay together on the basisof self-surrender. contemplation of the 1 
a common fai one God. “He who dominates over 
And Sikhs fought with each other another is a fool, an indiscriminate 
e to grabbing wretch.” says Guru Nanak Howcan | 


to death, when it cam 
wer. (They, still do). Brother cut a true Sikh combine the two?» . - 
her one misal of His quite another thing to take Up | 


the throat of brot E 
ought forming arms in defence of ones nation | 


i another, and even $ 
protection against each other— against foreign rule or aggression. | 
even against Ranjit Singh as the cis But that each religious community | 
by within a nation should have its own | 


Satluj Phulkian States (led 
did, under the Moghals, the .distircct polity, or a'nation-state WS | 


Patiala) 

Afghans and even t e British | ` never the intention -of the Gurus. | 

i must combine Otherwise, they would not have | 
st the later | 


And if the Sikhs 

the two, what about the others who taken up arms again: 
must live in their realm? Willtheybe Moghals and the Sikhs later against | 
deprived of their right of vote and the Afghans, or migrated, en Masse, | 
‘other dergocratic privileges? And from Tauslim Pakistan. as late as, | 
will the Sikhs agree to suffer the 1947! .(Conctudea): i 
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tinuance of India than about any 
other comparable Jand-mass and 
people. There are 20 countries in 
South America, and none of them 
had a sense of nationhood before 
they freed themselves ftom Span- 
ish and Portuguese domination, 
but they have taken to their terri- 
torial lines as if these have been 
part of their permanent apparel. 


Is it because the South Americans/h | 


are being ruled by military-feudal 
oligarchies, and democracy has 
not yet” sensitized the people 
acutely enough? 

But perhaps a comparison with 
Europe would be more ‘apt, be- 
cause Europe today is what India 
might have been, without 200 
years Of the British empire. Eur- 

ope in the middle ages lived 
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and mortar and -the 
socio-political continuities which 
China has had, wwyould not be 
needing to compare oerselves 
with any other civilization on, 
earth, because the Chinese civi-/ 
lization is more swasth, moredu- 
itself, more healthy4than apy 
other. How free has China been 
from the unities and divisions 
which Europe and India have 
gone through when faced with 
modernity and 1-1 and 2! The 
social and the political skies of 
China have. been mostly Co- 
terminus, and there have been 
fewer contradictions between the 
cultural world of Gautam 
Buddha and Confucious, the pol- 
itical world of kings. mandarins 
and comrades, and the realities 
on the ground. 3 
One can only envy the Chinese 
their seamlessness, 
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evolved like Europe, provided something 


similarly stunning had happened to change our 
mode o£ production. : 4 
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lligion and the ground realities of | 
(he feudal landlords, the 
formed an intermediate category, 
whichwas not all-important.After 
the Renaissance and whatiten- 
tailed, the unity of the placid 
theological imperium. was sbat- 
tered. and so were the old div- 
isions. European societies, after 
me sov: — 
Union — nothing could trigger in 
Chinese society the dialectic 
of the Great Centrifuge and the 
Great Centripete. 

In terms of blood, toil, tears 
and sweat, the toll that modernity 
has taken in China and in the 
Soviet Union has been as mass- 
ive as anywhere else. But 1t does 
not hit us in the eye, because, not 
being democracies, they have no? 
been relaying a running commen- 
tary on their running wounds, 
and the awesome quietness of the 
clinic has perhaps helped in the 
healing of the wounds. Would 
India not do better with a democ- 
racy which was a little less over- 
heated? Have 40 years ofa shrick- 
ing, breast-beating — system 
ennobled us in a civilizational 
sense? One major criterion of the 
success of a political system 
surely is whether it gives the 
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gical, whilst its divisions were y 
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Without the British empire, we might have 


centuries of theological and terri d d. 


torial wars, learnt to aggregate 

fiercely around a new category =E : 
category of the nation-state. 

When Europe was being 


i = 


state.” convulsed by the first industrial 


revolution, and enriched by ex- 
¡panding empires, the history © t ENS 
¡the world was the history of the E Á 
competitive and expanding Euro- 
ean nation-state. The era ended € 
with World War II. Europe teday fl 
lu divided into two cold war 
33 3 aan SEE Cone 
tor many nations in the last twoi 
centuries, Would not India have | Y 
to devise its own engine of d * 
transcendence if we want to take 
our civilization up by a notch or 
two? M 
India cannot take after China 
because of our amorphous lor A 
mula of unity in diversity and di- 
versity in unity. Do we cut our; 
nationalist skies according to our y 
community cloth? Or do weg i 
somehow stretch out the com! 
munity clothes to cover u 
national sky? Do we allow all ous 
seeds to burgeon with equat ai b. 
don, flowers, weeds and ail, or de 4 
we repress the ones which are unt 4 
desirable? What are our permisse e 
ible categories ofscomaodatior  — 
and compromise? How docs ones 
deal with an ancient socie 4 


M 
1 í 


Calls. = 
nding: attva Heritage and IKS-MOE Dial woman 


I An Indian identity so fr 


mpire made us national pride, and even an 3 


—ÀÀ 


j quan m fevolution. liance of nation-stat 
> i 1 frog our stages of € - -states drawi 
7 Continued from Tage —— ost turned a frog into à bull strength and sustenance fae atten 
i i does not in- overnight. All the earlier empires mee qm might have suc. jill 
[whose wholeness diminish had let-the frogs alone in their  CeeOe- Mt efeating the British 10 
crease by addition, nor iminish ^^. n omous puddles, and the India was not done down p ay be 
foreign aggressions because ^ ver 
as 


|,b subtraction? How does ons pires themselves Were loosely agg N] 
fashion a nation-state OU stitched outfits- More often than was a divided subcontinent, It ha 

ing of military” was conquered because it y t have gy.) 

Was in Or i^ 


ciety which is SO fractious an re a stri 
y : not, they WETS. : : z s 
y oceanic at WE “pie Doc ER camps more interested in cam- neither united nor divided; it pon 
| an identity so iray \fassu paigns and booty-gathering than simp y was not there. The cul- ES nur 
i neither emerge as a self-assured in administration- The British tura continuities of'chaar-dham t this, 

: nor can rst empire which firmament were unable to m Urea 


: em ire was the fi - 1 
we be a confederation a changed the structure ofthe frog- the fmperial continuum of the thet 
janpadas floating upon the colonies, and the frogs found British, and our narrower loy- findj d 


| tural Kshir Sagar of India. themselves antithetically related,  alties also were not intense tettei 


but related, to thei 


ITHOUT the Brit- get i = - 

ish empire, We nor the eE e We have in our midst a aii stt 

i ; have are ha 1g ine correlations be- social India which has : El Enclon 

evolved like Eur- and discovenng Ó h A lated Pos 

Er o provided tween ourselves. Ade Quen been € ansing ata any old faking dan 

1 2 something similarly stunning had oe E DUET ZG mind-boggling pace in xu ud e p 

| | es happened to change our Asiatic India in 1858, India was the last 50 years. pus m 

emmen 


] - s 1 

lfe mode of production. AN interna oo ek 00 eese E 

i i ed notionally taken y A 

ti happening would have ranu- point where Europe might suc- * enough to offer resistance. Our Sid 
hi eiat classes, the whittling ceed in arriving !n 2058, pro- unity could not cope, nor could Move, 
ü 1 Be at casies re social mo- vided the nation-state rematnseà our divisions. And thereisnocer- Bálhen 
l: i1 bility tus innovation, the rise relevant’ category until then. a tainty that they can even now. 

a ofa political elite representing the, ES nio n EMT 

| lcd new forces, and the emergence o € i 3 - E 

"y ^ regional states forming alliance forming and running one nation 

systems and often at war with Or even several small, culturally 

each other. There is of course no z homogenous nations. If only we B. 

surety that a unified India would had the aptitude and the skills, z changing E galing ae 

have emerged after traversing Shivaji, Hyder, Ah, Mahadji in the last yanen xe ayes 

this other road which we could Shinde, Ranjit Singh, Laxmi Bai, political India which most of us 

use we neither had and several others could have feel we have always yearned for, 
daring to do so. served as node points ofanascent and would not like to lose, what- 


is our basic booty 


T in the Concise Oxford Dic- E X » 

tionary, the word “populism” i ; E | Garbi 
oes not find a place at all: itoniy : E 
mentions the word “populist” 


in po 


q party in the United States andthe 
|, populist movement in Tsarist ; : 
Russia. But in the latest Collins v 5 7 pi 5 the 
i Cobuild (abbreviation for Collins 1 j dome E gove 
y Birmingham ‘University Inter- | 
j national Language Database), 
4 populism refers 10 “political 25- 
2 tivities or ideas that are based on 
M de interests and cpinións of ) 
ordinary people, sometimes in- 
“iether volving the use of people's fears 
Eg or prejudice in order to achieve 


2?" 


ICCESS. 


doubt i 


$ 


political pr economic consider- 
ations, Indira Gandhi was trying 


to win cheap popularity, currying . i 
favour of the electorate. s om 
Recently, Rajiv Gandhi at the se 
AICC session denounced the s 
d 


| ¡state governments run by non- 
| Congress parties as indulging in 
HB populism and thereby harming 
| the development programme of 
| the country, This touched off 
B. p DEG protests in Tamil Nadu, 
|| “and the Rajiv government had to 
seat “humble pie by making a 
rather defensive statement that 
this criticism of populism did not 
refer to the midday meal scheme - 
schoo! children of the Tamil 
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1971-72 Báuse he may ERES 
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be Pral result 
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from the hand he is 


d... 
TU this knowledge o 
while at play, 
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as for in- 
A partnership is pre- 
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e String dif, English resort, 
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tem dRecivious advances to- 
e lonely Gandhi, 
his bride at home 


4g about to succumb f 


i n «5C 


comin bn. Then the hand of 
+ 0d him. e 
part Hi advanced spiritually, 
paigrokever denigrated — his 
withikfing or other youthful 
«A looking upon them 
e. In fact, when he 
ped firm theological 
neverlestly based upon ortho- 
or the! , he used bridge to 
Y relationship between 
Metermined fate) and 
n's action). 
analogous the 
giat bridge; dharma is 
ls the hand. Man is 
to a predetermined 
1971-17 Báuse he may play his 
: psor poorly, and it is 
m p to him whether he 
Gar oii The final result 
thatil00%g life develops from 
state ouv, Striving, and skill 
the ffrom the hand he is 
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gover) this knowledge of 

doubt it?aharma while at play, 

somey f| can hopefully come 
life, as for in- 

da partnership is pre- 


to 


Wears off, a favourite 


Gandhian 


vented from being allowed to 


lay à slam contract an- 
Eod be defeated. that can 

Reaching an unbeatable slam 
contract in the face of a game- 
forcing opening by an opponent 
is something that does not hap- 


pen often. But it happened 
East-West on thc following Seat 
Although they were not allowed 
to play the slam, the end result 
was entirely satisfactory: 


S:974 
H:J 108653 


S:A 1085 

H: void 

D: K J106 

C: A Q107 
4 


S:KQJ 62 
H:AKQ942 
D: A 
EN 
(dealer) 
North and South 
able. The bidding: 


were 
E 


6C 
Dbl. 


West led the spade three, 


When South opened an 
ficial two clubs, showing 
in hand, West was able to 
the "unusual  no-trump" bid 
showing length in. the minor 
suits. East tried to irritate South 
by jumping to five clubs. Subse- 
quently, East was not surprised 
when South bid five hearts bit 
he was not sure who could make 
what. Facing favourable vulner- 
ability, East felt that a venture 
to the six-level was clearly indi- 
cated. So he bid six clubs. 

Now East-West had 
jan unbeatable slam in 
since North-South could 
manosuvre a diamond 
South doubled in the fon 
lief that his opponents were 
sacrificing but East-West were 
headed for a score of 1,090. 


The Silent North, who was 


aşti- 
game 


apply 


reached 
clubs, 
not 
ruff. 
e- 


vulner-3 


Philosophy 


cursing his karma for not bei 
2 ein 
able to take part in the fiery Tas 
Sàction between his partner and 
East, now decided that it was 
lime to show his concealed six- 
Card support and retreated to six 
hearts, This was a good decision, 
and East-West had to be con- 
tent with a penalty of 500. 
West led his singleton 
g spade, 
and East read the situation cor- 
rectly applying his quotient of 
dharma even though South tried 
lo lead him astray by conceal- 
ing his deuce of spades, After 
winning the ace, East returned 
the spade five — suit preicrence 
a SS oweranking suit — and 
when West ruffed, h y 
se e e played a 
In our second illustration, we 
Sec that karma willed East-West 
to bid and make four spades 
but the partnership missed the 
echance. Ip retribution, as it were, 
that same karma made East 
double South in a makeable four- 
heart contract: 
8:743 
H:QJ964 
D: void 
C:Q10843 


C:965 
(dealer) 


H:A752 
D:QJ863 
C:KJ7 

East and West 
able. The bidding: 
wW N 
1D 2NT 

P P 

P P 


West led the spade ‘king. 


were vulner- 


E s 
Dbl. 4H 
Dol. P 


North made a daring two no- 

e trump overcall promising hearts 
and clubs wheneWest opened the 
bidding with one diamond. North 
of course relied on the favourable 
vulnerability to compensate for his 
lack of high-card strength, and 
was proved right. East feit that 
the combined strength of his part- 


for 


South West 


North East 
Pass 


Pass 


EMEN CU UAM CC 


ner's opening bid and his owi 
values called for a penalty double 
South ruffed the second round 
of spade lead and had to be cares) 
ful. If he had played the acc) 
and another heart, East could) 
have won and played a third heart 
to defeat the game, And it was 
unsafe to shorten dummy's trumps) 
by ruffing a diamond. H 
So after considerable thought 
the declarer led a low heart t9j 
the queen, East took the king, | 
and the defence was helpless. Aj 
third spade was led, and South’ 
ruffed and cashed the trump ace.| 
It was then an easy matter tof 
enter dummy with a rufi, draw), 

the missing trump and run th 
club suit. E 
— G. SLAM 


yon p m jeran 


148 Pass 


W 
Y pastime . honey- 


mooning bridge-loving couples 15 
to reach for the deck and indulge 
in creating titillatiag hands. True, 
this calis for some past expertise 
in imagination but one doesn’t 
have to be always in wonderland 
to draw images. 


Such fun till recently XAS 
provided by Popular Bridge, 2 
US bimonthly which has new 
cras] publication. In its last 
issue it had a collection of *Be-, 
lieve Jt or Not” situations. 


It. included solutions to some 
“task” problems. Among them 
were a hand with 32 high-card 
points that took no tricks 1D 
defense; six spades that could be 

| made with a 2-2 fit in the absence 
óf a trump lead; no makeable 
game with 39 points in the part- 
nership hands and, conversely, à 
hand cold for seven SOR 
with 11 partnership points. 
first item on that list referred 10 
the ' celebrated “Duke of 
Cumberland" hand which was 
illustrated in these columns a few 
years back. The last is this one: 


"INT Pass Pass i 
West led the diamond king. 
Like other constructed hands, 

this does not have y 

opening seven no- 

e be explicable if South had 

stacked the deck, and could also 

happen if that. player mistakenly 
d that he had the wrong 
r of cards and wished to 
excitement. Just like 

5n 'ymoon bridge: 

E E unbeatable 
"ior Suth, and strangely enough, 
zn make the same C 
tract. If East dares it, he fails by 
13 tricks but he can make ae 
hearts. The best the poor No: 
can do with his Yarborough is to 


make six clubs. 


pert who has 
winner in recent 


West led the club king. ; 
The bidding raises a theoreti- 
cal point: a new suit should be 
considered forcing when partner 
has overcalled a pre-emptive 
opening. So Sduth could be sure 
that the bidding would not die in 
‘three spades. Notice that the 
three-club opening by West was 
an eccentric effort prompted by 
avourable 
d ein as South had a number 
of possible playing plans. He 
demonstrated that it was possible 
to make an overtrick. After win- 
ning the club lead with the ace, he 
entere? his hand with the spade 
ace and ruffed a club. He then ran 
the heart queen successfully and 
led to the 
was ruffed, 


vulnerability ~~ 
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MEE A ET 


to freedom 
= August 15, 1947. 
What was the state 
of affairs in the months that 
followed? Most of the north and 
especially the Punjab, Delhi and 
Bengal were in the grip of com- 
munal frenzy. : 
Except for Pandit Nehru, three 
of the seniormost Congress 


leaders — Sardar Patel, Dr Ra- 


jendra Prasad and Maulana Azad 
| — were in bad health. They wêre 
| exhausted — the strain of admin- 

istration had proved too much 
| for then. - 

AII this can be discerned from 
the pages of the two volumes 
(Volumes 8 and 9) of cor- 
respondence and select docu- 


the Congress were not of one 
mind. Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
others had their differences. But 
they did not have to shoulder the 
responsibility of running the ad- 
| ministration. With the coming of 
| Independence, administrative 
and policy matters* had to be 
urgently dealt with and dif- 
ferences in outlook and per- 
ception brought about a rift. ° 
The rift was serious in the case 
of Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel. But the country was for- 
| tunate that thoughboth informed 
Mahatma Gandhi of their inten- 
[tion to step down in favour of the 
iother, a collision was averted. As 
|Dr Rajendra Prasad was the Con- 
gress president, he was the recipi- 
lent of the letters between Nehru 
¡and Patel. This, of course, is no 
revelation now, as the letters 
were published earlier. But thes 
crisis is recalled after re-reading 
them in the volumes under re- 
view. 
| Ina note to Gandhiji on Janu- 
ary 6, '48, Nehru admitted that 
¡the differences were not only, 
temperamenta! but also in their: 
approach to communa? and' 
economic matters. He wanted 
Ithe position of Prime Minister to 


lister had to play an outstanding 
role. Sardar Patel disagreed. He 
maintained that democracy and 
cabinet responsibility were the 
two basic.senets which must not 
by trifled with. He thought if 
Nehru's conception of a PM's 
jduties and functions was, ac- 


¡be decided since the Prime Min-|, 


on prolific correspondence 


from January _ 
to July 1948 


AAA AR 
is of inmense 


AA ee 


historical 
Significance. 


snes — Ruled... 


Govind Talwalkar discusses. 


of the country. 

Two weeks after, Gandhiji was 
assassinated and the two leaders 
put aside their differences in the 
wake: of the national tragedy. 


Patel passing on the information 
which he received. Vallabhbhai 
wrote lo say that everyday the 
intelligence reports were evalu- 
latéd but the involvement of the 
¿RSS could not be established. He 
Jalso said that “it was a fanatical 
twing of the Hindu Mahasabha 
directly ¡under Savarkar that 


hatched the conspiracy and saw it 


through”. 

The following letter from 
Nehru to Patel is interesting in 
view of their differences. Néhru 


quite wrong in yielding to press- 
ure. No amount of pressure can 
make what is morally unjust and 
unfair, right and proper.” 

He also reminded Nehru that 


body had thought over the nature 
of the memorial and how it 
would be maintained. In the end, 
Patel told Nehru that if they were 
to yield to improper pressure 
then Birla should be allotted 
suitable land otherwise it would 
amount to confiscation, to which 
he was totally opposed. 


EHRU had temperamen- 
tal and policy differences? 
with Patel and with Dr! 
Rajendra Prasad. As Prime Min-| 


1 


Dr Rajendra Prasad: Correspondence And Select 
Docüments: Volumes 8 And 9: Edited By Valmiki 
€houdhary (Allied Publishers, Bombay, 1987, Rs 150 


Each) 

. 
wrote on April 27, 1948,to Patel: 
“I feel your absence greatly. 
There are so many serious prol» 
lems cropping up continually 
about which I would like to 
consult eyou. Apart from this 
¡there is the question of thé minis- 
tries especially under your 
icharge.” : 
| «After Gandhiji's assassination 
there were vociferous demands 
to take over Birla House in Delhi, 
where Gandhiji used to stay and 


where he fell to the bullet. Some 


of the statements were unbecom- 
ing and unnecessarily critical of 
Birla. Naturally G. D. Birla was 
pained and expressed his feelings 
of hurt to Nehru. He wanted to 
preserve the House as it was the 
scene of many happenings of 
national importance. If the coun- 


ister, he was opposed to the.idea 
of linguistic provinces. But Ra- 
„jendra Prasad reminded him of 
fhe Congress ‘resolutions and 
maintained that there was no 
| way out. r 
' Another serious rift arose on 
the question of the Hindu Code 
Bill. It was not, as is generally 
believed, that Rajendra Prasad 
made it^contentious only when 
he became the President. He 
objected to the Hindu Code Bill 
when the Constituent Assembly 
was considering it as a Legislative 
Assembly. s 
Rajendra Prasad held that the 
|Constituent Assembly was not 
felécted for this. The Congress 
Working Committee and AICC 
never discussed the measure. It 
was not included in the election 


When 


Stalwarts 


ments of Dr Rajendra Prasad Nehru suspected a coun- Gandhiji would not h Lh ao 
| which were released recently. Jrywide conspiracy to assassinate proved of taking over the fous E 
Even otherwise, before Inde- Gandhiji in which the RSS was to erect a memoriale hA 19, 
pendence the senior^leaders-of involved. He wrote to Sardar Sardar Patel asked whether any- mt 


¡.cepted, i ihe wanted it, he was prepared to ,. (manifesto and voters were not 
4 PM a nd end mue Fond it over. But why this “\asked to vote for it. He wanted it 
| Nehru in his note had referred acrimonjous debate? he asked. o be discussed in party forums 
| to hispreference for retirement if; { To.Sárdar Patel this demand d put before the electorate. 

| mutual accommodation coul | a-te-fawe over Birla House and Nehru at first said the party 
| Rot be seed Sardar Panai tag peche a memorat tape Na dieat adas 
| offered to retire as he said that hi | prey Tous. in : 4 In $ 

| health was failing and Nehru had letter to Nehru the Sardar said, “I | he poursiout that it wasa much 
| become the acknowledged leader — feel that morally we would be debated issue in the country. He 
-—17 dde - 


etr PP ers 


*oday were present then 1n em- 
bryonic form, But we had 
stalwarts at the helm of affairs 
who had made sacrifices and who 
held the interests of the country 
higher than their personal gains. 
One shudders to think what 
‘would have been the fate of this. 
‘country if the present leaders 

‘were the rulers and in the Op- . 
position, then-z - 
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also asked Rajendrababu to think 
of the impact on world Opinion if 
this legislation were withdrawn. 
Rajendra Prasad was not satis- 
fied. He was insistent that the Bill 
discussed in the party and the 
jfelectorate be taken into con- 
[fidence. He was not worried 
{\about world opinion as he asked 
Nehru to consider the reactions ' 
ofthe Hindus who were (and are) 
à majority community. The Bill 
was held over and diluted. It was 
énacted as a law some years later. 
e heavens did not fall follow- 
ng the enactment. i 
Most of the present ills of the 
country and the party in power 
¡were there even in the initial 
iperiod after Independence. 
'. The Gurkha League was carry- 
ing on a campaign against the 
Indian government and Dr B. C. 
Roy had to deal with it firmly. 
Some of the Congress chief min- ? 
isters and ministers were over- | 
stepping their authority. Rajen- | 
dra Prasad had to remind Dr B. ' 
C. Roy that he failed in keeping 
him informed about the forma- 
$ | tion of the ministry and then! 
again about the inclusion of a | 
minister. Nehru had been receiv- 
ing complaints that Congress | 
MLAs were interfering with the 


Bookmark 


administration and pestering 
ministers to give jobs to their 
relatives and hangers-on. Some 
pes was also exchanged in the 
iprocess. Nehru asked Dr Rajen- 
dra Prasad, in his capacity as 


a RT RD 
—À - 


Congress president, to issue a 
warning to Congressmen. 

The Akalis had joined the 
Congress. But Nehru in his letters 
to Prasad expressed doubts as to 
their sincerity When Nehru 
heard tiiat Kartar Singh was to be 
included in the ministry he was 
furious and wrote to Prasad that 
Kartar Singh was a doubtful 
character and indulged in anti- 
national activities. His inclusion 

would strengthen the charge of 
opportunism against the Con- 
gress, The Congress in Punjab 
was “a divided house, viib 
icha; Bhargava an 
Oe E at loggerheads. 
} All the problems facing us 
soday were present then in em- 
bryonic form, But we had 
stalwarts at the helm of affairs 
who had made sacrificesand who 
held the interests of the country 
higher than their persomal gains. 
‘One shudders to think what 
would have been the fate of this 
icountry if the present leaders 
‘were the rulers and in the Op- 
position, then " 
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distance towards the north, the 
east and the scuth. 

In the south, the habitatibnal 
deposits encompass the villages 
of Oriup and Kasadih. 

After a thorough exploration 
of the area around Patharghatta 
and weighing all the relevant 
facts gleaned from Tibetan litera- 
ture, Dr B. P. Sinha, former head 
of the department of ancient 
Indian history and arhacology, 
Patna University, arrived at the 
conclusion that the mound in the 
village Antichak is the most 


. probable site of the once re- 


nowned Buddhist monastic es- 
tablishment of Vikramshila Uni- 
versity and with this presump- 
tion, he started excavations on 


the highest mound of the site. 
But he did not discover any 
written document. and Was able 
to expose only the central chaitya 
partiaily. Its height is about 15 
metres, its width 100 metres. Its 
plan is like a cruciform. This 
structure is made of bricks with 
chambers and antechambérs on 
all sides, two metres from one 
another. Like Somepura in 
Bangladesh, its walls are decor- 
ated with-terracotta plaques. . 
But at one place in the book, 
Mr Dutta states: “Dharmapala 


» -had built the Vikramshila estab- 


lishment sohis successor built 
the Sompura Mahavihara, both 


. a Y 
Vikramshila had interesting origins. It is said tha, 
ruler, while on a visit to these parts, was greatly) 
of the beautiful hills on the bank of the Ganges af 
decided to found a vihara at that very place. This) 


of the 8th century. It grew into an important seal? 


-of time, and attracted a large number of foreign si 


the number of foreign students at this universit] i 

Nalanda. . | E 
— —ÉÉÉÉÓÉSRÓMBS Y I 
Pranava K. Chaudhary visits the site where Viki Y 
University once stood. E 
l) 


taken the work of horizontal 
excavation of the most probable 
site of Vikramshila University 


pieces, then three, two and one'| f 
after a gap of two metres each., * 
These gaps have been found 


being the small village of An- 
tichak. Excavations have com- 
pletely exposed the northern, 
western, eastern and southern 
Wings of the monastery. The 
entire complex is 330 square 
metres and consists of over 200 
monastic cells and restangular 
projections around thé outer 
wall. e 

From the excavations carried 
out so far, it appears that the. 
‘monastery had only one gateway 
on the northern side. The 


paved with irregular-shaped flas | 
Stones. From the last single stego | i 
the entrance passage was reduces. nm 
in width to 4.60 metres and hc M 
further supported a roof on taje. e 
monolithic pillars of stones Tre 

metres) poised on four squar... |) +) 
base stones on either side. po 99 3 


well planned has been proved bip $8! 
the discovery of the maip di 
drainage of the monastery in thin Ye 
. northeast — corner PS 


| 
| 


planned and designed on a strik- , 


ingly large scale”.«This stateatent 
is important in the identification 
ofthe site of the university, as the 
plan of both the Mahaviharas are 
similar to each other. The age-old 
coniroversy regarding the actual 
location of the university still 
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AREE and Narasimha. 
Vikramshila 

origins, It is said th 

the Pala ruler, while 

these parts, was greatly 2 


interesting 


Made of stone slabs, it is 80 | 
cmsin width and 90 cms in heigi tayi 
The length of the drain is J6.3521.] 
metres with a slight curve. At abstini 
distance of 150 metres furtherthatey 
“north from the north gate zabra E. 

ere are four steps set trenches were lai out. jeg 
ed rectangular stone have yielded in discovery a few: A 


dhist university; wien was anv- se 
at the same time, à religious 
centre. Both tutorial and pro- 


ó s were em- 
fessional method: were 


gateway complex is very interest- 
ing. It is marked y a central 
opening of 14.30 metres and 
projections on eacl» flank con- 
taining four chambers. with an 
open terrace on both sides. In the 


cording to 
work at Ant 
factory”. > ; 
ew years back when excavar 
ps ae Vikramshila was mid- 
way, suddenly the ASI 
decided to transfer the entire unit 
to Hospet in Karnataka. — 1 
The project was converted into 
excavation branch HL at Patna in 
view of the historical importanos 
of this site. The then Union 
minister of state for food aud. 
civil supplies and ihe present 
chief minister of Bihar, pha $ 
Jha Azad, had strongly po í j 
ainst the decision of the Con 


tral government, 


: ic also found favo 
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It was only after the effectiv 
of the nationalist Congress parum 
that the general deterioration was 
visible, taking rapid strides over a — MÀ 
long low incline. Annadurai. the 
“leader of the DMK, was able to draw 


salacious material out of Kambans Beirut group owns up 


Ramayanam and the Puranas to 

tain his popularity. though E Al I i e 
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ministership of Madras attempts BEI . 

Were made to restore his respec- SIRUT. March 29 (Reuter): A 
tability by withdrawing some of previously” unknown groüp 
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or eo made Boney as ED by the "Organisation of 
rthem.elvesin the Arab Fedayeen. (guerrill A 
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ri efil thiwas An Arabic-speakin 
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„Creation Of A. 


+ Cultural Vacuum 


By KA NAA SUBRAMANYAM 


por over half a century now the and it has helped to k th. 
Tamils have been making sup- intelligence level of the Tamils 5 
reme efforts. to create a cultural Mr Aditanar wanted this level to be 
vacuum by the judicious.use ofthe the intelligence of” the average 
communication media available to rickshaw-puller. The growing 
them. youngsters found Ki 

The descent from measurable high brow for them dite Wee 


| heights to the plains and to lower had:to further its standards. As an 


levels has been more or less steady, impressive popular effort its 
and all too apparent So much so achievement CES be gaicsald Y 
that when Mr Khushwant Singh is a journalistic success the like of 
attempted to build up the circula- which Tamil Nadu has not wit- 


| tion of The Illustrated Wekly Of India nessed before or since. 


and adopted certain gimmicks and Other print media aspiring to the 
stances it was rumoured widely in, popularity that Kumudam had 


| Tamil Nadu that he was trying to achieved geared their contents to the 


Kamudamise the Weekly being a standards set by it: ; 
weekly which had tried all such was a genius s pe Mos 
circulation-increasing tricks. a making Was concerned— whatever 
Kumudam was started in 1948 to he'*ouched prospered. from horse 
give the Tamils a weekly catering to racing to film-making to weekly 
popular tastes, suggestive And vulgar publishing— set himself consciously 
in alternative doses. By 1960, against excellence in any field 
Kumudanm had achieved theacme of except the commercial: he knew that 
success; it became the largest cir- mediocrity paid more dividends 


| culated weekly of the Tamil than genius. Bharati has to die 


language and it has kept its lead by penusious while filmsong writers 
judicious writing down to the taste thrive: Bharati Dasan who had a 
of the Tamils for well over two spark of genius could not achieve 


| decades. the fame'that Kannadasan could. 


| for 50 years. Party beliefs or 
| ideologies hd very little to do with 
| the success of these two print 


A cult of the mediocre was fós- 
tered by the press and films 
throughout the fifties and the sixties. 
Writing good books was almost dis- 
couraged, ior good material rarely 
found its way into the pop press. 

E.V. Ramaswamy was a man of 
great commonsense and he spoke 
eloquently and sincerely about 
things which he truly believed in, 
thus creating another medium for 


a E : Dravidian ideas—thi blic plat- 
vehicles which were aimed còn- fant pee ae eee Bre 


sciously at the lowest of the low with followed spoke fluently with 
the objective of keeping them the alliterafion’s artful aid but appealed 
lowest of low. to adolescent emotions rather than 

It might be suggested that the» to ideas. Anna himself was a vora- 
print media in India, unlike the cious but rather indiscriminate 


Talking Films 

Another culture vacuum-pro- 
ducing force was supplied by S.P. 
Aditanar who wanted to edit a paper 
that would go down well with low- 
brow readers. His Dinathanthi has 
succeeded admirably in its objective 


| print media in Europe which helped reader of books. The public plat- 


in ushering in the period of form was cultivated as a carrier of 
enlightenment, was aimed atputting propaganda and next to the films 
out the Indian lights as far as poss- was the most effective, The speakers 
ible. This might seem a brash over- made the language rhetorjcal and 


| generalisation to,make. But a survey verbose. Even Tamil professors 


of the field shows.that this is what seem to subscribe to the theory that 


| has happened in India since the economic use of words is all right in 


print media was introduced in the paetry but prose should be prolix. 
public interests. India had a high This idea has gained hold because 
level of culture and intelligence: But of the Dravidian orators. 

the democratic process of “educat- À 

ing" th people to literacy and teach- Aryan Basis 

ing them the alphabets bas resulted ? 

in doing away generally with thecu= The disowning of the Aryan basis 


| ture which, in a non-book com- for religion threw.out of the baby 


munity, was by hearsay. This has with the bath water. Most cultural 
resulted in a general lowering Of emanations were identified with the 


| adult intelligence to school level. 4. ryan religion and most cultural 


Achievement except in rare eue is activities were suspect. There were 

defined by clerkdom in a bureauc- emanations of culture of a low-brow, 

het mu 

he trend towar Ow-brow Dravidian. The rise s 

attitudes and intelligence levels waso dian forces saw the rise ofthe Sapha 
e A g o dia 


| further augmented by the rise ofthe system in music, dance and drama. 


most powerful medium of those Music has fast become 4 Baron 
days, the talking films. During the kind of snobbery entrenched in 
twenties and the thirties there WaS,2 Mylapore. Drama has become farci- 
sort of nationalist ideal promoting cala string of jokes on which one 
theatre and it was pressed into the action is hung somehow, mosty 
service of the talking film. After a` unconvincing at all levels. i 
few years the Dravidian niovements In Tamil Nadu everyone i 


| took overthe films almost in entirety chauvinistically aware ol their 


ith regard 


i to augment their propaganda of self- language but everything wi Tinaas 


| the films in which the heroes. 
| heroines and even the villains 


; their mouths. 


“Print Media — 


respect. anti-brahminism, godless- to the language has to be artific 
ae and culturelessness. All Aryan propped up. Even. the CERRAR 
(so called) achievements were sus- axiom that education 5 vu bare 
pect and the print media alsotriedto the mother tongue has s! men 
play safe by following the lead set by debated. ` 

“promoted! 


spouted Dravidian sentiments 
which party script writers put into 


The Congress too had its press as 
but compared with th Dray dian st 
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Chinese Missiles An d im. 
y/ {Indian Security — 


By K. SUBRAHMANYAM 
]& the State Silkworm missiles z 
spokesman, during his. visit "n en. Recently 
. confirmed Chinese foreign minister fon. the 
admitted to arms market was a very EN that 
that they are one and therefore it was nee cated 
face-to- lor China to say whether ple 
" missile in most tries to whom China UH 
sced form with a- range of Silkworm | missiles had nat 
about 2200 miles. According to the transferred them to Iran. On th 
U.S. spokesman. poth China and other hand. the Americans clai e 
DSi Arabia have assured that they have satellite photo EE 
the missiles will have only Cons C hinese Silkworm missi és bene 
yentional warheads. The U S. loaded on particular ships aad 
analysts have also persuaded being unloaded in Tran from the 
themselves that this purchase was same sips 3 E 
intended to enable Saudi Arabia For an Indian the legitimate ques- 
to exer significantly greater CSS? If China was prepared to seli 
influence in regional. dispu ER missil s to Saudi Arabia will 
Some of the -C SS-2 miss cis ER USO suae en its pan to 
now currently deployed sout i o ea se ae o Pakistan as well? 
Riyadh. son c of our commentators have 
Only last April (1987) seven been emphasising that Pakistan 
Western countries led by the US. tacks a delivery'system. The Chinese 
concluded an are not pe could meet this need. 
iransfer missile techno ogy to li N-Visi 
developing countries. But Saudi Pak N Visiou 
Arabia. an American ally. had Uns writer has always held that 
‘heen negotiating {since 1985) the the Pakistani nuciear vision was not 
purchase of long-range CSS-2 maa to India. Uitimately Pakis- 
missiles. Incidentally. the former tai will attempt to exercise.influence 
director of CIA. William Colby. in West Asia and South-West Asia. 
was the registered lobbyist for Mone reads in the U S. State Depart- 1 
Saudi Arabia iÑ the United ment spokesman's statement the lions “to encou 
States. reference Saudi Arabia as applying p may m 
Strangely enough the American tO Pakistan and Pakistan as well. Be of India wit 
spokesman has omitted to men- one would not be wide of the mars immonwealth." 
tion two significant facts. Saudi The two together would like to exert fell noted that 
Arabia has not signed the non- signifieantly greater influence fo his departure 
proliferation treaty and it does not regional disputes ranging from the Y Mountbati 
have diplomatic relations with Gulf war to Arab-Israeli conflicts. |. of persuadi 
China(atleastitdid nottill recent Pakistan already has a small missile wee fom 
ly). Also. while the Saudi-China programme | in^ its ,SUPARCO 7 sine d 
negotiations are reported to have establish:fent. There is no reason to mbly -resol 
begun in 1985. the missile war bet- exclude possible Chinese transfer of ild become 
ween Iraq and Iran and the Ira- CSS-3 missile technology tO Sovereign, rep 
nian threat to Kuwait did not Pakistan. o aration crea 
assume the present significance The Soviets have decided. to TOR rond 
and enun till early 1987. withdraw from Afghanistan on dd meea 
quie iow and legitimate to Whether there i an agreement or not pa n0 quest 
taco Ep i A Geneva. This may make at least into the Cc 
de this sale has come some U.S. Congressmen raise | her constitut 
pentane questions regarding further arms osito e 
f aome parts of the jagsaw-puzzle supplies to Pakistan. Pakistan may i x 
EROR NER ROIG Gr tte im a position to exerc 
US. intelligence QUEE fromthe leverage Over the U.S. Congress 
1984-85 that China come in TE as Israel does— by arguing that 
Aqu gy d es akistanits ifthe U.S. coes not continue its arms 
which it had Rin a warhead supplies. it will be compelled to 
ia a ourth test Dm its. nuclear capability. In 
pect that the Chinese cary to sus: ze nion. both China and U.S. may 
OPUS ERIS onduciedont z a E common objective in 
Lop Nor site No country s at their trengthening an Islamic nuclear 
Geen) A iene E ry could have capability not vis-a-vis Israel but 
between Chitin and sur mediany vis-a-vis the Soviet Union where 
than Pakistan whi eeu Arabia’ there have been political unrest in 
relations. with Bact as close Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan and other 
O aN That in turn. Islamic republics 
China AS Ea ar even if One side effeci— not anticipated 
warheads to the SUD nuclear by the U.S.— may be that the com- 
can. e Saudis. Pakistan vineg Saudi-Pakisiani nuclear 
i capability may putdimits on what 
Jigsaw Puzzle Israel can do RUNE its neighbours 
Writing in New York 'T; and raise the morae of the Pales- 
Bunty S oL Mareh 6, Ime tinians. The Israelis are already 
‘Arengu n is DES Plone 3 ueo “Pid o] QUÉ RS i 
ii ES CRM NES ujior - 'syoene uvrpug 1942p 0) AJ]tQ?, 
P "uejsppq jeu) Sues A 
St 22uffequir stg jo jnso1 ou 5 iit d.92Ao1dui oj uey} 1230] 
P cae dois o} omi Brice aa OP pinoo ple 5 343190: 
19h8791) pue uejspreq oysoue SIRE teat onal Seni oto uvispted 
24) JOJJUO9 0} 2910) oi se [as JO əsoy} 0} 1on9dns os DOM $90 | 
yey) sKes GERA 4 Bipuy 1) freimur s;erpu] eu) skes on | 
JEAEU JO avue W $2910) -U99 ueonoury ou) Á | 
leq [1394094 UQ UL Pae Bug ea | 
Xed-opu əy} duni Menu voy pouuy DS | 
(uejppeq 01) RES moya Adtjod 2ouojop SN d Reus | 
ans ye- Te 2oUP]H2A -105 - səp | 
Dinos “sn adr roget 10 fos IH NY AUSSI." 
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departments, more or léss, \end- 
orsed this view and affirmed that 
the Eire precedent should not be 
applied to India as the Irish Re- 
public gave some sort of recog- 
nition to the monarch. 

It was then decided to prepare a 
comprehensive note for the British 
cabinet and on March 11, 1947 a 
meeting of the senior officers of 
all the concerned departments— 
dominions, coloaial, Burma, India 
and foreign—was called to consi- 
der the draft. Lord Ismay attended 
it on behalf of the Viceroy-desig- 
nate and was able to get-the issue 
postponed until such time as 
Mountbatten took charge of his 
f new office and gave his assess- 
gary |. a ment cf the problem. Two days 
jded his chief later an urgent meeting of the | 
be India Committee of the Bridsh | 


was "one of the very few 
f Englishmen" who favoured the link; 
le others were indifferent, except of 
i confided, the King, "who had a tre? 


ged in his Instru- cabinet was called to consider a 
Hions “to encour- suggestion made by Sudhir Ghosh, 
iat may be ini- on behalf of Sardar Patel, that 
leaders in favour the Congress would accept domi- 
lee of India with- nion status if the interim govern- 
mmmonwealth.” In ment was turned into a do- 
fell noted that at minions Though oth Muunt- 
his departure on| batten „and Ismay attended tha 
V, Mountbatten meeting, their reactions are not 
4 of persuading recorded. The British govern- 
b “some forin of| mert, however, rejected this sug- 
P Mine on gestion and informed Ghosh that 
| the Indian| ti 1 ty Ñ - : A 1 
j ie oet let down the Mus- Krishna Menon refused to be trapped into what Mountbatter himself V 
j As soon as Mountbatten reached called a very delicate manoeuvre. Menon with British Prime Minister | 
Rz ico: New Delhi, he plunged into the ° Cen 
ration created mission. He was entrusted with ber of Princes, to demand domi-) leader. He asked in strict confids | 
a Stel e O i nion status for princely  India;| ence his friend, Sardar Baldey í 
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(position, Other © then the,chancellor of the Cham- strategy te work on the Congress by many British officers. He sug 
` an Aie $2 gested that the Constituent Assen* 


bly resolution be suspended for tel 
«years to enable India to becom 
a dominion. In this, he was sug 
ried—again at Mountbatten! 
ae his three colleague 
‘jn the interim governmeni—E 
John Matthai, Mr. C. H. Bhab; 
and Mr. Jagjivan Ram. Nehru we 
however, not impressed by t 
-plea and wrote to Sardar Bald 
Singh that, far from weakeni 
withdrawal would strengthen Y 
dia's security by encouraging Se 
reliance. Subsequently Rajaji à 
"Cariappa saw Nehru in this co 
nection but he told both of th 
that he was nol bothered abo 
British officers leaving India. 
shall accept that", he said, “wit 
out losing a nights sleep.” In Fy 
letter to Singh he mince 
| words: “Under no conceiva 
nces is India going to 
“the British Conmd | 
wealth, whatever the consequa X 
ces. This is not à question for + i 
for anv few A P 
attempt to remar | © 
will sv 
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1 uvre”; but in subsequent meetings. 


| 1 i he 
(U Mountbatten disclose that th 
i Briti ight not be able to refuse 
British might UR 
which would 
“then call on 
services, S€- 
Com- 


1 
Bing to Mountbatten, 
m shuddered” at the prospect. True or 
LITE mot, its various implications had 
MEE to be seriously considered. The 
I| Congress leadership, therefore. 
3! reassessed the situation and on 
IL balance decided to agree to the 
(RIA. division of India into two sepa- 
VET rate dominions, but Nehru made 
| M jt clear thet it would be a tem- 
IY porary until, such 


arrangement, 


A time as India enacted its consti- 
iR IP tution and declared itself .a re- 
ne | public. 


td 


in.the light of the British atti- 
Į tude, which was increasingly help- 

PV ul, Nehru's opposition to the 
n i Commonwealth link. softened. On 
IA May. 3, 1947, he invited Sir Walter 
i I Monckton, the eminent lawyer, to 
f dine with him and discussed, 
© among other matters, the cun- 
Ae tinuance of the British connection 
in some form or other, it had 

| to be on the basis of a republican 
India. Monckton reported his} 
"conversation to both Mountbatten 
and Cripps, who inquired of Sir 
T | Hartley Shawcross, the attorney- 
| general in Attlee’s cabinet, 


MOREM 


whether some formula could 
be devised to keep 2 republican In- 
dia in the Commonwealth.; On 
May 9, 1947, Sir Hartley advised 
Cripps that we might dispense with 
“allegiance to the Crown”, as re- 
quired of the members of the 
Commonwealth by the Statute of 
Westminster and substitute it with 
“acceptance of the Crown as Head 
of the Commonwealth”, irrespec- 
tive of the fact whether a member 
was a dominion or a republic. This 
started the process of rethinking 
at the highest level and instilled 
hope and confidence about the 
ultimate outcome. 

By June 2, 1947, when the par- 
tition plan. was announced, the 
decks were cleared and Mount- 
batten, by his tactful manoeuvring, 
was able to make both the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League 
apree to accept dominion status 
for the respective — states. „As 
Ismay recorded: “Dickie had scor- 
ed a great personal triumph and it 
was impossible for any of us.to 
escape a feeling of momentary 
elation. A prodigious obstacle 
had. been - successfully overcome.” 

The manner in which the Bri- 
tish quit India and transfeered 
power made a deep impact on 
Nehru's mind; in this the role that 
both Lord and Lady Mountbatter 
played was no less significant. 
That is why the Congress reques- 
ted Mountbatten to become the 
first Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India—a gesture, 
that created considerable good- 
will between the two countries and 
dispelled much of the past bitter- 
ness. A year later the Mount- 
battens left New Delhi in the 
midst of universal affection. 

In October, 1948, Nehru, as the 


emi T 

2 n 
pee are wrong, Mr. Churchill”, said Nehm s% Bey m | 
of yer then, we do not hate yig YN s | 

» a 


Prime Minister of India, first at- 
tended the meeting of the Com- 
manwealth Pririe — Ministers in 
London; his talks with his counter- 
parts from other dominions reassu- 
red him that a changeover from a 
colonial Empire to a real Com- 
monwealth of free nations was 


possible. On his return he told 
the. .Censtituent Assembly that 
India desired to continue this 


association; but in what form had 
to be worked out. Nehru's stand 
was endorsed by the annual sess- 
ion of the Congress at Saipur in 
Detember, 1948. 

Many authorities have given 
their versions as to how the for- 


Sir Hartley advised Cripps thal 
perise with "'allegiance to 
stitute for it "acceptance 9 7| 


of the Commonwealt 


mula was ultimately evolved; 
Mansergh in The Commonwealth 
Experience, N. Duncan Hall in 
Commonwaaltiy, P. Gordon Wal- 
\ker in Ths Commonwealth, ii- 
Brechet in India and World’ Poli- 
tics and Durga Das in ar 
Patel’s Correspondence. Varia- 
tions apart, the net result, that 
emerged ¿out of prolonged discus, 
INS was that the Republic 0 
Idia would owe no allegiance, t 


the Crown but accept "the King 


as a symbol of tHe free association 
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RISTOTLES famous statement — In the. E 
ND 4 I e first place, - 

hat tragedy serves the impor- episode MU how pos ate fe 
tant function of catharsis, by allow- the task of the television aie 
ing one to give vent to one's feelings. Heorshe must attract tale d dd yel 


‘has a validity beyond the field of avoi ; i 
literature. It can be applied also to DIE PTOGUSHOTIS Wat VATER 


the field of 
litigation. 
Take the recent litigation about 
the television serial Tamas This 
novel by Bhishma Sahni, as 
serialised on television, depicts the 
horrors of the partition and the 


legislation and 


| traumatic events accompanying it 


Depiction of communal violence 
was anavoidable part of. the 
theme. But some persons felt that it 
was objectionable because (they 
thought) it would promote enmity 
and hatred between different classes 
of citizens. A writ petition was filed 
before the Bombay high court. 
Initially. a single judge of the court 
issued an interim stay. Buta division 
bench. on appeal decided that there 
was nothing objectionable in the 
serial. The judges, after viewing the 
serial. came to the conclusion that 


embarrassment. The scissors must 
be kept in hand. but have to be 
employed with caution. The pro- 
ducer cannot afford to err too much 
on either side. He or she cannot be 
too conservative or too liberal. The 
freedom of speech of the author 
would be directly affected by an 
ultra-conservative attitude. 

The litigation about Tamas has 
performed its cathartic function 
The serial is back. A few questions of 
law have been dealt with . But many 


more issues arise and'ne 
highlighted M 


Moral Right 


_ Besides this, there is the "füioral" 
right of the author. The author of à 
work has the right to demand that 
once,a particular version has been; 
accepted for publication or release, 


the message of Tamas was that” it cannot be trucated, distorted or 


; violence should be ayoided. and the 


serial could not be labelled as hav- 
ing the tendency of promoting 
hatred : 

This view was upheld in the Sup- 
reme Court by Mr Justice 
Savyasachi Mukherji and Mr Jus- 
tice Ranganathan, who rejected the 
petitioner's appeal against the judg- 
ment of the division bench of the 
Bombay high court. If one may say 
so, this is an eminently sound view. 
Not many persons expected the 
courts to take a different view. In 
fact. given the right to freedom of 


|| speech and expression guaranteed 


by the Indian Constituticn, it would 
have been difficult for any court to 
take a different view and to prohibit 
exhibition of the serial. It is true that 
the constitutional freedom is subject 
to reasonable restrictions which 


may be imposed by law for certain” 


specified purposes, 
maintenance of 
Writings. plays. 


including the 
public order 
stories or 


| exhibitions that are intended to pro- 


voke violence can be legitimately 
interdicted. But the Constitution 
demands that the restrictions 
should be reasonable 


| Delicate Task 


In judging'the reasonableness of» 
‘the restrictions. courts must take 


into. account the total effect and not 


isolated fragments of'a «writing or 


audio-visual display. It may be men- 
tioned that like publications prom- 
otigg violence, obscene publications 
and shows are_also prohibited by 
law. But here the statute itself 
specifically directs the courts to take 
into account the total effect and to 
"read the matter as a whole. The same 
approach is undoubtedly, expected 
of the court when it sits down to 


judge whether certain matter alleged- 
to be likely to promote violence 


actually promotes violence. The 


court must view the performance as 


a whole and not place emphasis 
upon isolated passages. 

a Itwastherefore proper for counsel 
for the producer to contend that the 
total effect is to be, considered. He 
also advanced another argument 
very properly—that the test to be 
adopted is the reaction of'the com- 
mon man and not that of a hyper 
sensitive or abnormal individual. 
Here again, the analogy of the law 
relating to a judge pointed out that 
in deciding whether a matter is 
obscene, and likely to deprave and 
corrupt the mind ofthe readeror the 
viewer, the court cannot adopt the 
standard of a "15 year old school 
girl". For such a school girl (he said). 
many books may be unsuitable, but 
the law cannot declare those books 


account. The Supreme Court judge- 
ment in the2 Tamas ^ 
laken as clarifying these points 


„(although the full text of the reasons 


ah 
== - C 


mutilated. This right was first 
recognised in France and is now a 
part of the legal doctrine of most, 
countries. including India. Two 
years ago, a famous woman novelist 
had to sue the producer of a film 
based on her Hindi novel. because 
the film script departed radically * 
from, her novel. The Delh+. high 
court upheld her objection. on a * 
few points. 

An issue which seems to remain 
unresolved by the Tamas episode is 
this. When any matter to be: 
published in books, portrayed on 
the screen. broadcast on the radio or 
telecast is objected to as offending 
the law of the land should the court 
take into account only the effect (or-, 
likely effect) on the audience or, « 
should it also have due regard to the 
intention of the author? Should the ; 
author be allowed to claim. 
immunity from liability on the , 
ground that this intention was hon- 
est and that he had written the mat- 
ter in good faith? ‘ 

This question can arise in thecon- * 
text of matter charged as libelous, 
obscene. seditious or treasonable, or 
as offending religious sentiments or 
provaking enmity. Courts have not- 
pronounced very definitely on this 
aspect For the author who is 
dragged into court. it is an issue,of, 
vital importance. An eminent 
Bengali novelist, whose works ares 
required reading for post-graduate” 
classes. had to face such an ordeal 
about three years ago when one of 
his novels had been held to be“ 
obscene. Fortunately the Supreme 
Court came to his rescue and acquit- 
ted him of the charge. 

On a reading of the novel as à 
whole. the Supreme Coca did not 
conside it as likely to deprave and 

* corripi the mind: The fact that some 
characters in the novel used vulgar 
language did not. in itself, matter. 
Those: characters belonged to the 
lowest strata of society and it was 
usual for them to use such terms. 
"Realism" triumphed in the above 
case, after a long struggle. But even 
such judgments. liberal as they are. 
do not always attempt to come to 
éerms with the cent 
iue of "intention ys elect. 

P Oat more aspect should be men- 
tioned. An author. ë "composer. E as 
painter is a creative artist. He hashis 
own intellectual onig ality, his owa, 
thoughts and emotions: lis not a 
per to expect that the author shou i 
abandon of suppress his EPA 
urge and write, not according lO” AS 
own vision or design. but according 
to à strait-jacket prescribed. by 
others. No doubt, society has an 
interest in the preservation of C 
tain values. But, at the same ume, 3 
balance has to be maintained bet 
ween social values and the creative 
hors. So long as the for 
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JUR preoccupation with the 
i bomb has made us 
e: overall nuclear 


Ocean and we choose not to notice 
the Chinese nuclear capability ^o 
our north. It-is for similar reasons 
that foreign analysts ask their 
Indian counterparts as to why this 
country makes so much noise about 
the Pakistani bomb when we have 
lived so comfortably all these years 
with the Chinese one. 

We have come to accept that. for 
all practical purposes. Pakistan 
today is a nuclear power. Thére have 
been any number of discussions in 
this regard in the media, As such, at 
this juncture it is pointless to labour 
that point or to discuss its specific 
implications and connotations. 
However. recently there have been 
some significant developments in 
the north. It would be imporant to 
take note of these and try and see 
what the consequenccs are for India 
and other South Asian countries. 


Grave Concern 


According to a report submitted 
by an American journalist John F. 
Avedon to the US Senate foreign 
relations committee on September 
17. 1987, "one quartar of China's 350 
strong nuclear missile force is in 
Tibet". Subsequently. the Australian 
nuclear disarmament party in a 
press release on Octobes 28. 1987. 
expressed its grave concern and 
stated that "nuclear missiles are 
reported to be deployed as follows: 
—70 medium range. and 20 inter- 
mediate range at Nagchaka. ICBM 
base at Kongpo Nyitri, ICBM base 
at POWO TAMO. and nuclear reac 
tor at Golino. 

In addition Tibet is being used as 
a site to dispose of nuclear waste. In 
addition to the report to thc Senate 
foreign relations committee pro- 
bably the press release was based on 
a news item in the magazine The 
Australian of October 14; 1997; which” 
reported the existence of medium 
range and intermediate range mis- 
siles a@Jagchuka in Tibet. 


As is known the mein Chines * 


nuclear weapon test facility and the 
strategic nuclear missiles base is 
located at Lop Nor in the Xinjiang 
province. It is understood that these 
weapons are primarily targeted on 
the USSR. although China had 
initiated its nuclear weapons Pro- 
gramme to meet perceived threats 
from the USA in the 1950s and 60s. 


From Lop Nor. Indian popula: 


tion and miitary centres are well 
within striking distance of” the 
Chinese ICBM which have a range 
of 8000—13.000 kms. Hence at any 
stage were China to feel the need. it 
would be a relatively simple matter 
for them to have these missiles at 


India. Í 


Chinese-IRBMs have a range of 
between 2700 and 3200 kms and the 
(MRBM;) is about 1100 kms 
ing i 2 
et clearly indi 
placement is | 


_airfields unusable. Probably for 


Lop Nor itself retargettsd against Pe 


its approximately 120 TU-16 bom- 
ber aircraft. However, these bom- 
bers are of an obsolescent vintage 
and may not be considered reliable 
enough .to penetrate Indian air 
defences consisting of modem 
fighters and surface-to-air missile 
systems. Also, military airfields in 
Tibet are within striking distance of 
India’s deep penetration strike air- 
craft (DPSA) and in case of a con- 
flict the LAF is likely to. make these 


these reasons China seems to have 
relegated the use of air delivered 
nuclear weapons against India in 
favour of missile delivery. In some - 
forums it has been. contended that 
the Chinese would not deploy their 
nuclear missiles in Tibet as these 
sites too would be within reach of 
Indian DPSAs. In this regard it must 
be noted that with conventional 
ordnance it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to take out dispersed and har- 
dencd missile sites as the Chinese 
ones are bound to be. 

Defence analysts attempt to deter- 
mine a shreat vector by quantifying 
capability of a possible adversary 
and give it a direction by checking 
indicators of intentions. Ghinese , 
nuclear capability has been well 
known for long. They have ICBMs, 
IRBMs;, MRBMs. air deliverable 
nuclear bombs and: submarine 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) 
alorg with nuclear submarines. All 
this while, Indians could be comfor- 
table under the perception that 
Chinese nuclear hardware was there 
to counter only the nuclear super- 
powers. But the deployment of 
nuclear missiles in Tibet which 
could be aimed primarily at India is 
a most significant development Till 
recently this country had to contend 
with only conventional threats for 
which it appeared satisfactorily pre 
pared. Of course, a lot of debate and 
discussion took place with regard to 
Indian tounters to the possible 
acquisition of nuclear capability by 
Pakistan. However if the reported 
deployment of Chinese misiles at 
Nagachoka is true. then India i$ ' 
already under nuclearthreat and the 
creation of the Pakistani bomb will 
merely add just another dimension 
to the existing worrisome situation 
of national security under con- 
ditions of nuclear asymmetry. 


Military Posture, 


Some yezrs ago China had made ^ 
a statement that they would notuse — 
nuclear weapons against nən- 
nuclear nations. Therefore, the 
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A Hindu widow 
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from a Mughal 
prince to 
perform sati. 


indness climes 


ed to the logs or 
e she tried to 


dead lord’s py 


goes to hell”. 


? ` 
she goes to hell,” declares the 
Mahanirvana Tantra. Indian in- 
tellectuals also opposed it, as 15 
attested by Sudraka (c. AD. 580) 
and Bana (c. AD 650)2 -. 
The practice is rot sanctioned 
by the early Smritis. Manu (600 
BC-AD 300) and Yajnavalkya 
(AD 400) are silent on it. Qua 
contrary, Manu has framed rules 
for the conduct of the widow 
during her "natural lifespan. 
Shukra does not.make sms 
molation obligatory. Narada (^ 
150-450) gives extenuating CIT- 
cumstances when a widow could 
not perform it. 


ATI, it is noteworthy, fad two 
Sie One was the sahmarna 
or sahagamana, that is “dying 1n 
company with” or concremanon 
of the widow with the dea 
husband. The other was the 
anumarana or annugamand, 

ie 
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fron pistils kept 
till the pile was 


unning minis- 
icky games for 
ch ån instance 
: is “dying in accordante »y — Kalhana. 
sath “the Le was the term n of Uchchala, 
used when her lord died and was mber 8, 1111, 
burned at a distance from her, T Garga with 
during a campaign perhaps, Or publicly dis- 
when her own death was post- her apparent 
poned because she was pregnant. ing sati. T s 
She was then burned with some- m ignominy 
*thing thai belonged to and Tep- WEE. 
resented her husband—his Shoe ie erede 
or turban or some piecè of t oes ur 
ing." "S 
cola love, it may seem ‘a of material 
strange, also led to sati. Some: j x Marco 
times, à grief-stricken mother Pan ya king 
committed sati on her son's pyre. 3, says. t 
It was known as ma sati. This is the bodies o! 
illustrated by the supreme sacr 1d me were 
fice performed by Gajja. She was Bs oric 
the mother of Ananda, the minis: d Qu ^ in 
ter of Harsa of Kashmir (AD 2. Friar Jor- 
1089-1101), who was killed in ue 
battle. In. Central India around a 
1879, records James Malcolm, )). Ibn [ 
two mothers concremated them- ünted on wit- 
- og TO Uurinng of a widow 
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in Bhagalpur in 
the police 
novel way of tackling 
e poured acid into the 

of the criminals they had 
managed to arrestand blinded them 


1980 
ihar - 


-in the most horrifying manner. The 


f the Bnagalpur Blindings 
that appeared in the press shocked 
the conscie 

Theoutcry of the Bhagalpur blin- 
dings. however. got muted altcr a 
while. The matter got lost some- 
where in the wheels of the legal 
machinery which  grinds ex- 
cruciatingly slowly and by no 
means surely. To date, neither have 
the perpetrators of the atrocity 
received salutary punishment nor 
“has justice been meted out to the 
victims. a 

But, even apart from the inability 
of state to right a blatant wrong car- 
ried out in the name of performing 
its legitimate functions of checking 
Jawlessness. there were otner aspects 
ofthe Bhagalpur blindings. For one. 
among those who were blinded were 
not only confirmed criminals but 
also militant leaders of agricultural 
labourers who were clubbed 
witn anti-social lumpen elements as 
deserving the summary punishment 
handed out by the enforcers oforder 
who had little use for the laws ofthe 
land. A far more disturbing 
aspect of the Bhagalpur blindings. 
was that they received a degree of 
local popular sanction. 


Frankenstein 


The population of Bhagalpur 
town had for long been terrorised by 
some of the noted criminals'of the 
area who had been nurtured by 
political patronage to become Fran- 
kensteinian monsters, As the nor- 
mal modes of checking such 
.criminality had become more and 
more ineffective in face of the politi- 
cal protection extended to 1L tne 
ordinary pcople of Bhagalpur. and 
in particular members of its respect 
able middle classes. had got 
brutalised in their own way. Norms 
of civic society did not seem to work, 
Hence, when the infighting among 
the political bosses of the area. 
including the present speaker Of the 
Bihar assembly. Mr Shiv Chandra 
Jha, and the present chief minister 
of the state, Mr Bhagwat Jha Azad. 
encouraged a group ot policemen to 
take, brutal action against a 
scion ofthe criminals, a part of the 
Bhagalpur public nct only connived 
Rd ut indeed applauded it. Pro- 
ds ions led ! y influential leaders of 
SE area were taken out in 

alps in defence of the 
ES icemen who carried out the blin- 

ngs in cold blood. EE 

SEN ^ 
ea imeut 20 say whether life 
the a art or art imitates life but 
SEIL success of the film 
Mr eae the superstar 
recalls d Bachchan certainly 
rutalis le horrors of the social 
ES ERR of Bhagalpur for those 
tinuatio; ill interested in the con- 
within T Of civilised behaviour 
Whati ndian society and the state. 

hatis disturbing i bini 
ilm and in gis that both in the 
idea ofthe real life situations; the 
aS € inefficacy of political and 

mal admini OEP caian 
meeting ESI istrative action in 
and the ima needs is emphasised 
through i ge of extra-legal action 
5" individual terrorism Or 


Police atrocities į 
Significa, Focities is endorsed. The 


nce of this fc f 
i > or the Indian 
p) Sannot be over-emphasised. 


u 
World ña lake the supposedly real 
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Expression Of A Fascist Ideology 


By ARVIND N. DAS 


image of the "super-cop" to han- 
dle crisis situation. For instance 
the recent induction in 
Bihar of a Madhya Pradesh cadre 
tough policeman' to tackle the 
increasing anarchy in the state is yet 
another case where essentially 
political problems are attempted to 
be solved by policing measures. The 
likelihood. however. is that the danda raj 
of the “poor man's Ribiero” will turn 
out io be counter-productive. 


Disorderly Elements 


But the malady is not limited onl; 
to tought-taking cops who, in 7 
pathetic gesture imitative of films 
invite disorderly elements in society 
to "come, »nake my day”. Even 
politicians, including those who 
have long standings in the profes- 
sion which is premised on the art of. 
the possible. have started adopting 
the same idiom. The Shahenshah- 
type midnight visit which the Bihar 
chief minister recently paid to 
crime-infested areas in Patna was 
accompanied by brave pronoun- 
cements by him of threatening to 
break the legs of those contragjors 
who build sub-standard buildings” 
which collapse before their appoin- 
ted time. Significantly. his visiz to 
crime-prone areas included a tour of 
police stations. Even more 
significantly the following days were 
marked by reports of "encounter: 
deaths" in the city and the region 
around,i- Cynical observers of the 
political charade in Bihar. whose 
number is legion, remarked that the 
Bihar police fired the first salvo to 
welcome the new chief minister 
throagh the mass rape it carried out 
at Pararia. 

Bihar » may be the most 
obvious worst-case example 
of the degeneration of the political 
processes to such an extent as to be 
fendered almost redundant but.the 
de-politicisation of civic society and 
even of the state is not restricted to these. 
The hoodlum behaviour by lawyers 
in Delhi who wilfully sabotaged 
strike ballots and assaulted each 
other physically was matthed in 
terms of a blow to institutions ofthe 
statæby the dramatic flourishing in 
the Lok Sabha of a briefcase full of 
currency notes representing the 
price of a self-confessed alcoholic 

arliamentarian from Tamil Nadu. 
The threat of boycott of Sikhs 
in Maharashtra by the Shiv Sena 
is part of the idiom of political” 
intercourse whereby the 
Prime Minister of the coustry 
characterises opposition members 
of Parliament if not members ofthe 
Planning Commission. as jokers. 

It is made out of the stuff of 
politics of hoodlums and hooligans 
cgiminals and clowns. And through 
this repeated denunciation and 
ridiculing of politics. large sections 
of the people. in particular the 
‘already patheticaily powerless petit 
"hourgeojs are sought to be convin 
ced that since this kind of politics 
colours all established institutions 
ofthe state and society. there 15 need 
for an alternative mode of public 
life. a mode shaped not by the peo: 
ple of this country but by some self 
appointed messiah _ who will 
emerges like Spiderman w the still of 
the night from far up on high. It is 
this terrifying meninis that is ane 

arri ugh the potent medi 
carried throug! po! nro 


viewers of Bes 
There have been p! 
this film and attempts have been 


made to stop its screening here and 


utside i ; rotests 
"either e the film first It is there. Unfortunately the prot 
that there ko dental nor exceptional have been centred on the medium 


Ur teen a reuniforcement of _ rather than the message. The extra 


film activities and proclivities of the | 
film's main protagonist, “Mr | 
Amitabh Bachchan. have led to | 
much of the protest Thése are, in | 
fact. incidentals. The problem with 

the film is not that it stars the Prime 
Ministers friend but that it is the 
articulation of a fascist ideology m 
which denigrates institutions of > f 
civilised society, institutions which ' 
have been enshrined by the Indian 
people into a democratic polity. It 
provides a substitute of extra-legal 
terrorism which is a brutalised 
peoples answer to social ills. 
Shahenshah is the popularisation of 
Bhagalpur blindings — ' 

There is an irony in this de- 
politicisation of politics, or in other 
words emergence of a fascit social | 
igeology. too. Hitler reached the ‘ 
position of absolute power by * 
cynically climbing the formal rungs 
of democratic politics along with 
exerting pressure of his Brownshirt 
hordes trom outside tne structure. 
Similarly the assertion of fascism 
through the ideological message of 
Shahenshah is also accompanied by 
an appeal, for the time being in any 
case. to the established norms of 
electoral politics. Indeed, the film 
itself is a campaign item. Repeated 
references in it to Mr Bachchan's 
constituency. Allahabad. his por- 
trayal in the film of one of his 
incarnations as the son of the soil 
of Prayag — Chhora Ganga kinare, 
wala invocation of the caste actor 

through the use of his father's caste 
name as an appeal to the social seg- 
ment which dominates the 
parliamentary constituency, are 
more electoral than cinómatic 
devices. In another similar film. the 
character portrayed by Mr Amitabh 
Bachchan gets elected to the legisla- 
ture. becomes chief minister and y 
in a dramatic finale of the assertion 
of lesitimised facism. mows down his 
Pentire cabinet with à machine gun. 
Since. Shahanshah stands some- 
where between the realm of fiction 
and fact. between cinema and reali- 
ty. one cannot predict its denouement 
with finality. but the portents of the 

message itself are enough to send a 

chill down the spine of any domoc- 

ratic citizen. 


. e 

Grim Foretaste 

The pity is that the seeds of fas- 
cism are likely to fall on fertile 
ground. The established institutions 
of the polity have indeed been so 
vitiated that there are ready buyers 
for an alternative which does away 
with set norms and the dirty busi- 
ness of dealing with the people. Judi- 


cial  acfivism. the inflated x 
importance of the press, the dis- 
ition of unelected 


l bodies in social 
g of norms by the 
thestrengthening 


irrelevan 
affairs of the 
all variations of the Shakenshah 
drome and hold the fo 
a'grave new world. 
Fortunately. h 


legitimate 
society. 
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N October 5, 1945,he wrote 
to Nehru. The letter, strik- 
ingly, was written — in fact, 
dictated — in Hindustani. The 
following is a working, at places 
literal, translation of the letter: 


If the difference really exists, 
people also should know. The 
Swaraj effort will suffer if they 
are kept in the dark. I have sai 


Chiranjiv: 7 
jiva Jawaharlal, that I stick entirely to the policy 


Chandra > 


` 


For some days | had been 
meaning to write to you, but 
could do so only today. 1 was also 


formulated by me in the Hing 


Swaraj. This is not a matter fo' 


mere reiteration. 1 have realise 


| fod War II was rich people and without the vocal . 
Indian Indepen- educated class. But that time is* SOME picture Quay on my 


language. I could not care less 


med round the 
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ure 10 raise with 
farlal Nehru, the 
e civilizational 
jd underlie the 


er, while the 
the alien dis- 


Of socialism, 


but decisive: 
lr opinion,” 
a Es some 
y 0 Start an 
MMithout the 
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not yet.” (The Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vol XXXVI 
p 174) . 

Having thus deliberately 
pushed into the background his 
larger conception of freedom, 
Gandhi seized the first Op- 
portunity to raise within the Con- 
gress Working Committee and 


uA w D 


with Nehru ,the question of so-e | 


cietal reconstruction in indepen- 
dent India. Within five weeks, 
between October and November 
1945, he broached this crucjal 
issue in two letters to Nehru. It is 


Works of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
massive and not unofteñ rep- 
etitious collection of virtually 
everything the Mahatma ever 
wrole or said in public. 

The exclusion is particulagly 
inexplicable because the letters 
have been mentioned in Ten- 
dulkars Mahatma(Vol VII, bp 
14-15), of Which source the edi- 
tor of Gandhi's Collected Works 
could not have been unaware. 

Be that as it‘may, the “letters 
deserve to be widely known. 
They represent what may, 


ment. Read along with Nehru's 
reply to the first of these two 
letters, they constitute a decisive 
moment in >the defeat of 
Gandhi's efforts to offer arac- 
tical challenge to «he Civ 


whether the picture resembles 
that of 1908. Nor should you. 
The point, after all, is not to 
prove something 1 had said 
earlier. The essential thing is to 
know what I maintain today. I 
believe that if India is to attain 
true freedom, and through India 
the world as well, then sooner or 
later we will have to live in 
villages — in huts, not in palaces. 
A few billion people can never 
live happily and peaceably in 
cities and palaces; nor by killing 


violence) the humam species is 
doomed to destruction. 

That truth and non-violence 
we can glimpse only in the sim- 
plicity of villages. That simplicity 
depends onethe spinning wheel 

nd on the essence contained in 
the spinning wheel. ] am not 
scared that the world scems to be 
moving backward. The moth 
whirls the wildest as it ap- 
proaches its doom and is burnt 
away while whirling. It is possible 
that India fails toget out of the 
whirl. It is my duty to ty, until 


“world at large. The essence of 
what I say is that the things 
required for human life must be 
individually controlled by every 
person—the individual cannot 
be saved without this control. It 


itute the wor t 
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By DARRYL D'MONTE 


N many ways. the recent inter quately against exterior threats. the 


ational workshop on architec- most dangerous of which 
tural conservation held at the quarrying of stone in the 


the 
icinity. 


Imediaeval- "dead" town of Cham- Such quarrying is a familiar pre- 
|paner. near Baroda. was unique. It dator around sites like Surajkund in 


was the first time that the 


iArchacological Survey of India 
ASI) lent its full fledged support to 


[a voluntary organisation, the „tourists (Hampi), unplanned 


|Baroad based Heritage Trust. The 
lhird organiser was the Indian 
[National Trust lor Art and Cultural 
| Heritage (INTACH) in Delhi 
| Whatis more.this is probably the 
| first time that a non governmental 
| group has drawn up a comprehen- 
| sive plan for an ancient site which 
| tries not only to seek ways and 
| means of preserving the ruigs— 
| many of which are still buried under 
the ground —but also to meet the 
needs of the local people Wing in 


the vicinity. In a word, “develop-- 


ment" too. Finally, the Heritage 
Trust recognised that unless steps 
were taken to promote the aware- 
ness among the public of the glory 
that is a site like Champaner. it is 
destined to “perish”. 5 

Indeed, Champaner. an hours 
drive on a highway from Baroda, 
bids fair to take its place among the 
three great deserted mediaeval 
towns of India, along with Fatehpur 
Sikri in the North and Hampi in the 
South. Coincidentally. their rise as 
well as subsequent*decline towa&ds 
the middle of the 46 century. were 
nearly simultaneous T 


Haryana and temples in the Nasik 
ranges. Elsewhere, other threats 
include a surfeit of pilerims and 


amenities" (stalls in front of the 
Buland Darwaza in Fatehpur Sikri), 
five star hotels with too many rooms 
with a view (Agfa) and an 
endangered sysicm itself 
Gaisalmer). 

Sites like Champaner may de pro- 
tected by creating special are 
development authorities, with 
overriding powers. 

Ali t00 often, the question of pre- 
serving the natigns heritage is 
posed in terms o! "development 
being necessdty : the environment is 
bound to be affected in the 
"peoples" interests. and all one 
should do is mitigate some of its 
undesiráble consequences. In the 
first plac who are these 
beneficiaries? Around Champaner. 
there are /0 quarries. employing® 
some 6,000 people: almost all are 
outsiders, ‘because the operations 
are fairly highly mechanised. the 
stone being used for construction 
The same iż true of ihe chemical 
industries that are sprouting up in 
the town of Halol,only 3km away 
or the reassive motor car assembly 
plant being erected not far away. 

The supreme irony is that Pan- 
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| workshop was: how best to preserve speciĝl incentives to move therequs in | 
ents mutes | atownlikeChampaner?Thoughthe although it is a predominantlyog oí ut 
veloped. Tie} | specifics of this site were being adivasi aréa with a fair sprinkling of from t 
except toke | analysed lessons could be drawn for nomadic herdsmen. In other words y the M ; 
„inevitably | all the 5.000 sites under the ASIS whatever the form of “development tance AT 
dustry exist | charge today,not to mention many that is being envisag dinthearea.it ze i 
| in witha | more thousand which are not dees not take into account the localthem 4 
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Champaner is vast complex of 
buildings which in a way sum up the 
history of central western India. It 
spans the stone age, moving into à 


residents’ interests. The rampant 


urbanisation proceeding apaceelop 


along the 
Ahmedabad belt. based larg 


Bombay Baroda vabie 
y OF anc 


fortified town in the time of the the exploitation of petrochemicals. pop 
Solanki kings of Gujarat. being or that mirrored in the nationa loca 
occupied by the Rajputs, reaching capita] region fround Delhi, does the 
not usually cater to the needs Oyisior 
under Sultan Mahmud Beghra And communities based on agriculturo way 


its pinnacle as the capitatof Gujarat 


tween the H ee after 1536. The Marathas of declining skills. ;. The } 
took it overin the 18th century and i wells 
the British in 1853,a(ter which it was Supreme Irony rity is 


hile so 


almost deserted. Baroda University 


In Champaner. which has a modyions 


archacologists began excavatingthe est 2200 people, as a monozgrapin this 
| man an] site from 1969. > prepared for the Heritage Trust by take 
at is why p The attraction of this vast com- the conservation architect, Nalmere ii 2 


r. It will 
dersu 
[un i 
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plex the walled city encompasses a Thakore, points out. “tourism” i* and 


itis not far [rom a major city Baroda 


800-metre-high mountain. 
Unfortanately, hardly anyone in 
Baroda has stepped on its hallowed 
slabs. even if they have visited the 
emple which overshadows it. The 
Same goes for pilgrims from all over 
Gujarat. This again is true of other 
Such locations throughout India. 
How many in Delhi go to Tughla- 


or Elephanta? 
Ma 


third of a square kilometre—is that already a highly’skilled and entirelye for 


selfaustaining service industryy ol 


cuisine, with no state subsidy of 
kind Ifthe objectives both o! prese 
vation and development are to con- 
verge. logic wofid dictate t | 
facilities for locals and pil 
should be upgraded ar 
then be ed, with 
mation, to visit the arc 
ruins as well. Local puides, 


is second only to Bangalore in its Around 3.000 people a day are was 
rate of urban growth and willshortly_ transported halfway up the hillnake 
have a millicn residents, Cham? accgmmodated in a wide variety vive ol 
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happens to fall within a reserve market commitices joined the 
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forest in Panchmahals district. even 
while the monuments within the 
Walled city are the responsibility of 
the ASI. That the forests are all but 
invisible today is another story. 
What is clear is that as things are. 
Neither has the forest department 
been able to look after the environs 


nor the ASI to protect the site ade- 
a 3 ise 


ifed Akali Dal in the presence 
of aee Singh Badal. Mr 
Amarinder Singh. and Mr Surjan 
Singh Thekedar and other senior 
leaders of the UAD. : 

Welcoming the new entrants Mr 
Badal emphasised the need for 
unity in Akli rank ande 
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put his vision was noble and his 
selfless pursuit of a humanc so- 
cicty. frecd from the shadow of 
war and the scourge of noverty. 
unquestionable. 

Henry Noel Brailsford died in 
his 805 in 1958 and for nearly 60 
vears wrote about politics and 
world affairs. whieh must be 
somcthing of a record. Kingsley 
Martin. not à man given to 
praising colleagues. called 
Brailsford "the finest British 
journalist of his timc". Michael 
Fool described him as "the most 
cloquent and incisive socialist 


the fourth estate 


Leventhal says that Brailsford 
was at his best as a foreign 
Correspondent and there again 
his most memorable reporting 
was based on first hand evidence 
on the images that imprinted 
themselves on his conscience", 
The Scenes of misery in the 
immediate post World War ] 
years in Central Europe "scared 
his conscience as nothing had 
before . His thinking for the next 
20 years was largely coloured by 
what he saw for himself. 


_Brailsford's literary style was 
distinguished in its economy of 


the hostile environment in which 
the Bolsheviks had seized power 
and the resistance to their grandi- 
ose plans might explain the E 
source of the terror. but "nothing f 
can excuse their cruelty” he 
added. 4 
He dismissed their doctrine of i 
world revolution as a defensive || 
reflex and thought that if only the 
capitalist powers would abandon 
their hostility. the Soviets would 
willingly turn to the more urgent } 
tasks of education and economic $ 
recovery. And though much that 
he saw in the early days of the? 
Soviet regime disappointed him. 


journalist of the age”. 


language. 11s use of historical 


his final verdict was enthusiastic: 
“This revolution will live to vin- |) 
dicate itself in history as the © 
greatest effort of the constructive ¿ 
human will since the French 3 
made an end of feudalism”. 
Like many reporters who bc- 
came editors, Brailsford, too. be-¥ 
came editor. but he saw in the $ 
editorship of the New Leader an 
opportunity to create what the 
British labour movement had 
ncver possessed — a journal of 
literary distinction. The advance 
of socialism was for him far more Mie 
a matter of education than of fq 
political mobilisation and i 
Brailsoford hoped that the New d ! 
Leader would give its attention {f 0 
not merely to political issues but g 9 
to the arts, music, poetry and Y 
science. 


Brailsford hated Nazism. be- 
lieved Hitler had a “diseased fi 
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Leventhal traces Brailsford’s 
life from the "20s, to the turbulent? 
*30s and the frightening "40s 
through his writing: 
Chamberlain's appeasement pol- 
icy disgusted Brailsford and in-| 
spired “the sharpest indictment Y a. 
ofthat policy “to appear in the R: t 
non-Communist press al thele ntu 
time". “Those who found solace ee 
in the reprieve’, Brailsford wrote m. E 

wn 
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^ MODEL JOURNALIST: Henry Nocl Brailsford. 


* The Last Dissenter3H. N. Brailsford And His World: 
By F.M. Leventhal (Clarendon Press, Oxford, £ 25) in Reynolds, "should face the fa 
22 that we have saved our skins and a 

ined {ana 


lost our honour. We have gain 


and its lucid analysis. 
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Vijayalakshmi Pandit, among Brailsford lacked ` Keynes a ing" 
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Dann. Brailsford That such a man as Brailsford demo 
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satirical touch. But where Keynes E i 
ever lived makes one feel proud BA o 


others, greeted. him. Brailsford 
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policy- 3 was often too doctrinaire and attributed the mistakes of t c ES i x 
but a distrusted capitalism to the point Peace Conference to human guile of our profession. Ths via Heck) j 
as a dissenter when. discussing the’extigetion and stupidity. Brailsford ascribed — fearless man. who or ind 
tightly said thay OE freedom in Hungary before Europe's problems to the "death readers 10 recover Br des M an 
Who exulted i World War I he could contend throes of bankrupt capitalism — its obliterated menegy a anig 
Of power What even if freedom were tem- and the malignant influence of forgotten precip RU UN 
md to bol porarily eclipsed. it was 4 France". morality". As he gre Ree e 
Ua] i See t justifiable price for the destruc” like Bernard Shaw. H. ESF was filled Sn ba EA d 
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l insisting that "it is t0 make 
Russia safe for British profitects 
that we are trying to impose upon 
her the rule of a clique of Tsarist 
soldiers and to bring back after 
Wo years of an intellectual. re- 
naissance, the dark ages of po- 
‘groms and miracles of priest 


Y ridden schools". When he wrote 
ESE imperialism. he dipped his 
nen in acids 
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` other observer" 


the first time, Was convinced that 
Brailsford' s observations on the 
Soviet Union "are likely to be 
more accurate than those of any 
— a great jribute 
fo a foreign correspondent. 
Brailsford did not disappoint his 
admirers. Much as he hated capr- 
talism. he was not unaware of 
what was going on 1n that newly 
fiberated land. He coi thal 


form of action. Leventhal says 
that Brailsford was “enough the 
child of Victorian liberalism to 
believe. that the citizen of a 
democratic society would ` re- 
spond in enlightened fashion if 
political issues were properly ex- 
plaincd". Ht was that conviction 
that infused his writing with such 


urgency and vigour. 
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EWSPAPER owners in 

NS "West are no. more 
; Jable than anyone else to 
change their spots. Yet in one 
important respect the contem- 
porary breed diflers from the 
vintage of some years ago.. ey 
make no bones about being in the 
business to make money and ! 
they nurse any highminded ideas 
of setting the world to rights they 
| are careful to keep it to them- 
selves. 

Muggeridge s Old Savoury, the 
owner of the Accringthorpe 
Courier, 1$ unblessed by any 
modest notion of his or his 
papers limitations. He is con- 

vinced and has managed to per- 
suage others over the years that 
the “Courier, under his en- 
lightened guardianship, is a 
moral force, prescribing the stan- 
dards by which men and events 
should be eternally judged, and 
Í preaching the liberal principles 
f that do so much more to flatter 
the preacher's ego than anything 
else. All of which is a recipe for 
> sanctimonious humbug, for the 
pioiolerane that lies embedded in 
| tcpid liberalism and is not slow 
“to surface, and for that particular 
{intoxication which afflicts those 

who think of themselves as 
missionaries for the public good. 
| No one who has lived in the 
Sritish empire cannot possibly 
iot know of the pretentious emp- 
iness of this brand of liberalism, 
o self-regardingly concerned for 
he rights of the “natives” and 
Pi he underdog, and so smugly 
ILI ntrenched in the abstractions of 
a heir moral certitudes. It was the 
Boop» pious face of im- 
!perialism whose eyes never- 
“theless remained steadily fixed 
"re On the main chance. 
When Muggeridge joined the 
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India 


UMANITY world-wide is 
undergoing the processes ofa 
rofound transformation which 
p ts its very existence at stake, The 
Papelling force of this process is the 
revolutionary development of 
science and technology. e 
""No force in history has playe 
such a decisive role in the reshaping 
of human society and the remould- 
ing of human personality as the 
owth of machine pucr ang ie 
elate press in areas of scienc 
rele Phnology Some thinkers. 
such as Karl Marx. have attributed 
virtually a living power of its own 
tothe rise and future development of 
industry and capital Mahatma 
Gandhi also felt it to be the major 
challenge that confronted mankind. 


Today An 


The Politics Of Transition 


: By SURINDAR SURI 
System though it was poor. largel 
illiterate and underdeveloped Ite 
rate -of economic growth and 
educational Progress was com- 
pared with those of other under- 
developed Countries. Much more 
crucially, however. India had to look 
Lo the industrially developed coun- 
tries, particularly the more advan- 
ced western ones. for Providing the 
model that it must emulate. 

This was important for the latter. 
both in respect of their trade 
relations as well as for strategic con- 
siderations. Unlike China, India did 
not aspire to become a permanent 
member of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil but took a back seat. though con- 
tinuing to moralise as leader of the 
non-aligned movement Yet these 


However. in spite of all the'añalyses jissues cannot be ignored any longer. 


and warning by far-sighted thinkers, 
the actual course of events world- 
wide has been one of drift. 
Whether industrial growth and 
the related activities are subjected to 
planned development or allowed to 
take the path of free enterprise, the 
results are pretty much the same 
everywhere. including in India. The 
reason is that the focus of public 
attention of government control, or 
of free enterprise development has 
all been on the material and 
economic aspects. with the human 
factor being more or less neglected. 
What happens to man. his mind. his 
feglings his social bonds and 
relations, his beliefs and values—all 
this remains virtually beyond the 
concern of planners. industrialists, 
governments and even scholars 
One of the saddest experiences one 
can have today is to witness the 
robotization of men and women in 
the developed industrial societies; 
outwardly. they are well-off and 
healthy. but the meaning of life has 
been lost religious beliefs and 
values have become irrelevant and 
the inner emptiness grows apace. 


Economic Growth 
The situation is characteristic of 
the .So-called post-industrial 
Societies. which are several stages 
ahead of India. However. the same 
Spectre looms ahead of us here; the 
Signs are ominous enough. The fact 
of the matter is that India: has 


| already made the critical transition 


from an agrarian society to one 
Which is primarily industrial. It is 
now“ capable of an autonomous. 
self-propelled «industrial and 


¡economic development. Virtually all 


[experts from abroad who have 


ROC the conditions of growth in 
{India are of that opinion: “Whatever 


We. the industrially-deve! 5 
tries are ee 


k ire capable of producing. so - 


is India; 
oom the'time of India's indepen- 
haste the present. the country 
AER been: designated as 
} Bror developed" or “developing”. 
gee da the third world. etc. This 
literali been accepted and evén 
[hou h hee by the Indian elite, even 
e en ue world powers wanted to 
Indi "Ier own purpose in placing - 
a in that Category. India was 


pad 
j mired for its democratic political 
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. The industrial'economic dynamism 
that has been generated in India 
already and which is bound to grow 
rapidly in the coming years. will 
either be grasped and moulded in a 
creative and construétive manner or 
it will begin to haunt and destroy its 


creator like the  Frankenstein's 
monster. 
Crucial Point Z 


The internal disarray, from the 
prevalence of corruption. growth of 
terrorism, the loss of credibility of 
political leadership. to the external 
relations 3uch as the self-destructive 
arms race against Pakistan. military 
involvement in Sri Lanka—all these 
are but the signs of even greater 
challenges that await us in the 
future, ? 

The pointis that the industrial- 
technologicál progress and its spin- 
off in economics. transforms 
virtually all aspects of life. par- 
ticularly the one that is the dearest to 
thea Indian people-namely. their 
religious beliefs and practices. As 
mentioned earlier. religious faith as 
a living realify has virtually been 
swallowed up in the march of scien- 
tific and technological progress in 
the so-called developed societies. 
creating, a vacuum of beliefs and 
values. In India also this process of 
transformation is underway. giving 
rise io the dichotomy of secularism 
on one side and fundamentalism on 
the other. 

The choice that is generally pre, 
sented is either to marginalise 
religious beliefs and values or to 
stick even more passionately t? 
these and treat them as unalterable 
and all-important) However. as the, 
surge of communal violence in dif- 
ferent parts of India testiltes. 
peither of the two alternatives is via- 
"ble. Progress along the path ol 
sscularism will lead to the inner 
emptiness to which the developed 
societies have been driven. whereas 
the consequences of fundamen- 
talism are visible n gm is happen- 
ing in Iran and elsewhere. 

i he e aS is a synthesis of 
science and religion. transcending 
both of these in the conventional 
sense. The crucial point here is that 
man is no longer able to rely upon 
extraneous forces that sustained his 
faith in the past. If humanity ts now 
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in the position to destroy itself by the 
use of nuclear and other weapons. 
then its survival and well-being have 
come to depend upon its own sense 
of self-responsibility and practical 
wisdom. This is the crux of the. 
matter, y 
For India as a nation. however. a 
preliminary step is its assumption of 
responsibility for its economic and 
social development There is no 
sense in'considering ourselves as an 
under-developed society whose 
future progress depends upon the 
help and guidance of the developed 
societies. If it is understood that this 
course would lead us to follow the 
self-destructive path of the 
developed socicties by ignoring our 
own capability to plan and execute 
the goals and objectives that we our- 
selves decide upon. then the course 
of action will be clear. To ignore 
these implications of the new situa- 
uon would lead us to repeat the 
tragedy suffered by other countries 
in similar circumstance such as 
Germany and Italy under fascism. 
India is today ripe for a genuine 
self-reliant development The 
government must concentrate its 
energy on the self-development of 
the nation. Political leaders must 
understand their role as represen- 
tatives of a powerful and highly 
dynamic nation. To begin with. the 
internal disparities of income and 
development must be tackled 
through the proper utilisation of our 
own human and material resources. 
Instead of having to deal with young 
men and women who turn to Nax- 
alism or terrorist activities, the youth 
should be inspired to go to the 
poorer parts of the country to help in 
the uplift of the backward strata. s 


I*emocratic Society 


Gandhi told us that every terrorist 
is a potential idealist willing to sac- 
rifice his life for a worthy cause. It is 
time to make use of this remarkable 
insight. India's national identity has 
been appropriately defined as com- 
prising unity in diversity. Different 
regional moveménts have promoted 
their distinctive identities, enriching 
that of India as a whole in the pro- 
cess. Now the time has come when 
the joint responsibility for manag- 
jng Indias endogenous growth 
potential needs to be developed 
nationwide in a co-operative 
manner. 

In our demoriti® society it is 
necessary that the common people 
should share that perspective of the 
leadership. Thus. the reality of 
India as an essentially developed 
society should be shared with the 
it is something that they 
can already guess from the style of 
living of the well-to-do classes. It is 
equally crucial that problems and 


< 


issues facing the nation today and | 


tomorrow should be examined and 
implemented, not. according to | 
requirements “of political , 
expediency or the ideas and 
inclinations of any individual or 
group. howsoever eminent, but in à 
systematic scientific and democratic 
manner. 
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c and Sanskrit works, 
for the concepts that 
prolific and? sophisti- 
cated expression in iconography. 
She dates and outlines the texts 
1hat formed the base for Vaish- 
nava iconography in the South — 
the Pancharatra and Vaikhanasa 
Agamas— presenting traditional ar- 
guments and quoting scholars ‘n 
the field who have earlier worked 
on it. 
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Tracing the growth of an idea 
into a concept and ite final pre- 
sentation gis à concretised system 
with a struciure^can be a fasci- 
nating and absorbing exercise. 
When that idea is the growth of 
a living god who rules the heares 
of living men, it stops being a 
mere siudy in art history. Any 
scholar worth the name, in deal- 
ing with a living religion parii- 
cularly, must strike chords that 
reverberate with living echoes. 
Champakalakshmi manages to do 
that. She brings Vishnu in the 
Tamil couniry alive. The expres- 
sion of a religious idea through 
centufies of sculpture and song 
are gven a contempor imme- 
diacy. How the Vedic, solar Vish- 
nu took ia Narayana, the Cosmic 
Purusha and also absorbed Vasu- 
deva-Krishna, the teaching Lord 
of the Bhagavad Gita and the 
bucolic, sportive, —flute-playing 
heart-stealing hero-deity of the, 
epics and the Puranas, to finally 
become the germ of an idea that 
grew till it became a spreading 
pantheon, is the story of Vaish- 
navism in the South. The story 
does not stop there. Visimu had 
his vyuhas, emanations or "split- 
ting into many" — Balarama, 
Krishna, Pradyumna, | Sambha; 
his avátaras, when he incarpated 
for specific purposes. How Vaish- 
nava worship started with the 
Panchaviras, the five Vaishni 
heroes, and devéioped into vyuha 
worship and finally the avataric 
representations and the popularity 
of the sayana (reclining) and 
po 
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references a little more. Herenstes 

provide Tamil quotations in the 

Roman script with no transla- 
tions; only the Tamil fead- 
er who could have read the Tamil 
original anyway, benefits. They 
serve only the purpose of estab- 
lishing the extent of the author's 
researches, which, surely, is only 
partly the point of aa authorita- 
Rive book. 

The bibliography and  foot- 
notes are exhaustive. The appen- 
dix of sketches is help’ul but the 
photographs are poor in quality. 
They could have been better, and 
so also their reproduction. The 
text deserves a better visual pre- 
sentation. 
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ENTARY elections in 
ARAN 67 punctuated socio- 

E change butsince then things 
i EC different. Those inclined to 
us ch of à muchness in poll after 
do well to reflect thats 
f 4l] all its rigours. Was stt 
feudalism: wt of thc first general 


es 


electo electorate then virtually lived 
beyond the reach of the moncy 
e nomy. Today the country faces the 
1 challenge not so much of completing 
i | is unfinished industrial revolution as 
j of coming to terms with the microchip 
| and the social wansformation that 
is implies. 
Ar eicountry took a giant leap for- 
ward towards democratisation with 
the enactment of the Constitution in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| franchise "soon afterwards. For the 
| next 17 years. its political development 
| was rapid. Indeed. it remained well in 
| advance of the socio-cconomic pro- 
| gress that the elected government 
ushered in or catalysed. In this,period. 
| Indian federalism, rooted asitis in his- 
|. torical. cultural ana linguistic diversity 
| and the political structure inherited 
from the raj. acquired new sinews. The 
linguistic reorganisation of the states, 
|. largely completed by the mud-fifties. 
not only satisfied a deep-scated.urge It 
also buttressed the” constilutio 
| powers of the states with cmotio 
| underpinnings and. indiregtly. stre 
|! thkened the Centre by enavling il to 
| draw tts authority from stronger sia 
| 
| 


Simultancously. popular participation 
in the processes of government 
increased manifold with the growth of 
panchayati raj institutions. By ihe 
mid-sixties, the chairman of the zila 
parishad. not the local MP or MLA. 
became the main dispenser of pat- 
ronage and the principal mediator in 
sectional conflicts at the district level 
in many slates. 


New Sinews 


All this also provided a favourab 
environment for laying the ground- 
' work for progress towards economic 
self-reliance through methods with 
] which the palitical elite of the day > 
conceptually familiar. Land reforms. 
Consolidation of holdings and the 
ingredients of the n irm strategy— 
extension, irrigation, better seeds, fer- 
Ulisers and pesiicides—as means of 
Mansiocming the countryside werc 
um understood. So was the impor- 
nce of hydro-electric stations, steel 
aE oil refineries, heavy machine- 
on Bue Rane trucks, tractors and so 
SUR n 5 to the limited resource 
funds) d Skills even more than of 
PON us actual achievement on the 
Bv are eee facilities Wise 
sue mes ssly inadequate to take 
AUS political development and a 
is £ population. 
ns to explain the severe 
general 3 reece by the Congress in the 
Unprevede ion of 1967 in terms of the 
econom ented crisis that beset the 
drought h WO successive ycam of 
A ad then caused acute and 


widespread distre É 
no pua distress. Prices had scaled 


A Major Hurdie To Progress 


1950 and the introductiog of the adult * 


ising demands generated elalented young men and women, nur 


“economy has t 


ation Of Politics 
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By K.C. KHANNA 

fall-out, > 

, Butin fact there was more to it than 
just that. The strong impulse imparted 
Lo the process of political modernisa- 
tion by the founding fathers of the 
Gonstitution had also lost its momen- 
tum by 1967. Mr Jawaharlal Nehru 


mical proportions, On the other hand. 
food procurement and distribution 
were the main issue in the general elec- 
tion of 1967: today the country’s prin- 
cipal concern is how to pay for the 
storage of its bulging food stocks The 
governments management of the 
economy since the mid-sixties has 
been a long dreary story of missed 
opportunities. 
_ Perhaps nothing illustrates the 
increasing divergence between the 
electoral process and the economic 
reality since 1967 than the precipitate 
decline in the importance attached to 
policy formulations by all political 
parties. Anti-Congressism first 
emerged to thc fore on the eve 
ofthe fourth general clection when the 
a disparate opposition parties tried to 
engage the dominant Congress in 
straight contests Even so, a left-wing 
orga tion like the Praja Socialist 

_ How badly the country's major Party was sufficiently principled not 
institutions—the bureaucracy, the 10 have any truck with any other party. 
judiciary. the police and electoral pro- . seven parties in Kerala— 
cess itself (through the incubus of including CPM. CPI SSP. RSP. 
money and muscle power)—have been Muslim League and Kerala Socialist 
vitiated and eníecbled since need not Party—and two in Orissa—the 
detain us here too long, The subject Swatantra and the Jana Congres 
has been already dealt with in otfler approached the electorate on the basi: 
arucles on this page and elsewhere. ofa common" minimum programme" 
Suffice it to say that the penchant for This time most attempts at sei 
personalised politics has by no means adjustments have cynically disregar 
heen confined to the Congress leaders ded such ideological niceties 
alone. Since 1967, if not earlier, the The reasons are not far to seek. Pro 
stalwarts 3f the various non-Congress gressively since 1967 parliamentan 
parties, have indeed, shown lesser res- Clections have heen won or lost hy pro- 
traint in inflicting body blows to jectine the personality of the rival 
institutional efficiency or autonomy Party leaders not differences in tons 
athan the Congress bigwigs. Mrs Indira term policies or programmes To the 
Gandhi included. Whether they have extent issues count at all they are 
been in or out of office has not made largely parochial—shifting of a public 
the slightes difference to the war of sector plant here. building a railway 
attrition they have been so relentlessly line there. increasing the support price 
waging on that front of the predominent regional crop and 

The results are plain for alllto sec: SO Om Even sa. cconomic develop- 
Since 1967. the society has been on the Mept such as it is has effectively 
mo’, the economy on the whole has outstripped political progress and the 
been relatively stagnant and the polity, hiatus has been growing Tis clear that 
instead of developing further, has been the impulse to narrow the gap will not 
actually sliding back. The panchayati come from voters: it must come from 
raj institutions have been reduced to a the top. 
mockery as the slate governments 
have tried to gather all the powers in 
their own hands Only to lose most ot 
them. in turn. to the grasping Centre. 
-Bereft of participation in their own 
governance, the people increasingly 
express their discontent with the sys- 
tem dy resorting to protest demon- 
strations or violence in the streets. The 
“government” as such has lost a gocd 
deal of its authority to the hoodlum. 
the organised criminal, the gangster 
and the terrorist. 

At the same tjme. ironically. the 
massive investments made during the 
Nehru era in developing skills in 
science and technology and in the 
economic infrastructure have been 
yielding in a way- rich dividends. 


the government may have shared his 
vision but they certainly did not share 
his concern for building strong. self- 
reliant, self-regenerating institutions 
to attain sel goals. They had a per- 
sonalised view of politics and they 
began to depend on manipulation and 
manoeuvre rather than on organisa- 
tion and innovation to get into or 
@retain the saddle. 

E 


War Of Attrition 


Glaring Imbalance 


Even a massige majorily cannot 
shield the new government from the 
crippling consequences of ihe glaring 
imbalance between political and 
economic development. That apart il 
must realise that the country will. 

ebecome increasingly ungovernable 
unless whole gamut of laws and pro- 
cedures, evolved in the late “forties or 
early ‘fifties, are thoroughly revamped 

in the light of thy calities Drawn 
up to deal ess@htially with an economy 
of shortages they were designed to 
conserve resources and damp down 
demand Today the economy is in an 
expansionary phase: it suflers from 
gross under-utifisation of installed 
capacity and lack of purchasing 

power. It desperately needs freedom 

from red-tape and curbs on growth. 

Indeedsthe system cannot survive in 
this competitive world without y. 
massive infusion of the gains of thc 
new microchip revolution Banking. 
tax collection andfoflice management 
must be rapidly computerised. Educ 
tion will have to be vocationalised. 

nm hn: e 1 Cer c. D 
towards selFreliance: at another, it is. Anana s A R E 
more fractured than ever before WE be signifi at ee 
nore IM the population is stilt will have to re siailicanily cab 
ri hedand educated to be attract: talent an: 
has reached astrono- job mobility. 


tured by elite educational institutions 
or the competitive forces of the 
marketplace, have made good despite 
the corrupyon. tbe ineptitude and the 
irrationalities that vitate public 
administration rather than dug to any 
help they may have received from the 
politically motivated evolution of 
public policy. Thus, at one level the 
aken significant strides 
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ractise the gen they specialise in barbe 
P b ople be er ed com- 
rt of offending pe P ment and in verbal combats. The 
B emies exchanges between Áncurin Be- 
enemi€S- yan and Winston Churchill are 


famous. Churchill called Bevan 
and his 1k vermin. Bevan him- 
of Chúrchill: "He is a 
| from petrified ad- 
Churchill was 


for 


being ungracefully de- 
lighiiul and they spect- 
barbed com- 
bal com- 
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LECTIONS are like wrest- 
ling bouts, like battles. 
We expect them io create 
tension and excitement. But in 
a democracy ihe real battles 
are verbal. Even if there 15 2 
clash. of personalities what makes 
the contests exciting is the cut 
and thrust of debate, the con- 
frontation of ideas. All this iS 
absent in the present elections nm 
our country. We hear 2 great deal 
oi empty speeches. «There IS 2 
lot of noise, the loud shouting 
of slogans, the brash advertising 
resorted to by parties, but there 
is no eloquence. Gf course there 
js the usual trading of charges 
and the exaggerated claims the 
candidates make for themselves 
and their parties. However loud 
they sound they are really dumb. 
There is no humour in them 
though some of them make them- 
selves laughable or say laughable 
things. The whole exercise is drab, 
insipid. 

The candidates are even igne- 
rent of the art of abuse. Malice, 
vituperation, invective — these 
have a placeoin politics if used 

with wit and imagination. It is 
all part of the campaign of inflict- 
ing wounds without drawing 
blood. We do not also, know how 
to be irreverent without really 
meaning to hurt. Even an offen- 
sive remark becomes likeable if 
it is laced with humour. 
a Not many Indians have prac- 
fied the gentle art of offending 
people and creating enemies. Qaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah had a talent for 
abuse and he used it effectively 
to serve his political purposes. In 
the post-independence period one 
cannot think of any Indian who 
Ten UU morc vicious tongue 
crishna Menog. He was a 
elarian tiger whose fangs Jeft 
Ímanent scar on his victims. 
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Historical Research should ' be 
=presentative of all shades 
mun, ana if the reco iu- 
tion of ICHR is any indication of 


now academic institutions are go. reluctant to talk, and one official s 


ing to be run it would seem that 
there is 2 tendency to take more 
and more people 
one particular shade of opinion.” 
Professor R. S. Sharma of Delhi 
University has also sharply critic- 
ized the exelusion of Indian Hist- 
ory Cangress from the reconstitut- 
ed ICHR. He has said that the 
Congress had a role to play dur- 
ing the freedom struggle, and its 
exclusion has come as a shock, It 
is strange that people known for 
their communal view of history 
have been taken. į 


It is also significant that two 
members of the outgoing council, 
Professor V. N. Dutta and Pro- 


fæsor B. Tripathi, who are closely | 
associated with the Indian Hist-| 


ory Congress, have been denied a 
secong term. It is stated that the 
axe Qn Professor Sripathi 
fallen because ha protested | 
against political and bureaucratic! 
interference in Indian Historical} 
Review, the agademic journal. of 
ICHR. Both Professor Tripathi 
and Professor Dutta had also 
opposed grant of ICHR fellowships 
to its own membds. 


has The new council reads like a 
andAWho's Who of the Indian History 


f 


for 


A 'cifde Protessor B. N. Puri 


and Culture Society, which was 
ounded during the Janata regime 
with the assistance of the RSS. 
some of the prominent members 
f the reconstituted council in- 
and 
Professor K. æ. Nizami, both for- 
mer presidents of the Society; 
Professor V. A. Narain, 


K. D. Bajpai, Professor 
emaniam, Professor T. 
and Profess8r Ritti 
of the society. 

It is recalled ¡Bat it was during 
the Janata regime that a concert- 
ed attempt was made at the in- 
stance of the society to transfer 
ihe ICHE's Towards Freedom Pro- 
ject to {Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
and there*had been widespread 
protest from the Indian History 

ngress and otheg hN£ory bodies. 
uri — and 

in the T r 
tie campaign to discredi; 
CHR at that time. , 
. The comnyinal and" chauvinist 
stand of the' Indian History and 
Culture Society on important hist- 
orical issues is well-known, and 
in fact $ 1980, the then Bihar 
Chief Mimster, Dr Jagannath 

shra, was persuaded by his 


. Subrah- 
. Ravindran 
1 members 


o 


— — arty not to associate himself with 


ils conference in Patna after he 

ad agreed to inaugurate it. 

The question that is being ask- 
ed now is whether the Consress/I) 
nas changed Its attitaide towards 
the society, and is coming closer 

- do the latter’s view of socio-histor- 
leal issues? “The manner in which 
ihe new council has been packed 
with? the representatives of the 
society to ihe total exclusion of 


seculér historians is disturbing 
Ser might Tend edge io the view | 
-- that the ruling party is trying to : 


pease the Hindu fundamental- 
iss”, E one AistorAn, not con- 
ected with ICHR. 
Meanwhile, 
d by the dropp 


ing of Dr Barun 
e and Professor Mishra have not 
et been filled up and it is learnt 
hat the society is trying to have 
its men taken ln. The term of 
the outgoing council had ended in 
November 1881, and ironically it 
was the Indian History Congress 
which had been demanding its 
Nearly reconstitution. The Council 
as 26 members, of which 18 are 
upposed to be historians and 'he 
est are taken from the 2 


“nas; 


y former 
secretary of the society; Professor 


Professor E ERAS 


of 
the 
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of India, University Grants Com- 
mission, and the council itself. 


Senior ofíicials. of fhe ICHR are 


who did not want 


suid that the cou DOM quoted 


in fact had 


representing nothing to do with if. “It is al, 


done by the Ministry of Rduca- 
tion, and from < ^ YA kere 
not in /ieture," he said. 
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frequently mentioned was the 
destruction of the temple 'n 
Somnath ‘in Western India. 
Destroying temples had an- 
other advantage. He could 
clam, as he did, that he-had 


obtained — religious merit by 
destroying images” (p. 36). 
Similarly, reference has been 
made in this book to Aurang- 
zeb's religiqus policy as a 
contributory factor leading to + 


the decline of ih» Mughal Em- 
pire (p. 132), though this mom- 
entous event has been explain- 
ed in multi-cóusal tens rather 
than exclusively in «terms of 
Aurangzeb's religious policy, as 
the memorandum and the Cor- 
respondent would have liked 
Ker to do. o 
The Correspondent has con- 
tented himself with merely re- 
producing ełtracts : from Har- o 
bai Mukhia's article — in the 
Communabsm and the Writing 
of Indian History. but we are 
not informed of why he found 
them objectionable. One takes 
it that in the Correspondent's 
view the excerpts stand self- 
condemned. Anyway. the first 
excerpt seeks to suggest that 
the State 1n Medieval India was 
not the only agency of effect- 


pr various reasons 


the quotation 
|; Thapar's book as 
tatement regard- 
f neither of them 
ance to the con- 
{our books under- 


les In the article, as 
prandum, are base 

fal errors or on a 
passages. Ti ap- 


i The 2a.. 
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LI 


ing conversions to Islam, partic- 
warly at the mass leves in- 
` deed, conversions occurred 
through a number of agencies 
as weli as processes and over 
a long period of time. 

lt one looks at the demo- 
Sraphie map. of pre-partition 
India, it becomes 'obvious that 
the massive conversions took 
place ın four peripheral re- 
gions of the country, namely, 
Kashmir, West Punjab (now 
Pakjstan). East Bengal? (now 
Bangladesh) and Malabar- And 
in- these regions the: so-calle 
Muslim State (a term coined by 
James Mill) . had traditionally 
5 a / been the weakest, In the heart" 
land of: the “Muslim” empire» 11 
Delhi, O.P. and Bihar, the Mus- 
pus have always been à minor- 
yay: 
- “At any rate this is one inter- 
pretation and*we do notsee why 
a historian should stand. con- 
demned for offering it in $ 
book published atd distributed 
by a private firm. 

Similarly,. the passage .. in 
Freedom Struggle, regarding 
leaders tacking political faith in 
the masses, quoted in the 
memorandum apd the article. 


le Correspondent 
JM necessary to 

des against the 
i: je consulted the 
on of each of 
:Sasity available 
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historians, - ROMILA! 
CHANDRA and HAR- 
provide a defence of the 
written by them which 


have aroused public controversy. This is in 
article “History, 


Historian 
ed in these columns on 
16, 1977. 


occurs in the section on the 
national movement before 1905 
and specifically refers to the 
Moderates and not to Gandhi, 
Nehru and Patel as the writers 
of the memorandum and the 
Correspondent wrongly assert. 
Both Freedom Struggle and 
Modern India specifically point 
out that the area in which” 
the extremists and Gandhi-era 
nationalists were more ad- 
vanced than the Moderates was 
their greater faith in the 
massés.and their extension of 
the movement to include the 
Masses. ° 

Bipan Chandra has also been 
accused of attacking Tilak and 
Aurobindo Ghosh for brniging 
about a rift between Hindus 
and Muslims. All Bipan Chan- 
dra has said is that though 
leaders- like Tilak and Auro- 
bindo consciously desired 
Hindu-Muslim unity and were 
ardent nationalgts, as an un- 
intended result of their adop- 
tion of ceriain Hindu religious 
symbols like Shivaji and Gan- 
pau festivals, the Muslims were 
nlienated, This enabled . the 
British to mislead many Mus- 
Jims and widen the gap be- 
tween them and the Hindus . 
(Modern India pp. 252-53). 

The quotation from Romila 
Thapars History of India re- 
garding Jaziya. even though 
irrelevant to the discussion. | 
nonetheless has been misunder- | 
stood by the Correspondent. | 
The statement does not by any | 
means * justify the Jaziya; it | 

emphasizes tha® there | 

were a variety of constraints on | 
the arbitrary ^ apace ‘of i 
ciya—a very different pro- 
Non from she Correspond- 
ent's understanding of it. = 

The sepsiahce of the charges 
levelled =n the memorandum 
and by Me: Correspondent are 
that medieval and modern In- | 
dian history has not been pre- | 
sented in terms of religious 
conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims; that Rana Pratap and 
Shivaji have mot been portray- ; 
ed as “heroes frum^whom they | 
would like their ct drer: tut 
draw inspiration’, This charge i 
of course, 15 quite valid. His- ! 


onlv 


tery has not been interpreted = 


jn these books im mono-eausal ^ 
terms viewing all conflicts a8 
religious conflicts as it was 
often presented by some early 
historians, both British and 
Indian: an attempt has on the 


other hand been made to see | 


ihe long history of such a vast 
country im all its complexities © 
Zncluding religion. — Neither i 
Rana Pratap nor Shivaji nor, | 
for that mater any other his- 
torical personality 
seen HE hero, for the purpose 
of history is to understand the 
societies of the past - rather 
ihan provide material for hero 
worship. 

Like the memorandum, the 
Correspondent — also charges 
these historians of being Com- 
munists; mercifully, uniko the 
memorandum. he has not simui 
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eval and Modern 
been prescribed as text-books 
for middle ard secondary 


j and that the 


“HE Governhient's re- 
urted move to with- 
raw certain books 

on history  publish- 

J ed by ihe National 
Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training, and the 
National Book Trust has led 
to considerable excitement 
and passionate reactions 
rather than cool appraisal of 
the issues involved. 

The controversy relates 10 
the following books: (1) Medi. 
eval India by Romilla Thapar. 
(2) Modern India by Bipan 
Chandra, (3) Freedom Struggle 
py Bipan Chandra, Amales Tri- 
pathi and Barun De, (4) Anci- 
ent India by R. S. Sharma, and 
(5) Communalism and the 
Writing of Indian History by 
Romilla Thapar, Harbans 
Mukhia and Bipan Chandra 

Of these, the books 
india 


have 


schools. Freedom Struggle was 
sponsored ' by the "National 
Book Trust and the book 
Writing of Indiare Histora- was 
financed by the Indian “Cáuncil$ 
of Historicah- Research. Alf 
these books, naturalty, bear the! 
stamp of Government author- 
ity. 

Some well-known .historians 
that these 
carefully planned 
and. were written. with set 
ideas, he authors see only 
cerjain things with set 


are of the view 
books. were 


eyes 


Medi- ` 


Have historians the right to interpret his- 
tory according to a particular 
Should textbooks be “committed”? 


- ideology? 
These 


are some of the questions raised in this ana- 

lysis of the reported Government move tó 

withdraw some controversial NCERT and 

National Book Trust books from school cur- 
ricula. 


refer to the fact that Aurang- 


zeb made an offer to the Guru ^ 


that he should eithe 
Islam or face death opis 


The Guru. of coiürse, refus 
the king's offer, They also o, 
understand why Dr Thapar has 
not listed Aurangzeb's EA 
intolerance as one of the main! 
causes of the downfall of the | 
Mugbal Empire. This group of A 
historians quote contemporary ' 
Sources to prove that Mahmud 
E Ghazni's destruction of tem- 
4 les was as muci prompted by 
religious fanaticism as love. o. 
plunder. They consider it to be 
pd to describe bim 


merély as a plunderer. In sup-} 


port of their contention, they 
quote the offer made by the} 
Brahmans to Mahmud“ not to 
*break the idol at Somnath tem- 
ple for which thev were willing 
to offer any amount of money. 
Tife Sultan turned dowp the 
request The author also does 
not mention the . well-known 


and ^ propagate an ideology 
which 15 at variance with the 
findings of 
scholars on particular themes? 
They quote o passages _ from 
these books to show that they 
have a slant towards Margism 
anthers 
have twisted ceriain facts to 
prove their contentions 
lack autnenticity. 

For example they find fault 
with Romilla Thapar's Medieval 
India on the ground that she 
has tried to denigrate Shivaji, 
Pratap and other heroes of 
medieval India. According to 
this school of historians, not 
a single complimentary remark 
has been written about @he 
character and personasity | of 
Shivaji who has only been des- 
cribed as "clever and ambi, 


porary Mughal historian. %Khafi 
Khan, 


They are annoyed that Rana 
Pratap ‘has been dismissed iu 
half a line They have pointed 
out that these are the heroes 
from whom they would like 
their children to draw inspir- 
ation. Trey are, also not con- 
vinced about her version of the 
execution of/lüuru Vegh Baha- 
dur, Romilia Thapar writes m 
her book, “Meantime the power 
of the Sikhs was increasing In 
order to. curb this power. 


ihe execution of Guru Tesh 
Bahadur in 1675". . Accord- 
ing to this group of histornis 
Aurangzeb Was a bigoted em- 
peror who executed the Guru 


port of theisgeantentien, Ver 
Do à 


distinguished _ 


which - 


tious”. They quote the contem-t 


han, to prove the greatness 
of Shivaji ^. si 


Mugha! administration. ordered. 


Lon religious grounds In sup: i 


faet of'how Manm tricked 
the famous poet Firdausi. 
The imposition of jaziyah by 
some Suitans, its withdrawal 
by the liberal minded Emperor 
Akbar anq reimposition by 
Aurangzeb has also been a sub- 
ject of coniroversy. Juziyah 
was some sort of a toll tax 
which was levied, ọn non- 
Muslims. While Some à 
torians, including —Romilla 
Thapar, try to xisuly it 
another group 
treat it as an 
Aurangzeb's í 
wards non-Muslims. , Romilla 
Thapar writes jn History of 
India, Volume I. published by 
Penguins, “Often the tax was 
used as a legitimate means of 
increasing the revenue and not 


example of 


necessarily with the intention 


of persecuting the non-Muslim 


population. jaziyah-pay!ng 
citizen would cease to pay tax 
on conyersien to Islam; Mus. 
jnereasing conversión aoe 
lead to a less of revenue. +! 

Sultans. therefore, may no 


have been too eager to large- 


scale conversions". 


In Bipan Chandra's Modern 


1 cordi hese his 
India. according to the peni 
ians, the role of ideas Ma 
m ignored: d a totally 


n 
and Aurobi 


2 


¡bringing about a 


lofthis wrong approach towards 
ithe masses, 


hiz- a 


of historians- 


imtolerance — t0-- 


eked or 


i rift between 
Hindus and Muslims; the role 
ol Sardar Patel is totally ignor- 
ed. In this work as in the 
other the “Freedom Struggle", 
the róle of Iqbal and Jinnah 
for advocating the communal 
programme and fighting 
for the partition of India has 
been undermined. 

. The book, Freedom Struggle 
is said to be replete with 
the same type of’ tenden- 
tious ideas, Indian national lead- 
ers—Gandhi, Nehru, Madan Mo- 
han Malaviya and Patel—accord- 
fing to the authors, “lacked poli- 
tical faith in masses...the result 


1 itself the product 
of their isolation from the 
masses, was that the masses 
were assigned a purely passive 
role in the early phase of 
nationalism”. At another place 
it is said... “Upper caste 
Hindus tinge imparted to it 
weakened, the process of na- 
tional unification and was to 
cbntribute to the bitter harvest 


9f communalism in later years”. [iy 


The authors blame Gandhi 
for lack of coordination be- 
ween his movement and the | 
revolutionaries which in their 
opinion led to the following re- 
sults: "Therefore. the response 


To counteract “this obsery- 
ation. the other school of his- 
torians quote the Communist 
leaders, R. P. Dutt and M. N. 
Roy. R P. Dutt, for example, 
wrote in Modern India in 1927, 
“The achievement of Gandhi 
consisted in that he, almost 
-alone of all the leaders, sensed 
and reached out to masses". 
Similarly, M. N Roy wrote in 
his Memoirs that "the method 
‘of non-violent mass struggle 
against {he established régime 
advecated by Gandhi had har- 
messed the spontaneous mass 
discontent im support of _the 
Congress and Gandhr practicai- 


ly became a leader of he coun- 


the; Pegpie s Publish 

ls yet selected for trans- 
lation in all Indian languages 
by the Indian Council of His- 
torical Research and thus en- 
joys official patronage, The 
criticism against this book is 
almest on the same prenuses as 
in the case of the other works, 


by A. CORRESPONDENT 


Fmrbans Mukhis's observ- 
ation that “there ls evidence, 
indeed. to suggest that the 
state engaged itself la convert 
ing the Hindus inte Musiims | 
on a mass level or : a fer | 
went. zealous effort ec 
‘propagate faith”. ds said to he 
unhistorical. According to the 
author “the conversion by Sui. 
¿tans amd Mughais was eonfin 
{only 20 importa?t individuale 
or families but never at the 
mess level...” 

He further esaborates that 
“gt the back of such an attie | 
tude is our own latent cOme 

lsm which > reacts ume 


[Continued on page TH eat à 
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and mu 
self, anal! 


E m 


IG 


nergies or acti 
gree, to 
Beer der 
m n 
ply like bacter 
| down to his 


e rediscov- 
, “Vedan- 


comma 

ip the worl Y 

j precrises — Ienunco- 
tion, Dot renunciation 
Phere is no static mille- 


bu can, and must, ask 
for himself, analyse his 
consciousness, re-think, 
nd wil himself to rea- 
an individual task. Sim- 
it is far better to im- 
shape of your mind 
tape of your nose. At- 
measinply by the exter- 
(i the world, modern 
- anness, greed, de- 
astetul ex- 
hardly able to cha 

tnergies or activities to 
living, to looking 


, never desire", - 
„Parthasarathy, for de- 
ly like bacteria, drag- 
Own to his grossest 
m the concept of 
pute law potentidl of 
Hing of his essence. 
the process of dissol- 


0 
n 


4 hy. j- 
eea iestraint and 
tecen- 

E. preceptors and 
yo elp you spirit- 
enquire into 


a Consists Of a swarm- 
fa racine „takers as 
i Sung glvers. And 
3 pod of desist- 
dp See 

À o be 
i o pay material Jes 
o ad an action’ 
CNN o truly gives 
ritos] ou feeling en- 
A f inasmuch 


teou; tS, espe- 
i a E or fraud, Y 


Spiritua) di 3; 
tent ty, Catua] dimu: 
end of religion 


„than from the 


WMOULDING THE MIND : Deserve, never desire, 


removed from its real ob: 

i tive! 
oy". Human 
¡vine mean: 
arrive Only 
scheme of 


is far 
jective — “universal 
in divin 7 j 
intégra ity, and the 
ing of all can 
from a comprehensive 
self-culture and self-en! 
ere outward 
tle of God and geligious demoni- 
tions. Vedantic knowledge 
duces the veil of ignorance to it 
thinnest and enables the Vedan- 
who has digested 
a hee] 


| 


id sauthor, Vedanta 


is the prescription offered by the author. (Atoli 
Santosh. 1 


A painting by G. 
wholeness, briefly goes through 
the various coscepts and aspects 
of Vedanta's philosophical and 
psychological thought and pos'** 
man as tiie responsible actor, the 
aspiring workman, who must learn 


- $ cont 


A. Parthasa 


Vedanta Treatise : By 
Institute, Bombay, 


Life 


to earn his own $ io discover the sel and see 

héveryday bustle of u d body as its Very exp 
world, the sense-enticing and lies 

tricks individual 

i a state of 


accretiom 


lect we must g9 Or 
andas elsewhere, outside ourselves, 


meaningless 


pained ground, 
ices some of 
enlightened 
significant that 
from the far 
“from Aryavarta. 
lime onwards the 
pay an almost deci- 
P shaping Hindu 
ing forms of 
easing contacts 
Rand South result- 
mhesis of, shall 
phan Dravidian 


ho not merely 
E di Was a 
i and revealed 
{hidden not only 
fuithe heart and 


the world and also a great religi- 

d à ous and cultural centre where, 
[2 apart from Hinduism, Buddhism 
d and Jainism flourished. There 
are differences of opinion also 
about where Shankara attained 
amadhi. According to one view 
it Was Kedarnath and, according 
to the other, Kanchipuram itself. 
Whatever the differences of 
opinion about the facts of his life: 
there is nO. doubt that Shankara 
as à youthful prodigy dominated 


gel iro- vas gifted not only with an amaz- 


3 at ingly penetrating mind but also 
Hm sor eh ER remarkable energy. He tra- 
p il sl velled through, India holding /de- 
p en hope the bates with leaders of various sys- 
Ta sag OF L tems of thought and the practi- 
m of unity tioners of various religious cults. 
one ay like He gained adherents to Vedanta 
We mui at aa time when?there was greater 

ing emphasis on the Vedic karma- 

kanda. It is thus that he had 


debates with Kumarila and Man- 
danamishra. Tragition also brings 
in Mandanamishra's learfied wife 
Sharada. ° z 

Ai Kashi, one day, Shankara 
encounters à chandala. On te- 
ing asked to keep away from his , 
path, the outcaste says to the 
philosopher: “Are you asking 
the body or the atman to go?" 
That sfis Shankara thinking and 
dfc mposes his famous Manisha- 
Sanchaka which contains his mes- 
sage of humanism. 

There is also an amusing story 
of Shankara relating to his stay 
in Varanasi. The raja of Kashi 
sets an elephant upon him as the 
teacher of Advaita with its con- 
cept of Maya was returning from? 
the Ganga. Shankara, frightened 
like any ordinary mortal. climbs 
up a tree for refuge. The raja 


tices 
fo enlightened 
ij significant that 
Es from the far 
irom Aryavarta. 
lime onwards the 
bay an almost deci- 
shaping Hindu 
Revolving forms of 
licreasing contacts 
and South result- 
synthesis of, shall 
A and Dravidian 


Bi be regarded us 
Maltractive figures 
Of thought, He 
mind and a great 
not just a build- 
Mout a guru. He 
HO not merely 
Edge, pe Was a 
| and revealed 
BY hidden not only 

e heart and 


fara, the great ut 


Buddha. The former Shankara- 
charya of Puri, who was, if we 
may so say, one of the pillars of 
Hindu orthodoxy, said that Shan- 
kara regarded the Buddha as 
“the greatest of saints, the great- 
est of sages, the greatest of seers”. 

Shankara, it could be claimed, 
performed a marvellous 


er recon- 
ciling act. He was a great syn- 
thesiser in the Indian tradition. 


He unified Mahayana Buddhism 
with Vedantic thought and in this 
perhaps he was influenced by 
Nagarjuna who had bcen as great 
a mind as Shankara and who be- 
longed to the South. Shankara 
applied the Maya of Buddhism to 
Vedanta and transformed nihilism 
into Hindu theistic thought. He 
did not banish Buddhism; he assi- 
mileted it into the Vedic tradi- 
tion. According to the Parama- 
charya of Kanchi (perhaps there 
is no greater living egponent of 
Shankara's thought; he is also a 
teacher ef profound learning and 
grace) Dvaita divided by Bud- 
dhigm is Advnita.. It is perhaps 
because he was influenced by 
Buddhist thought that Shankara 
was called Prachchhanna-Buddha 
(concealed Buddhist or crypto- 
Buddhist) by his critics. However 


.it be, the fact to emphasise here 


is, that Shankara was a great uni- 
fier. He was a man of astound- 
ing intellectual vigour and he pro- 
bably loved debate. For this rea- 
son he has been fhisunderstood 


as a man who “opposed” other 
schools of thought. No, Shan- 


kara did not nurture conflict. He 
tried and succeeded to a great 
extent in resolving it. 

Maya is also a concept much 
misunderstood. Shankara does 
not deny the phenomenal world. 
It exists but exists as something 


and the created cannot be diffe 
ent. According to some, Advaita 
is dangerously close to atheism. 
But Shankara himself realised the 
importance of divine grace an 
accepted an Ishavara to bestow $ 
upon the seeker the grace of 
jnana, the knowledge that makes in 
you realise your identity with the 
Brahman. Attributed to Sha { 
kara are a number of beautifull 

hymns to various deities. Som 
believe that an Advaita could nots 
have composed them. But it 15) | e 
pointed out by others that Shan 
kara realised the importance of gi 
bhakti, the devotion to a personal? MEM 
god that helps in the attainment? A 
of jnana. At any rate the present? [A 
followers of Shankara accept this" 8 
view, a view that could be justi: 
fied by the fact that Shankara wat 
a synthesiser. Also faith in £ 
personal god will be felt as ani Pe 
emotional need even by an Advai-) p 
tin. 


Indeed it is as one who accept- 
ed the need for a personal goci 
that Shankara is regarded af 
Shanmatasthapaka or the one whe 
established the six-fold faith. But 
here again he was playing his role] 1) 
as a unifier in bringing together’? 
the worshippers of Ganapati!) 
Surya, Kumara (or Subramanye 
or Skanda), Shakti (or Devi) 
Shiva and Vishnu. It is believec 
that he reformed the Shakti cul 
and “purified” it of some of it t 
extreme practices. He also cam} 3 
into conflict with the fierce Kapa- 11 
likas and, to use a modern phrase 
campaigned against human sacri 
fices. 


To some Shankara is an aus 
tere and'lofty figure with his rigo. + 
rous system and uncompromisinj l j 
logic. But stories are told to re | V 


Maya is also a concept i 
much misunderstood. yi 1- 
Shankara does not de- | b 
ny the phenomenal {i 
world. |t exists but’ 4 E 
as something manifest 4.3 | - 
ed.by Maya. Butit is! 
not a non-existing thing |) 1-- 
like the "son of a bar-a 
red woman’. j; 


veal what in modern parlance 
would be called his human cha- 
racter. Sometimes he was prieg 
pared to go against tradition. He 
could be Cue T 
he defied the accep! : 
ang .beq me a child san- 
mivasin. ve was deeply attached 19) 
his mothtr ano fe returned tu E 
birthplace on her death and 
formed her fu 
also went against 
But the story revea J à 
ance of the mother ER à 
cultural context of ln 48 
not significant that 2 a ui 
expected to M tha 
nnyasin-son, but no mos 
ther? The mother is revered eves Bi 


in the X 


; a fagadguru, (world teacher). LA T 
C s sce Shankara in many Sie 
roles : teacher, philosopher, refor- 


cro synthesiser. A point that is T 
Een emphasised is that he saw, 
India as one county and it a 
for this reason that he auth 
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yes never er 
e . ovided a n 
I Marglin's 
Wer review 
in with the 

[iof the te 
PB steady | 
ed class, |: 
B devada; 
hed, thou. 


o 


E enforced and, Indian spiritúa- 
I Mar i natura! outlet to any strong 
Inder sch s investigation shows that at 
bn with he a devadasi was permitted’ 
of the n king of Puri and the Brah- 
Ta stead pers A few ‘of them also 
re ion ae with someone outside 
Bios |t con be safely said that, on 
asi's sexual life was restraine 


ined, +h 
We 


` cing... 


e Sex 
ntion qu it did not strictly conform 
al monogamic cede. ' 


ARUP wi 
AE writes about "Wives of the God: 


E 


drum and dance", says the Bible 
(Psa 150.4). Elsewhere, we are told 
how King David, "wearing only 
a linen cloth round his waist, 
danced with all his might before 
the Lord", even at the cost of 
his dignity. for his wife, Michal, 
watching through & window and 
finding him “leaping and dan: 
despised him in her 


heart". 

It seems that in times to come, 
Prophetic Islam, another yeligion 
belonging to the Semine family, 
followed the lead 9 
rather than of David, for to the 


wn 


= ^ 
e 


e^ 
Mosaic abhorrence of images, it 
udded abhorrence of music and 
dance too. Luckily Christianity 
was saved from i 
development by the influence of 
early Gnostics who loved hym- 
nology and music. 


Sometimes __ specia femal 
votaries were chosen for special 
priestly work. Rome had its 


Vestal Virgins who were dedi- 
cated to the service of Vesta, the 
goddess of firme ing symbol 
of the spirit. 

In Greece, Women priests 


acted as oracles and thus Were 


at the centre of A great national 
he celebrated 


institution. the © 
dedicated to 
known as 


Chastity, however, Wes 
always & condition for godly ser- 
i Babylon, as im many 


neighbouring Semitic states, there 
prevailed a system of W ship 
which involved ritual prostitu- 
tion. According to an account 
of Herodotus, perfectly respect 
able women would sit in the re- 
cincts of a temple and offer 
bodies for o. complete 
strangers, te money going tO the 
z ee 
od find Holy prostitution, 


both male and female, pra 

at Jerusalem qo os female 

ipe wid DS as : 
one set 

male was known as gadesh. Both. 


Sculptures from the Rajarani Temple, Bhubaneswar and) BL. i " 
| 4 


“tu many 


words derive from a root simii 3 
laf to Arabic quds, which means E 
holincss. The word múgadas s i 
sanctified or holy, quite known Ü I 
Indians, eso UAT e 
from the dame source. 5 
According to some scholars, the f 
“fatherless”, to which there are f 
many references in the Bible, in- 
clude the fatherless children of 
these sacred temple Women. 
—-— 4 


pr there was also à 
less objectionable  systeni 
prevailing. that Jeru- 
salem had 
dasi system of its own. In fact, 
according to 
traditions, Mary was a d 
who was dedicated to the tems 
ple and raised there. This fact 
js mentioned in many early pious 
Christian works like the Coptic 
[ the Virgin, of 


History © the 
Stesy of the c of Jegeph. 
According lo Y 

irth of , Mary was pre- 


Birth ) y 
sented to the Lord's temple at) 
the age of three and she lived” 


ag 
there till she was 14. 
Medieval Christianity 


de AM 


developed 
of con- 


hundreds of 


sands fea n Wo 18805, 
number i3 9,9507. to be. 


Doe eere ssi sea taii ee dem 


rs 


spouse; He would not that others 
should see (their) face". 


They lived under a vow 


of 
chastity. But chassis a diffi- 
-uwip vocation for sucn an im- 
‘nense number; no wonder that 
the institution caused much psy- 
chological neurosis (Read, Aldous 
Huxleys Devils of Loudun), and 
great social abuse. Martin Luther 
tells us of a fish-pond in Rome, 
situated near à convent of nuns. 
When it was cleaned out on the 
orders of Pope Gregory, over 
6,000 infant skulls were discover- 
ed at its bottom. The nunnery 
at Neinbury 15 Austria revealed 
similar tokens of chastity And 


“hese nuns were not trained 
for church music, for they were 

ed from any priestly func- 

e church. But for high- 

pitched. notes, boys were castrated 

"st a young age, they provided the 
sn xni church — choir 


wonder, 


music (geetaatma). No 
through 


He is easily obtained 
music (geetagamya): 

In the Puranas, we have celes- 
tial musicians and dancers, gan- 
dharvas, apsaras and kinnaris. 
These celestial beings have their 
earthly counterparts. Dr. F. A. 
Marglin p studies one of these 
earthly incarnations at Puri, 


Dr. Marglin is a professor of 
anthropology’ at Smith College, 
Mi Jn the od ¿she 
took lessore-g indian ancing in 
Delhi for Gee years; later she 
specialised in the Odissi style and 
gave. performances. But this was 
not enough for her. She wanted 
to study the institution which had 
nurtured and preserved this 
dance-form for centuries. 


The task, however, was not 
easy. There was no guidance,-no 
books. She had to be a pioneer. 
The institution of devadasis itself 
was breathing its last after having 
been under great moral odium 
for more than a century. 

. The missionaries had been con- 
sistently attacking the system. 
Abbe Dubois, an early missionary, 
called devadasis “prostitutes” and 
“strumpets”. He also used 

vadasi stick to attack 
m itself. “A religion more 


aunched u 


Puri in 1975, it had already prac- 
ticelly died out. She found that. 
there were only nine devadasis, or 
rather ex-devadasis, the 
youngest of them 35 

and the oldest one ; 
time, no one Was performing 

1 morning dance at 


temple, ening 


cept one deva 
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new "revival" O 
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even to seminars 
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te OLN cen le 16th 
Aie entities, I and early 
DM iie Nr Calcutta € the late 18th 
EM ata sinese au scame virtually 
"OE cultural cans political, social 
Om d ett ing w of India. Im- 
, pis Bite: w exe happenin 
tien. on the E 


| y 
ly and i 
: i pes intellectually 
y. dre repr ferment. This 
; A E OM trade London drew, 
: n2 na n in- 
Of life, rom differept 
j to E the AE SIRE TO 
n a Y Omen inci Y of 12 Euro- 
e | Ginn ded in the book, 
: i 3 Seven pn Rosen no 
i | this period. 
j Begum Johnson; Eliza: 
q : 
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LJ 
@ADING IMAGES: European women began fo arrive in 


al led 


beth Draper, Baronsss Imhoff, Eli- 
za Fay, Madame Grand, - Rose 
Aylmer and Emilia Wrangham. 
All of these women, except Eliza- 
beth Draper, lived in Calcutta 
and some died there too. 

The five othét women chosen 
by Mrs. Sen Gupta from the early 
19th century are Erfima Roberts, 
Fanny Parkes, Emily Eden, Es- 
ther Leach and Madame. S. 
Belnos. B 

Begum Frances Johnson *(1725- 
1812) was the greatest hostess of 
{8th century Calcutta. A thrice- 
married grand lady, she presided 
over her salon with che panache 
and savoir faire of her Fench 
counterparts. Site died in Calcutta 
“universally beloved, respected 
and revered" to quote from her 
epitaph. s : 

Two of the women 1n the book 


18th century 
them, Elizabeth Draper 
1778) was the 
Lawrence Sterne who | 
her all his life. She inspired him to 
write his unfinished Journal 
he dedicated his deathless The 
Sentimental Journey, to 
came to India to join 
remains à, 5 
get mere glimpses O 
Surat an 
death of her 
strained marital ties 


beauty 


j er Sav- 
charm had enslaved Walter >: 
i felong passion 
ae of English 


follows: 
e 


Aylmer Came to 


ia to join bet aunt, ly 
ned ; í in 1800 at the age 
of "21, That incorrigible gossip 


nos, a 
sion! 


„ish woman for 


i vainter and not 3 
fithographer. 35 
E e 


Them 


and diarist, William Hickey, at- 
tributed her death unromantically 
to eating too much pineapple at 
dinner. 
Baroness Imhoff was Warren 
Hastings’ beloved “Marian”. That 
mighty imperial preconsul doted 
on her all his life. It was typical 
of Hastings, the empire builder 
and scholar, to have composed a 


poem on her when he first met ' 


her on board the ship, The Duke 
of Grafton. e 
Madame Catherine Grand, nee 
Werlee, was 2 beautiful and fool- 
whom Sir Philip 
Francies, Hastings’ enemy and one 
of his supreme counsellors, deve- 
loped such an infatuation that he 
Was caught while .climbing into 
her bedroom and had to pay her 
husband a compensation O 50,000 
sicca rupees. After tiis cause 
celebre, Madame Grand went O 
to Europe ied no less 
a person than Prince Talle: rand. 
The Prince resisting the charms 
of celebrated ladies like Madame 
Recamiét an Tallien, 
fell for this 


Montez, the danseuse and singer 


who had the whole of Europe at 


her feet. 


India duringk* 


. described her. 
irth and death are 
darkness. She is 

be of French: 
married a French- 
Inos, one of the 
the out of litho- 
dia in the early 


apart from the 
3 of her pictures, 
nt from the Euro- 


in India for one | 


: with Balthazar 
1co-Belgian painter, 
| the only other 
voted herself main- 
scenes from Indien 
lian subjects, with- 
rse neglecting, the 
memsahibs almost 
Solvyns. Her al- 
‘ates descriptive of 
d European Man- 
X (1832) and The 
4 plate album de- 
Hindu rituals have 
a permanent place 
jropean artists in 


rations in 


Emilia Wrangham (1763-2) en- iven up many ct 


married John Bristow, establish: 


her Private Theatre staged plays 


of Calcutta ;o many fleurons, 


————— 


ay 
. one O the 
‘ters of the 18th century 
Yeh Hieratore- He edited. and af 4 
brought out her 1817 version of TIC in ay | 
the Letters 12 g ad collect- l 
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EI "privilegentsia.". 
by Govind Talwalkar 


F the two books on the 
$ Soviet Union under re- 
Š view 1917 is by a leading 
authority on  Russia—Leo- 
nard Schapiro—and the other, 
‘Nomenklatura, is by Michael 
:Voslensky. 

1917 was Schapiro's last book as 
he died after completing it. When 
the revolution broke out in Rus- 
sia Schapiro was  nine-years-old 
and was living with his parents 
jn Petrograd, Jater renamed Lenin- 


a 
= 


rad. 
In 1920, the whole family left 
A the country to settle in England. 
As a student and later as a pro- 
fessor he studied and lectured on 
Russian history. During the course 
of his research he realised the 
extent to which the Russian re- 
mie had been shaped by the de- 
termination of a small party and 
bis views were confirmed when he 
wrote this book. 
the 


\ Professor Schapiro traces 


origins of the revolution and ends 
ithe story at the death of Lenin, 
the central figure. It all began, 
by and large, with the reforms in- 
roduced by Alexander — which 
nancipated the serís, But the 
easants were dissatisfied and sti- 
mulated revalutionary-movements. 
A large number of officials was 
aiso against the government. 
Alexander was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas IL, who did not ap- 
prove of any petitions on behalf 
of the people for liberalisation. 
W'The educated people had begun 
ito resent numerous measures of 
jihe emperor. Thus almost all’ 
classes were against the govern- 
ment for one reason or another 
and the year_1985——marked a 
period of turmoil. But the army 
remained steadfast in its loyalty. 
On January 9, 1905 thousands 
Of Petersburg workers marched 
jon the Tsars Winter Palace to 
me present — a petition demanding 
bia wide-ranging politica] and other 
reforms, They‘ were fired Upon 
by troops and dispersed. At the 
pend of that year there was an 
Sf isurrection by the organised re- 
olutionary parties which was 
Suppressed. But a party of Con- 
Blitutional Democrats — 


h 


eretorms from the first D i 
FUSES. then dissolved. TEN UE 


in tre field of api 
j z m he fie i- 
i db Were initiated. “Russia 
needed a period of stability and 
[peace to consolidate the gains of 
eae Lut the first world 
out in Tes 

ee Of patriotic fey- 
ibreak of war du 
people realis. 


"The nomenklatura, Russia's new class, enjoy good 
food, comfortable housing and can be called a 


k pa 


i 


could rot 
the army was 


l beginning o1 the revolution. There 
| were strikes and demonstrations. 
| Workers abandoned their work 
land women demonstrators de- 
| manded bread. There was large- 
Lscale looting but in some cases 
the Cossacks were -reluctant to 
charge the crowd. Nicholas Il 
realised that his days were num- 
bered and wrote in his diary that 
lall around him there was cowar- 
| dice, dzcei and treason. 


LÍ 


A provisional government came 
into power which ushered in an 
era of freedom. It proclaimed 
manv decrees abolishing various 
restrictions. But this government 
had no control over its numerous 
agencies. Food was in short sup- 
ply. On July 23, Kerensky form- : 
ed a coalition cabinet but there : 
was no agreement among the 
democratic forces. The Bolsheviks , 
took full advantage of this situa- 
tion. They were a determined lot, 
although a minority. They werei 
also prepared to go to any lengths j 


R To live well and 


to capture power. But even Lenin 
was not certain at the beginning 
of 1917 that the Bolsheviks would 
be able to throw the government 
out. Nor after Lenin's return to » 
Russia did Kerensky consider him | 
important enough to shoot down. | 
This was revealed later by Keren- 
sky in an interview. 


Demoralised Army 
The Bolsheviks intensified their 


propaganda campaign among thee Communist party rule. fi 
munisis right from the beginala 
had proved themselves masters at 
manipulation. 
So much fo 
| up. Vaat happened to. 
The; publicised land distribution? Scha- 
piro says that a myth was created 
ice the Jand was distribu 
d be abundznce. But 
ovinces shows 
reasc-of- land 
per, household was only 0.39 des- 
siafines (a dessiatine js equal 
1.09 hectares). f 
After the revoluti 
ment fook over ther 
war end military «intervention 


demoralised army. They offered} 
them peace and land reforms.| 
Strangely enough, the Germans} 
pus gd money into the Russian |v 
army and their propaganda was | 
similar to the Bolsheviks. 

Russian army was mostly a pea- 
sant army and most of the solo 
diers wanted to rush back to their 
villages to take advantage^of the 


promised redistribution of sand 
y the Bolsheviks. By Octe5er 


there were one million desertions. 

How was actual power cap- 
tured? The story of the dramajic 
storming oi the Winter Palace is 
a myth. On October 26, around 


a 


and in 


that once t 
ed there woul 


THE CATALYST 7 On 3: 
verged on the Tsar's Winter 


ry 
Pa 


majority. But they were 
outmanoeuvred, How was it done? 
Schapiro explaining this says; “If 
the Bolsheviks already controiled 
the Soviet, they set up & revolu- 
etionary committee, 
was in the hands 6f the mode- 
rates, then the revolutionary com- 
mittee was formed with the sup- 
| port of rank and file 
and would dentand 
S£ the Soviet power estadlisaed 
by the Bolsheviks was a cloak for 
The. com- 


If tbe Soviet 
Bolsheviks 


re-elect'o2," 


r the political set- 
to the much 


to 


onary govern 
c was CIVIL). 
on by 


2 am a small detachment follow-| foreign powers. But the interven- 
ed by an unruly crowd and led| tion was not effective: n 
by two membérs of the Military | though the new government ha 
Revolutionary Committee enteredj to reappoint old officers. A 
the palace. The officers were ask- ing to Erickson out 0 44 Gi 
ed by the ministers to surrender. officers, including doctors, ‘af 
Only three cadets were wounded. Red Army_had 314,180 former 


<The Minisicte vete put under 
oo over. As Scha- 

O says it ha surprising 
bei, oe Surprisingly, 
cue went to the Soyiets. Rut 
VU pus this Soviet power? 
y imself describing it said 


that it did n 
formed of CA a cabinet 


n : ajority. It meant 
aps aking of the state power 
RUE. by replacing it with an 
Ipse and armed majority. 
ae acted accordingly. — In 
Sot 2 aces the Menshevike 
~ Hemocrats were numerous 


backer 


ALA 


— 


4mperiul officers. 
eign intervention wa E 
ful and the Polish onslaught ws 
repulsed, the spread 
nism tc Pojand wes a 


1917: The Russian 
Present-Day 
(Maurice Temple 
Namenklatura.: By Mic 
£12.95) 


the Soviet system, Dji 
preface to ihis book 
is a kind 
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mns charge | 
ofjournalists ^ . 5ir.—Mr Girilal Jai zt 
; 4 democratic countr lend to de-emphasise dangers to Talses eS QUO Sani 
ted Mr Girilal Jain t n nation and overemphasise Answers. Ii one has a € mu 
pron in interesting issues in piyothenecocerns o other concerns’ Perspective of the role of the press in 
"pauiotism AS A Dirt being mainly illegal government à free society there cau be nc cone 
C (December 2). ^ actions),is unconvincing,to say the * Ston between the "patriotic ec 
not inclined to divide thc least. A journalist who highlights and the "liberty-morality pre: f 
two categories the injustice of false police encoun- ' Phat concern with the “countrys! 
“Patriotic Press ‘tS. OF the illegality of holding security „unity stability and orderly” 
“Liberty —Public detenus in Jodhpur, is not growth” is considered us “the. 
erspectives as Mr Jain necessarily oblivious to the dangers hallmark of the former and fight 
he because this will only Prevailing in, Punjab, On the con- ägainst an “arbitrary. caprici Y 
"more biterness. —— Mary, the emphasis on these atro- and corrupt” government 
«in says? “Our nationalism iS cious government actions may well linguishes the latter is also a Wrong 
the product of stem from the understandipg that and arbitrary distinction. A jud 
educate aresuch a policy could further cious mix of the two is what the peo- 
s in varyin m aggravate an already volatile situa- ple want. Every paper should b able 
tion, that could tear our country [give news objectively and express 
apart. ] would not call that de-. Views without fear of 
unt. could not help emphasising a danger to the specially without favour. 


imitative". He pation. It is uncharitable on Mr Jains 
& Mahatma | A hostile external forte ıs notthe — Partto deride a section of his tribe by 
jandJ awaharlal Neh. only danger to à nation and its peo- saying that because of their educa- 
į think that Gandhiji s ple. History is rile with instances tOn they are ignorant of the history” 
as weak by virtue of where governments have so sup- olthis county and therefore ignobly 
anon Eve acceptance ol Anglo- pressed the ‘Liberty morality con- talk of the “morality” and "liberty 
his SC hristian values Or tht, cerns’. that foreign intrusions have of the press ignoring the dangers lO 
Saxon ide MUT Hot neto being been haifed by a populace the country inherent in their stand. 
DE Ny. imitative’. . It is beleaguered by its own countrymen. They are intellects in their own right 
Brust hus nationalism was essen- [RUE Deane Renee A, be treated as ignorant 
tially rooted to the Indian soil that EE are only M ur. Sano 
he could superbly blend the liberal | ES for ien culture being Vivekananda. Sri Aurobindo and 
Anglo Saxon values with the Indian | anarchy eriented. as Mr Jain would Mahatma Gandhi being anarchists 
concept ol dharma. This had an MU paler actually itis woven) Was out of place. Their anarchy 
universal »ppeal which drew people d NODIS its. E S -a harmonious condition of 
like Pendit Nehru and others to gaara by benign monarehs.who society in which government is 
him. : : : Bn ved the complete devotion and abolished as unnecessary" (a Uto- 
According to Mr Jain: "The enjoys > of their subjects. Thus. pian state) and not to “a complete 
absolute distinction between power allcgiance ». n Si A Sctuding absence of law.chaos and complete 
and authority. and between their m D € E and Ramayand. disorder. which it is the duty or 
representatives «King and Brahmin. ns M as the backdrop: D every media person, whatever his 
written abouts} in traditional, Indian thought | ESI were Swami Vivekanan- educational background. to oppose 
force be ds]. + involved a fundamefital contradic- |, Sri Aurobindo nd Mahatma and criticise in stringent terms- < 
and the Chi tion which India has not been able | das Sri, AUO iists. They accepted DALIP KHOSLA 
fence, It paid to resolve a thousand years alter the | Gandhi an Ih eR | even though. New Delli. 
and scope, Bs. overthrow of the old Hindu order” I e SER domina- 
strength of th Jo not agree. manu Smriti makes it pi A ES ‘anarchists 
quarter mis quite clear that there were no holders of the 
absolute distinctions between power “rue. dhurma 
and authority estate but then 
Here authority has to be | either Wi [ 
understood as the moral authority of bee Jain suggests: A 
the brahmins. Both the kings and | estf for the spiritual growth ol a^ 
ais sss ce indeed 
and 5 > trans a 
within the framework of dharma. TA ul SITES individuals. 
There was punishment for both the E 
king as well as the brahmin when | -ASHOK SOLOMON 
‘they transgressed the limits of New Delhi. 
dharma and took to the path of, 2 
.adharma. There are numerous 
> incidents when brahmins came out 
{rom the setlusion ol their ashrams 
to light and replace the king wher 
he embraced adharma. + 3 
However. l agree with Mr Jain. 
when he talks about “our denuded 
soil Jour growing lack of historical 
sense and our stubborn refusal to 
learn Irop history. Over the cen- 
turies we have become fragmented. 
our loyalties are divided and in the 
process we have lorgotten the art of 
being able to distinguish substance 
from shadows. Although we Fave a 
dharma chakfa ow our national lag? 
‘we are gradually accepting the 
nogon that dharma should only be 
confined to individuals and not to 
the state. This has resu 
stale becoming all power 
therefore. corrupt. 
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By KAMESHW 


article “Patriotism. 


I D: kness O 
: v word—weakness : 
as a diny word ber 2) formation 


dian nationalism "X December - 
Ms Girilal Jain has rightly observed 
that the difference between the pat 
riotic pers ive and the ies 
morality” persp. the E ian 

ress 1S essentially one of perspec 
tive and emphasis - But what 1S 


needed at the momen 
approach. says . : i 
D perspective which would 
incorporate the tenets of E the 
ili aches. tennis 
evailing approaches. s 
PER ary because the “threat to the 
uy i stability and 


"threat to 
rights and liberties from the state 
apparatus One could hope na 
adoption of such a balanced 
ach would stop “patriotism 


appro: 0 c 
from becoming à dirty word. 


Narrow Sense 


« 

Further. Mr Jain has used the 
term "government in a very narrow 

sense by equating it with thé Con- 
gress party and its detractors 
government includes much more 
than that e gthe whole of ligislature- 
executive and judiciary. Through 
attacking anti-democratic policies 
of the executive or the government. 
the press does not forfeit its patriotic 
status. Patriotism means one’s love 
for. and one's readiness to defend. 
ones country. which is not syn- 
onymous with the government. The 
press need not be pro-government 
or anti-government. but it has to be 
pro-nation. The press in a develop- 
ing democratic ountry like ours has 
a heavy responsibuce of promoting 
democratic institutions and values 
It must not indulge in scandal- 
mongering and sensationalism to 
serve its pecuniary ends. 

Further. he has rightly observed 
that we Indians function “as 
individuals or as cliques. But one 
must not forget that we also function 
as patriots and nationalists. 
Especially when the country faces 
external danger. It is true that “our 
nationalism is weak because itis the 
product of  western-educated 
Indians who were alienated in vary- 

ing degrees from the larger society. 
To the extent our nationalism is 
rooted. it is rooted in a denuled soil 
since not only the "Hindu" but the 
Indian society, including æl 


u 


religious communities, has been 
anyone but vibrant for a whole 
millennium because of a stag 

; stagnant 
feudal structure". : 
. Moreover. Mr Jain's identifica- 
tion of a major weakness of Indian 


nationalism as. 
Hindu view o 
anarchic is 
ing. 
dhari 


Patriotism And 
Our Press 
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the dharma were 
complementary 
the bounden ¢ y í 
uphold dharma. Ín his role as the 
guardian of dharm 
maintain the 
powers inc the 
ote or demote individu 
he was the fin 
any matter pert 
important to Tec 
had this power. in 
e cal reliance on sac 
veys the 
Brahmins Were 
that kings only car 
decisions. 


ethico- - 
ma. acor | 


a not antithetical but 
sto each other. It was 
juty of the state to 


a. the king had to 
e caste system. His 
luded the right to prom: 
al castes. and 
al court of appeal in 
aining to caste. It is 
ognise that the king 
asmuch astuncriti- 
red literature con- 
impression that ¿the 
all-powerful and 
ried out their 2 
. 


The privileges enjoyed by 
Brahmins and religious personages 
were in fact conferred on them by 
the king and they could be 
withdrawne In fact. no conceptual 
separation between the state and the 
church was possible in the Hindu 
system of ideas. Norwas the need for 
such distinctions Very necessary 
because Hindus did nol possess a 

powerful centralised church. with à 

single ponüi* and a hierarchy ol 

officials. which would conSútute a 

potential threat to kingly sup- 

remacy. as in Europe. Devout Hin- 

dus regarded their king as à 

representative of god on carth This 

belief was common to all/including 

Brahmins, who themselves claimed 

to be gods on earth. The king and the 

priest cooperated with each other in 
maintaining the hierarchical social 
order 

. 


Recent Phenómenon 


The growth of nationalism on an 
all-India basis is a recent 
phenpmenon. Even during the 
British period. the spirit of anti- 
coloniaBsm was more dominant 
than that of nátionalism which 


^ 


united the various sections of our Y 


population. Once the British were 
thrown out of the country. the peo- 
ple began demandirg fulfilmenteof 
their regional. sectional and 
individual aspirations. As a conse- 
quence. regionalism. communalism 
and factionalism have gained 
momentum and nationalism has 
come under increasing strain. 
Therefore. the 
strengthen our nationalism is to 
ensure increasing participation of 
the common people in te gover- 
nance of the country“and,equitable 


sharing of the fruits of developments 
com- : 


among various regions. 
munities and sections of the popula- 
so, that. the risíng tide of 
lor alism, secessionism and com- 
nalism is keptrat bay. Our press 

y 2 very important roe in 


only way to, 
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and occupaticnal Ss 
same time. 
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lawyers who value. 
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public institutions, t 
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that would harm th 
serve and not just t 
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| trade union rights 
| sort itis justified in 
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| fessional autonomy 
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our society, or h 
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. carry conviction \ 
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cannot be 
emphasised that 
, academic autono 
| ultimately on the 
society as a whole 
in academic life. 
mally acknowle 
| academic ins 
governing. In Ind 
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|. they are governed 
| statutes and ord 
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his article “Patriotism 
Iz a dirty word— weakness 2 
Indian nationalism "X December ^ 
MrGirilal Jain has rightly obser e 
that the difference between the pa à 
ic^ perspective and the "liberty 
ive in the Iedian 


"ve and emphasis. B 
E at the moment 15 a balanced 
approach. says the D 
morality” perspective which vou 
incorporate the tenets of both t x 
prevailing approaches. It 5 
necessary hecause the "threat to t : 
country $ security. stability anc 
orderly growth is as real as the 
“threat 10 individual (and group? 
rights and liberties from the e 
apparatus - One could hope t i 
adoption of such à balance d 
approach would stop patnotism 
from becoming a dirty wor 


Narrow Sense 


o 
Further. Mr Jain has used the 
term "government in à very narrow 
sense by equating it with th€ Con- 
gress party and its detractors. A 
government includes much more 
than that egthe whole of ligislature. 
executive and judiciary. Through 
attacking. anti-democratic policies 
of the executive or the government. 
the press does not forfeit its patriotic 
status. Patriotism means one's love 
for. and one's readiness to defend. 
ones country. which is not syn- 
onvmous with the government The 
press need not be pro-government 
or anti-government. but it has to be 
pro-nation. The press in a develop- 
ing democratic ountry like ours has 
a heavy responsibu?v of promoting 
democratic institutions and values. 
It must not indulge in scandal- 
mongering and sensationalism to 
serve its pecuniary ends. 

Further. he has rightly observed 
that we Indians function ^as 
individuals or as cliques. But one 
must not forget that we also function 
as patriots and nationalists. 
Especially when the country faces 
external danger. It is true that "our 
nationalism is weak because it is the 
product of western-educated 
Indians who were alienated in vary- 
ing degrees from the larger society. 
"To the extent our nationalism is 
rooted. itis rooted in a denuded soil 

=e not only the "Hindu" but ‘the 

Indian society. including all 
religious communities, h de 
anything but vi ana pocen 

? g but vibrant for a whol 
millennium because of a s 
len ES stagnant 
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moral order. became dominant 
gradually with the beginning of state 
formation in about 700-600 BC. 

In traditional India the state and 
the dharma were not antithetical but 
complementary to each other. It was 
the bounden duty of the state to 
uphold dharma. In his role as the 
guardian of dharma. the king had to 
maintain the caste system. His 
powers included the right to prom- 
ote or demote individual castes. and 
he was the final court of appeal in 
any matter pertaining to caste. It is 
important to recognise that the king 
had this power. inasmuch astuncriu- 
cal reliance on sacred literature con- 
veys the impression that athe 
Brahmins were all-powerful and 


that kings only carried out their e 


decisions. 

The privileges enjoyed by 
Brahmins and religious personages 
were in fact conferred on them by 
the king. and they could be 
withdrawne In fact. no concep'ual 
separation between the state and the 
church was possible in the Hindu 
system of ideas. Nor was the need for 
such distinctions very necessary 
because Hindus did not possess a 
powerful centralised church, with a 
single ponuf? and a hierarchy of 
officials. which would constitute a 


potential threat to kingly sup-e 


remacy. as in Europe. Devout Hin- 
dus regarded their king as à 
representative of god on earth. This 
belief was common to all^inclueling 
Brahmins. who themselves claimed 
to be gods on earth. The king andthe 
priest cooperated with each other in 
maintaining the hierarchical social 
order. 
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Recent Phenomenon 


The growth of nationalism on an 
al-India basis is a recent 
phenomenon. Even during the 
British. period. the spirit of anti- 
colonialism was more dominant 
than that of nátionalism yhich 


united the various sections of our ^ 


population. Once the British were 
thrown out of the country. the peo” 
ple began demanding fulfilmenteof 
their regional. sectional and 
individual aspirations. As a conse- 
quence. regionalism. communalism 
and factionalism have gained 
momentum and nationalism has 
come under increasing strain. 


Therefore. the only way lOs 


strengthen our nationalism is tO 
ensure increasing participation of 
the common people in tif gover 


nance of the country ^and;equitable 
sharing of the fruits of developmente 


various regions. come 
and sections ofthe popula- 
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By ANDRE BETEILLE 
mined to destroy their universiti 
Without yielding to ORE rane 

as to take note of the hanges taking 


mic 
E academi 


“E jm may bc discussed in 
ERN A way. There is firstly 


more than O a 
lihe autonomy of the academic Place in the relations between 
Í institution—the university Or Universities and — government 


Bs the world today. 
1 : ndia thc govern. i k- 
related to this is the ing its NS Parcas EIE 
my of the academic profes- the universities cven though it has 
sion. involving à particular kind of not shut down university 
sion. Ded as a servico by society departments as in Holland or told 
Sra whole. In the latter case the pro- university professors to take carly 
blems are similar to those of the retirement as in England. The main 
He "nd medical professions, instrument of intervention, whether 
leo gh lawyers. doctors and it is applied directly by government 
academics function in institution or through the University Grants 
settings that differ considerably Commission, is the financial 
serine’ ch other. sanctions; if universities were not 
There are self-employed doctors perpetually in need of more money. 


i i the govern- 
college—1n relation to e 
p ther organs of society. 


and lawyers, but hardly any self- the intervention would probably be 
employed academics. Doctors cer- less odious. The justification most 
tainly recognise that when they give commonly given for intervention in 
up their private practice for work in the affairs of the universities is that 
a public hospital. they give UP apart they are not able on their own to 
of their autonomy in return forother either maintain standards or control 
considerations. including those of corruption. E 
security. Perha s there is a lesson to EET 
be Nena fen this about pro- Principal Threat 
fessional life in general: it may not s à 
be possible beyond a point to max- Indian universities would be able 
imise both professional autonomy to protect their autonomy better if 
and occupatienal security at the they were less open to charges of cor- 
same time. ruption and inefficiency. No public 
It may be argued thatdoctors and institution can insist on enlarged 
lawyers who value their indepen- rights of self-governance against 
dence above everything else should universal suspicion of corruption 
work as  selfemployed pro- ¿and inefficiency. The university's 
fessionals. At the same time, even right of self-governance is damaged 
whem they seck employmént in most when the strongest charges 
public institutions, they should not against the authorities of the univer- 
be made to surrender their sity come not from outside but from 
autonomy as professionals, because university teachers themselves. Á 
that would harm those whom they growing number of young and talen- 
serve and not just themselves. The ted teachéts have convinced them- 
demand for professional autonomy selves, that professors, heads of 
is based on something more than departments and deans, not to speak 
trade union rights of the ordinary of the vice-chancellor and the pic- 
sort. It is justified in so far as there is vice chancellor, are both corrupt 
a link between the strength of pro- and inept. A very common argue 
fessional autonomy and the quality menténsupport of time-bound pro- 
of professional service. I am not sure motions is that academic selection 
how widely this link is recognised in committees cannot be trusted to 
our society, or how far doctors, either recognise or reward merit. 
lawyers and other professionals When academic selection commit 
employed in public institutions tees canhot be trusted by pew 
carry cónviction when they claim entrants to the profession, what hap- 
that they want more autonomy for 
themselves in order to be'able to 
serve others better." 


and university autonomy? 


It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the strength. of 
academic autonomy will depend 
ultimately on the value assisted by 
‘society as a wholé'to independence 
in academic life. This value is for- 
mally acknowledged by making 
academic institutions self- 
governing. In India, universities.are y 
not departments of government, sities must 
they are governed by their own acts, 148 governmental contr 
statutes and ordinances. It ¥ not 
always realised that at least formally 
Indian universities enjoy greater 
institutional autonomy than univer- - P 
siGes in many other countries, 
including some European countries 
with strong academic traditions. e 

. Even in the best of times univer- 
sities have not enjoyed complete 
autonomy anywhere. Because the, 
institutional autonomy of the 
university can never be complete, it 


with the same brush. a 
about corruption and inefficiency 


among 


these particular faults i 


bureaucracy is lilly 


Delhi, 


can never be fully secure. In Europe autonomy. 106 A 

the principal threat to university Om the university S oy 
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Academic Tradition  preadin self-governing institutions. 
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discreetly, the onslaught against 
them is no direct and open. The 
indefinite strike provides an occa- 
sion to otherwise sedate men and 
women to express themselves 
without let or hindrance against the 
constituted authorities of the 
university. 
Where a union of college and 
university teachers is particularly 
strong or self-confident, it might 
seck to negotiate directly with the 
education secretary or even the 
education minister, over the heads 
of the vice-chancellor and the 
executive council. An irresponsible 
government might even encourage 
this as a way of setting one part of 
the university against the other. The 
union defines the university in the 
image of a capitalist enterprise and 
others. willy-nilly, come to ack- 
nowledge this definition. To the 
extent that teachers play their partin 
accordance with such a definition, 
the case for autonomy and self- 
governance becomes weakened. 
It can, of course, be argued by the 
union leadership that the con- 
stituted authorities of the university 
are so inept that they are forced to 
bypass them and enter into direct 
negotiations with the government. 
This may well turn out to be true in 
the future although I do not believe 
it to be true today. But when it does 
turn out to be true, if it does, the 
universities will hardly be in a posi- 
tion to ask for greater powers of self- 
governance. No vice-chancellor 
should be above criticism, but 
university teachers must recognise 
the damage done to the case for 
autonomy when they allow their 
unions to undermine the dignity of 
. the vice-chancellor's office: 


A 


Unionisation has not only led to — 
increasing confrontation between | 


the elo leadership and the con- 
stituted authorities of the university, 
it has also provided a foothold to 
political parties within the universi- 
ty. Our political parties being what 
they are, it would be a surprise for 
them to miss an opportunity, while 
in opposition, to embarrass the con- 
stituted authorities. Moreover, some 
parties are commisted to the view 
that in a class-divided society every 


institution conceals a division of 


interests as in à capitalist 


enterprise. 


Normal Work 


University teachers have the 
freedom to join political parties of 
art of their 
professional autonomy. avs is a 
food thing that they enjoy the 


vided they do nota 
rty above 
We must surely ac 


university. 
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Failure Of Dravidian 


ac ienet in educa 


Movements 
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follower of the casteless 
Asante way of life has asked 
the question: how has the Dravidian 
movement in Tamil Nadu allowed 
two Brahmin ladies—one is an Iyer 
and the other an lyengar—to stake 
claim to leadership in the vacuum 
created by the death of MGR? 
The Dravidian movement, his- 
torically considered. was-neither a 
political movement nor a social 
reform movement entirely but was 
definitely an anti-cultural move 
ments, trying to throw out the reli- 
gion-based cultural emanations. 
‘And to understand its full implica- 
tions. We should have to glance at 


the history of the Tamils and their EVR could do v 


motivations in the last one hun- 
d years. 
me colonial rulers found a ready- 
made schism in the north when they 
encountered and encouraged the 
idea of a separate Muslim nationa- 
lism. In the south, no such schism 
existed readymade. The colonisers 
set a Protestant Bishop Caldwell to 
manufacture the schism. He did itin 
the shape of a learned study entitled 
A comparative grammar of the Dravi- 
dian languages What was true for 
linguistic purposes, he extended 
illogically to ethnic and other fields 
with the result that the Tamils, 
newly awakened to the glories of a 
great past in literary matters un- 
earthed mainly by Christian mis- 
sionaries. reacted violently. The 
-Dravidian norm first affected Tamil 
professors and pundits A scholar 
like V.G. Suryanaraya Sastri 
changed his name to ‘pure’ Tamil, 
Parithimarkalaigan. This was one of 
| the early instances of such a change 
| which was to affect Tamil Nadu 
later in a spate of Tamilised 
names. c 


‘Pure’ Tamil 


A “pure” Tamil movement fol- 


i lowed and gained momentum, re- 
> "tarding generally the growth of the 


Tamil language and literary percep- 
tion in the creative fields. This was 
fortunately offset by an able poet 
and prose writer, Subramania 
Bharati, and a critic and short story 
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Legitimate Targets 


EVR was a small town 
keeper before he became a De 
and in his lifetime. He realised the 
small town shopkeepers ambition 
of becoming a multi-millionaire. 
Almost in a miserly manner, taking 
care of his paise, EVR put together a 
vast personal fortune. This fortune 
was che target of his prime disciple 
C.N. Annadurai and when it be- 
came evident that he would not get 
it—EVR married a young girl and 
willed the crore to her for use for 
party purposes—Annadurai in a 
huff parted company with his leader 
and started his party. the DMK 


Gmina 


EVR's self-respect movementand 
the Dravida Kazhagam started on 
legitimate grounds and for legiti- 
mate targets. Not so the Dravida 
^Munnetra Kazhagam of C.N. Anna- 


writer. V.V.S. Iyer, both. exiles in © durai. There was no principle or 


Pondicherry because »f their anti- 
imperialist activities. The "pure" 
Tamil movement of whica vestiges 
remain in the universities even 
today t7 to put the clock of mod- 
ernity back but did not wholly suc- 
ceed, for language and literzry 
processes follow evolutionary 
methods of their own. 

Such “pure” Tamil movements 


were not unknown even earlier ins 


the long history of the Tamil 
language and literature. There is 
reason io believe that the Jaina con- 
tribution to the Tamil language and 
literature has been largely bypassed 
by the Tamils’ speculatively the 
Sangam poems can be considered to 
have brought together literary 
efforts against the Vaidik Sanskrit 
Spirit even as far back as the first 
centuries after Christ. The Tamils 
even gave birth to Tamil Vedas 
offsetting the Sanskrit Vedas in an 
effort to overthrow Sanskrit They 
claimed that the Tamil Vedas pre- 
ceded the deity, while tke Sanskrit 
Vedas followed him. After Kamban, 
by the twelfth century, the anti- 
Sanskrit spirit of the Tamil was 
broken, eight centuries later. the 
Tamils found their self-respect 
anew E 

n the late twenties of the present 
century, E.V. oy a 
doughty Congressman. found for 
himself that he could strike outon a 
new path and make headway on the 
Dravidian self-respect platform. 
The Justice Party came into being to 
combat the dominance of the com- 
paratively small group, the Brah- 
mins, in public life. especially in 
education in English and employ- 
ment in government. Not only were 


ideology involved in the emergence 
of the DMK. That was all too evi 
dent in the short political career of 
Annadurai. But the parent organisa- 
tion is still thriving as ever and 
occasionally it launches into irratio- 
nal tiredes against the Brahmins 
who are now a depress2d class. 


; EVR's movement for promotion 
of rationalism was also a lailure. 
The fight against the Hindu gods 
had been waged from time ume 
moral. Buddha,- Mahavira, an 

others had fulminated against E 
Aslate as the first decadent he n 
century. the Catholics of Pon 
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By ANTHONY SMITH deca 
invited to name the impossible to return to square one 
rofession most frequently and create a fresh flow cts. A 
„Abused by its own practitioners, I series of angry letters had started to 
suppose the answer would have to arrive. composed in varying degrees 
be journalism. | wonder whether of hostility from thc helpful advice 
and journalists in general ofaconcernedclientto the threaten- 
; ed with the actual ing and abusive tub-thumping of 2 
d repercussions when they pressure group. Some of ‘the letters 
falsehoods, demand meetings. Some evidently 
whether they ever look to see what arise out of meetings. Some are writ- 
JUS n the ground, as it were, ten in sorrow rather *han anger. 
hie wrong piece of Some are riddled with the syntax of 
| wformation—innocently z or the contrived indignation of people 
maliciously— i5 allowed to interact whose lives are dedicated to the task 
with the world. There are plenty of of protest. A few people telephone to $ 
novels whi ge upon the results dissociate themselves from the com- 
‘of lies told by fictitious characters. motion. But people love to be angry: 
|| but there are, any. pieces of and there is no turning back the tide 
sociological literature. And yetitis of spleen until it is spent, until the 
cliche to observé that no last wave is dashed uselesly upon 


F one were. 


2 
[2 
© 


now à POSU 
newspaper story everseems accurate the inyisible rock of the 
ual whohas expenen- originating falschoud. 


ced. the: events -i r Itip} 
altes of misreporting multipiy beginning. Until this moment, only 


daily. no ds ` 
ag rieved and furious people.butin wrongly reported action were in 
whole situations. theories and aims. Nexton the scene will be those 
beliefs which exist upon a founda- who, without it having occurred to 
tion of misapprehension. them previously. actually prefer the 


are trained to a certain detachment only to give space to the disparage- 
and recognise thatsome newspapers ment of those others who suspect 
exist for purposes of entertainment that the first report is untrue after 
rather than enlightenment all. à 
Nevertheless, in the flux and furore Incidents of this kind and scali 
offcvents A o ah NE (that is to say. really rather trivial 
exerts powerlu causs ive are merely normal life for all thos: 
ces. Eventually the reader supplies A hose daily work brings ‘Remit 
that great final charity of oblivion. Tocessary contact with reporter 
but in the meanma reporto There is no redress and no solution 
fceds into the lived life of the world. and no point in even asking fori 
So immediate is the haman instinct Everybody's o IE someto: 
to believe what one is told that e ES TERN and every false Tepon 
regularly defeats our less instinctual likewise results from somebody's 
scepticism towards printed and overactive grudge. A very janie par 
broadcast information. There exists of journalism. particularly in jour- 
a social energy tn journalism that is hals which are in hot competition 
en End ou factual for certain groups of readers. is t7" ^ 
EEE SA o, and the professionals of pank are 
rac concerned to be plausible ra er 
Factual Accu y than truthful. To be in possession of 
This train of thought has been. as a sQry is to hold a piece of territory 
you may be suspecting. provoked by ‘nq reporters will cling to it and 
a specific incident. A certaif repel all? invaders eati the ven 
magazine went and printed i last : P 
falschood, probably fed to itin t TON Ph i 
fist instance in malevolent spirit: Ineradicable Fallacy 2 
the reporter stuck tO the story. : : mes 1 
undislodgeable from his enthusias- There is an ineradicable eU. 
«Ke certainty by any information I «the heart of journalism w ich 1 
could supply. try as er than the processes ant pre 


| might A greater t 
second journal then picked up the 


cedures which have been devised t 
nascent story and tried it out againa. ensure factuality. Just 45 ci e| 
few days later. less vi 


ndictively than becomes more 
the former. more statesmanlike 1 


n police become 
tone. with an “on the one hand and (and vice versa). J 
on the other” aura which only the nfultiplication of jourt 
helped to entrench the misinforma- every report consists of 
tion more securely. It was now poss" 
ible to take more than ope position 
on the matter. It was "an issue now. jeve a 
rather than a pack of lies, and if you moment in à gc 
take a properly jaundiced view or E LE 
the world. you would accept e col y 
story rather than reject it then a ded in layers of further Ines 
third and far more magisterial and andanterpretation. E 
` conscientious journalist moved on Much of the report ttusioning | 
| to the case, she was to be nob dfs , seem repulsive OF CY di catas 
1faod and would write * nothing the casual observer ilS e haviour z 
| without talking again to ev its laziness, its DER eer | 
"involved, Her liberal xcessve Et 1 IS nodu zs 
| remained professionally aloof am sanok OY, greater than its mora 


| repeated assertions that the original | ineers the relation 
| TO on character, It engineers sy 
statement was an invention, a fi : ts: it rearrange 

2 ches 


which was perhaps 
as the starting-point of any hom A 
on the subject—anything further O mo a 
the subject would now merely recon- realm. it ces A 
firm the fiction as fact. po ular positions Ww ich ate ac 

y d ove ake reali! 


Renewal At UNESCO 


A Talk With Frederico Mayor 


By DILEEP PADGAONKAR 
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€ PARIS: 

N his first month in office, 
UNESCO's new director-general. 
Mr Frederico Mayor, has 
established his credentials as a 
pragmatic, forward-looking and 
accessible leader in the eyes of the 


staff. of the secretariat and of 


diplomats accredited to the crisis- 
ridden organisation. But he also has 
come under fire from conservative 


of his predecessor, Mr Amadou- 
Mahtar M'Bow. Some critics have 
gone so far as to cast aspersions on 
him on account of political leanings 
by pointing out that though he 
! belongs to a right-of-centre party in 
l his native Spain he had been 
| associated with a body set up to pro- 
! mote friendship with the Soviet 
Union. 
Such criticism is unlikely to worry 
. Mr Mayor; for he seems determined 
to devote all his energies to three 
urgent tasks: restoring staff morale. 
using the limited resources of the 
organisation more effectively. and 
rebuildingthe image of UNESCO in 
order to be able gradualiy to per- 
suade the United States, Britain and 
Singapore to return to the fold. He 
himself has no doubts that this is a 
tall order. Like his predecessors. he 
is aware that taken together the dead 
weight of bureaucratic habits, cum- 
bersome administrative procedures, 
a diffused programme of activities. 
not to speak of persistent political 
pressures from many quarters, con- 
stitute daunting obstacles in the 
path of change and renewal 


Uphill Task 


I talked to Mr Mayor a day after 
‘he had addressed the staff. The 
address. in English and French. had 
| been greeted with a standing ova- 
tion. The new director-general. ack- 
nowledging the cheers, hoped that 
he would receive a similar applause 
a few years from now... humour, an 
accomplice of intelligence had 
secured for him tenancy rights in an» 
organisdtiemeyhich “has taken itself 
all too seriously to afford a hearty 
laugh. The remark clearly showed 
that Mr Mayor was aware of the 
uphill task facing him. Here is the 
text of the interview: 
DP: You have said cmm 
gripped UNESCO because it was 
the most ‘vulnerable’ organisation 
'imthe UN system. Can you spell out 
the reasons for this*vulnerability? 

FM: I had in mind. first of all, 
UNESCOS areas of responsibility. 
Take education. Educational con- 
tent reflects a vision of life. for the 
individual and for society The 
vision is rooted in history and ideol- 
ogy. When you go to Uf specifics of 
this vision you encounter both posi- 
tive and negative aspects. Hence the 
controversy and the polemics. This 
is equally true of another area of 
UNESCO's mandate—cultural 
identity. Here. too. we have to deal 
with history and deeply-rooted 
beliefs. As you can see. we don't deal 
with purely technical matters where 
it is easier.to reach agreement To 
discuss meteorology or vaccinations 
is farless complex than a discussion 
on education and culture. Science is 
perbaps more 'neutral but not 
entirely so. 

Another reason why UNESCO is 
vulnerable is on account ofthe lack 
of visibility of its activities, What is 
visible is the controversy and the 
polemics. not its achievements. 
Can't we show something tangible 
to the world? Thanks to our studies 
and analysis. we are able to avoid 
certain problems. But as I say. when 


2 LI 
crisis 


you win a small battle voi sz 
decorated but not Sheng cU Ed ble 
to prevent a major war. we tae 
thousands of people. We hav et o 
credit considerable Progress iu d 
moting basic sciences. None of this 
is really known. It is AS 
manage an organisation which x 
duces invisible things, E 
This lack of "visibili 
explains why UNESCO wa 


an ever before But after 
forty years the machine needs to b T 
overhauled. The instrument has ic 
be sharpened. UNESCO, whic 
now has an experience of the crisis, 
can take the lead. We need to be 
more elfe ive and flexible and less 
bureaucratic. Such a revitalised 
organisation can serve mankind 
through its area of responsibility 
We can set an example of fruitful 
multilateral cooperationPespecially 
in the field of development Y 
. DP: Your repeated affirmation of 
faith in UNESCOS constitution is 
impressive because it Tmplies that 
sou will not allow anyone to tamper 
with the principle of the equal 
sovereignty of nations. At the same 
time you have given the impression 
that fou are optimistic about the 
return of the US and Britain to 
UNESCO's fold. However. both 
thése countries have left no room for 
doubt that thev wish to introduce the 
principle of the ‘weighted vote’ in the 
decision-making mechanism 
Would you like to explain? 

FM: In our areas of responsibility 
we cannot measure the ‘weight of 
any member. State en the basis Of 
geographical size or wealth. We can 
only measure it in intellectual and 
cultural terms, in terms of creativity. 
UNESCO is a forum for dialogue. 
We cannot accept any weighted 
vote, any political or financial 
influence, any display of material 
powem We function in the realm of 
the mind. And we can always reach 
agreement and consensus as recent 
developments— including my 

*election—have made clear. After tlie 
turbulent seesibn of the executive 
board no one had imagined that the 
general conference would be so 
relaxed, positive, friendly, fraterngl 
and useful., We played according ‘^ 
the rules, everyone defended ' 
pgsition, sometimes even vehement 
ly. but wh£n it came go the vote 
everyone agreed to respect the result. 
The verdict would have been respec- 
ted had there bten a difference ofa 
single vote. That is what democracy 
is about—freedom for all and res- 
pect for each one's dignity 


Consensus Reached 


We had consensus 
regarding the election of the 
also on issues which give 
friction—human rights, peace 
so on. The general c@nference 
passed a unanirfiousgesolution call- 
ing on those who had lef» the 
organisation to return. What did it 
say? "We are all united and unitedly 
we ask you to come back for there 
are no problems. But come bac 
without conditions or rather on the 
one condition that you wifi remain 
strictly faithful to the 
constitution." . , 

DP: All the same you will require 
to create an environment which wil 
enable the United States and Bri- 
tain to retum. ot $ 

FM: Yes, indeed. We need to 
increase their de facto participation 
in our programme. I am going to 
request them to do so. I will also 23 
non-governmental organisations O: 
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Information Flow 
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contains my answer. | share sor 
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Soviet Backing For Rajiv 


Significance Of Visit To Moscow 


EVER explain and never 
apologise. This curt advice 
given by a European 
atist to his sovereign would 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi in 
d when he rushed to 
address 1 press conference 
immediately On his return to Delhi 
from Moscow on Saturday morning. 
Quite obviously the Prime Minister 
was eager to pre empt criticism at 
home that he had sought Soviet 
intervention to help him tide over 
his domestic difficulties and to set at 
rest speculation abroad, especially 
in the United States tha* New Delhi 
would tilt further in Moscow 5 direc- 
tion as a result of his latest visit to the 
Soviet capital. 

If Mr Gandhi sounded less than 
persuasive in his endeavour the 
reasons have to be sought partly in 
the circumstances surrounding his 
visit and partly in the fact that public 
opinion at home and abroad has not 
forgotten the support Moscow 
extended to his mother in 1975. 
when she had been driven to the 
wall by the concerted onslaught of 
the opposition parties Now,as then 
the Soviet leaders needed to assess 
the power realities in and around 
the country before they threw in 
their lot with the ruling party at the 
Centre and the Prime Minister. 


. High Stakes. 


Given the high stakes the Soviet 
Union places in Indias internal 
stability and its external sequrity it is 
only natural that it should make 
such an assessment and, should the 
need arise to take such action as is 
necessary to shape the course of 
events in a manner that best suits its 
interest. The Soviet Union has thus 
openly professed its preference for 
one or the other political party in 
elections held in several western 
democracies and even made ges- 
tures calculated to influence the 
electorate. This is now a fact of inter- 
national life which cannot be 
wished away by recalling pious prin- 
ciples that in theory should, govern 
relations between nátions. 

Anexchange of views on domestic 


By DILEEP PADGAONKAR 


build-up of troops on the Sin 
Indiani border and, above all, the 
CHO re of — sophisticated 
CHEN caponry into Pakistan 
have all contributed to a rapid 
eterioration of India's securi 
environment. sn 
Against this background. it is no 
surprise that Moscow has sought to 
assess these problems first-hand not 
only from the Prime Minister but 
also from other Indian personalities 
representing different shades of 
progressive" opinion in this coun- 
try. It would be no exaggeration to 
claim that this was indeed one of the 
main purposes of Mr Anatoly Dob- 
rynin 5 visit to India in May. It can 
be safely assumed too that the 


“Indian interlocutors of Mr Gor- 


bachovs closest adviscr on inter- 
national affairs did not speak with 
one voice when they expressed their 
views particularly as regards Mr 
Gandhi's acumen in political and 
other matters and the policies pur- 
sued by the ruling party under his 
leadership. P 
To go by the exceptional cour- 
tesies extended to the Prime Minis- 
ter during his stay in Moscew—the 
six hours of face4o face talks. the 
intimate dinner at Mr Gorbachov's 
dacha outside Moscow, his presence 
at every public function held in the 
Soviet capital—and the Soviet 
leader 5 public utterances the Soviet 
Union has obviously reiterated its 
commitment to strengthen India's 
stability and security. The nature of 
this commitment could legitimately 
be a matter of some speculation for 
in response to a pointed question by 
an Indian correspondent, Mr Gor- 
bachov.who is known to weigh even 
his extempore cremarks with- con- 
summate skill and finesse. 
expressed faith in the capacity of the 
Indian people—and not to à par 
ticular individual or party —to over- 
come their present problems. 


Intimate Dinie» 


-But too huch need not be read 
into these remarks. As hard-headed 
realists, the Russians may not have 
reached the firm conclusion that the 


and foreign affairs between the* Prime Minister and the ruling party 


leaders of two countries whose ° 


interests on several vital issues are 
remarkably close. if not altogether 
identical—and this happens to be 
the case of India and the Soviet 
Union —dces not call for any kind of 
apologetic explanation. The acid 
test in such matters ought to be 
whether a show of Soviet support 
and solidarity goes to promote this 
country’ — overxiding concern 
today —the Consolidation of ¿the 
Indian state to beat back the 
parochial forces of disruption and to 
contain external forces which seck 
to erode its integrity. z 

On both these counts the situation 


_ within the country and in its 


neighbourhood has uncergonc à 
sea-change ever since Mr Gor- 
bachov visited New Delhi last 
November. Apart from the continu- 
ing troubles in Punjab, thé Prime 
Minister had come under relentless 
pressure on account of the con- 
troversy with the President and the 
revelation of scandals related to a 
Corporate warfare and various 
defence deals. In the 


[ Reighbourbood, too, the festering 
amil problem in Sri Lanka. the 


4 the problems” an 


are in a position to meet the crisis 
facing them. However. even if they 
have some reservations on this score 
they realise that a collapse of central 
authority or, even worse. 2 rightist 
take-over in Delhi would seriously 
undermine Indo Soviet friendship. 
At any rate. Mr Gorbachov s 
remarks that the “Indian society 1S 
uite responsible and understands 
* and that "all the 
Indian people like India to be pros- 
erous and powerful cannot be dis- 
missed as sO much rhetoric. 


And even if the Soviet leaders 
comments on India s domestic prO = 
biems were laced with some 

piguity, his rer . 
ENS in Indias neigh- 
bourhood could scarcely have been 
more clear and forthright.On China 
he appears tO have persuaded his 
Indian hosts to continue efforts to 
relations With that coun- 

for an early and 


AS heir border 


peace 

roblem . 
iet Moscow appears to share New 
Delhis perceptions of the ethnic 
crisis in the island. But on Pakistan 


references — t0. 


1 
i 
4 
the Soviet leadership seems to have | 
come around to accepting- New 
Delhi's assessment of Islamabad 
longterm designs in the South 
Asian region. 

This is without question the single 
most significant achievement of Mr 
Rajiv Gandhis visit. It will_be 
recalled that in November Mr Gor- 
bachov had driven home the point 
that as neighbours the Soviet Union, 
India and Pakistan “should always 
live in peace and help one another 
in the spirit of understanding." 
Much to New Delhi's discomfiture, 
he had gone on to add; “We stand 
for good, hearty relations with the 
Pakistani people and approaches 
should be worked out to achieve 
such relations. Other ways lead to 
unpredictable consequences and we 
should all remember that this fully 
applies to the Pakistan govern- 
ment”. In the intervening period 
Pakistan has donc all that it possibly 
could to thwart a rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union —whether it is as 
regards the situation in Afghanis - 
tan „its role as the most coveted US. 
gendarme in the Gulf or again in its 
dealings with India.In Moscow the 
talk of “hearty relations” with 
Islamabad has therefore given way 
to talk about “certain political quar- 

ters "in the world which are "literally 
allergic” to good Indo Soviet 
relations. 


Warm Sentiments 


To make the point even more 
explicit Mr Gorbachov added for 
good measure. “Those are the peo- 
ple who are committed to 
militarism, escalation, confronta- 
tion and fuelling regional conflicts. 
MTS not to their liking that India 
plays a role as a major modern 
powerin world politics They wish to 
arrest its growing influence in inter- 
national relations, And we see that 
they use any means to put pressure 
on India and that attempts are being 
made to destabilise the situation in 
and around the country”. 


Taken together with the warm and 
exuberant sentiments expressed by 
the Soviet leader towards this coun- 
try on the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of tke Festival of India and the 
signing of the comprehensive agree- 
ment on science and technology 
which extends to the year 2000,these 
remarks lay down a framework for 
promoting Indo Soviet co- 
operation which is different from 
the one contained in the 1971 Indo- 
Soviet friendship treaty - 


Contrary to first impressions, it 
should enable both countries to 
exorcise their foreign policy options 
(whether these concem the United 
States. China or South Asia) with 
greater assurance and flexibility 
Both the Prime Ministers critics! 
who are amiebly disposed towards 
Pax Americana, as well as Soviet 
“friends” in this country, who have 
pressed for an unequivocal accep 
tance of Mr Gorbachov's famous 
speech delivered in Vladivostak ir 
July 1986. outlining Soviet policie: 
in Asia may be reluctant to admit a: 
much. But then, as the Europeat 
diplomatist quoted earlier has said 
zeal in politics. te matter tn whick 
way it is directed, runs counter Y 
reason and enlightened interest. 
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' helpless 


Thakkar-Natarajan 
of inquiry has 
c "wanton and 
character assassination 
mission by a section of 
ia". Grave reflections have 
: c independence of 
Supreme Court judges who 
commission. The 
d its report have 

of a bitter political con- 
_ All this brings in to focus 
fundamental questions— 
tether sitting judges of superior 
M should be appointed to 
into matters which arg 
or have political overtones. 
hether such judges and the 
n to which they belong must be 
gpectators to this 
indi of the Supreme Court and 
igh courts command high standing 
spect because they are 


j ane jated from party politic. In the 


m we have adepted a 
m bears and determines the 
Jesues raised by the concerned par- 
Aes. He does not condu& an inves- 
igation On behalf of society as is the 
Sase in inquisitorial systems adop- 
some European countries. 
This traditional function is reversed 

a commission of inquiry. The 
commission is not a court or part of 
of justice. It is a 
machinery for gathering facts. The 
duty of the commission 1s to inves- 
tigate the case on its own and it is at 
liberty to call witnesses and gather 
evidence it 
concerning secret dealings and sen- 
sitive matters, the commission may 
become “a ‘detective, 
advocate and judgg . as Lord Den- 
ning described his function in the 
profumo inquiry. 


Judge Preferred - | 


The commission of inquiries act 
(1952) does not require only a judge 
to be appointed as a commission of, 
inquiry. But a judge by his indepen- 
dence and training ig well qualified 
to conduct inquiries and therefore 
tke need for a judge to undertake the 
task is understandable. It also adds 
to the standing of the inquiry if a 
Supreme Cou«t or high court judge 


does not compromise his position © 


mission to inquire intospurely fac- 
tual issues. e.g. cause of aircrash or à 
financial scandal. 
Buta judge runst 
ing his insulation 
matters and even of damaging the 
standing of the institution lo whic 


he belongs when he undertakes, out 


e danger of fos- 
"rom political 


Dilemma 


* investigation into 


¿Mment, in a má 


. CC-0. Bhagava 


side hjs regular judicial duties, an 
matters which are 
highly political, however much he 
desires to maintain an icy 
detachment. 


/ apposite to the criticism of. the Fair- 
fax commission judges: H 
may be that a judge is 
to conduct inquiries J n 
what took place op particular 
occasions. But it 15 impossible for 
him in his findings 
events. He must d 

about what he think: 
from the evidenc 
to him. And so he 
political controversy an. 
accused of bias: 
of serving certain 

“These accusations may 

untrue but they 


o 


d Ramanuja Nati 


‘conducts it By and large 2 judge ° 


detachment if he becomes à COM- e 


of white-washing- 


extent not paralleled by critici 
any judgement he = NES ma 
ihe bench of the regular courts". 
hen the Union government 
announced the appointment of a 
commissio1 to inquire into the 
appoint of the Fairfax agency. the 
atmosphere was thick with charges 
and counter-charges of corruption 
in high positions, of shielding 
economic offenders, of forgery and 
violation of cabinet secrecy by 
political parties Then Mr V.P. 
Singh resigned from the cabinet and 
was later expelled from the Con- 
press Baniy, The very announcement 
ission of inquiry by the 
government was objeted to by the 
opposition. The chances of any 
judge inquiring into such a 
politically sensitive matter escaping 
captious criticism was remote from 
the outset. In such circumstances. 
the Chief Justice of India would 
hb ve been within his rights to refuse 
to release any judge of the Supreme 
Court for constituting ^ the 
commission. + 
Lord Hailsham, the former Lord 
Chanceller of Englafid, was cons- 
cious of the dangers of involving 
judges in political inquiries. In the 
Hamyln lectures in 1983 he.said: 
"There is. of course, the constant 
and popular clamour for public 
inquires whenever anything goes 
wrong in public life. and, when fhis 
happens, all too often the Lord 
Chancellor is asked to find a high 
court judge to head it even though 
the inquisitorial method involved is 
somewhat alien to his experience, 
and the political sensitivity of the 
issues only too manifest. 1 do my 
best to avoid using judges for this 
purpose. But, after the so-called 
Bloody Sunday in Belfast I was only 
too well aware that an English high 
court judge would be required to 
ehead in tribunal of inquiry, and I 
reached the extremely distasteful 
corrclusion that the only figure in 
public life adequate in stature to dis- 
charge the task was the then Lo-i 
Chief Justice of England himself. 
"Though he carried through tbe 
disagreeable task with admirable 
impartiality. à foolish and biased 
American academic subjected 
conclusion to ignorant and insult- 
ing criticism. I fear that, after Brix- 
ton (riots comrassion) Lord 
ton man (whom again I persuadeo 
to preside over the inevitable 
inquiry) may find his reputation 
irremediably affected by political 
criticism,or admiration. despite his 
impeccable and sensitive behaviour 
and his wholly impartial report 


sitting judge of the Supreme Court 
or the high court because of the 
importance of the matter under 
inquiry and the necessity of inspir- 
ing public confidence in it The 
question then is: What is the protec- 
tion for judges who accept such 
commissions from deliberate asper- 
sions cast on their independence. 
integrity and reputation, as opposed 
to legitimate criticism of their work 
which should be open to anyone ina 
free society. Whatever their alleged 
faults. no one can justify the insults 
and innuendoes being heaped on 
the two judges of the Fairfax com- 
mission who are sitting judges of the 
highest judicial institution of the 
country. 
At present under the present act a 
commission does not have the 
power to punish any person for con- 
tempt of itself as it is not a regular 
court. Nor can the Supreme Court or 
the high court punish any person for 
contempt of its sitting judge. 
however grave the insult. because 
the judge. while acting as a member 
of the commission, does not carry 
out judicial duties and therefore the 
Contempt of Court Act does not 
apply. The commission can only file 
prosecutions in subordinate courts 
for actions calculated to bringit into 
disrepute after obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the government. 


Judges Insulted 


Onecannot help feeling thatsome 
of the insults being heaped on the 
commission judges comes from per- 
sons who are emboldened by the 
knowledge that the commission 
itself has no power of punishing 
them for its contempt or that the 
judgesin question would never take 
the undignified step of filing suits 
for defamation oF prosecutions 
against them in subordinate courts. 
This problem is not confined to the 
Thakkar-Natarajan commission 
only. It cannot be brushed away by 
saying that this commission shoul 
have known better or behaved better 


Per that it deserves the criticism. It 


pertains generally to all judges ofthe 
i rts who 
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glance, everything 
boutthe Gurchedu incidentin 
Andhras cast Godavari district 
mightseem bizarre. Why .forinstan- 
ce. should the Naxalites of the 
People’s War Group have chosen to 
‘abduct eight IAS officers. among 
whom were some of the most sym- 
pathetic and committed prodribal 


E E bureaucrats in the state? Why 
E E should the officers have decided to 
pe gatherin a remote village for a meet- 


ing.and that too without police pro- 
teccion? And why should the NT 
Rama Rao government have so 
readily agreed to eschew the com- 
mando option and instead 
negotiated with the Naxalites to 
secure the release of the officers by 
freeing seven of their colleagues? 
We may not know “or a long time 
exactly what impelled the Naxalites, 
to act as they did and what per- 
suaded the state government other- 
wise known for its brutal and 
sustained police action against Nax- 
| alites and civil liberties activists, 
to take a “soft” approach to the lat- 
ter. However. it should be plain that 
the Naxalites” success speaks O 
their growing clout and their ability 
to influence a section of the elite 
cadre of bureaucrats in the state. 
The Naxalites have become a politi- 
cal force to reckon with in Andhra 
; Pradesh 


o t 


> 


YN 


| » The Naxalites’ clout is by no 
means confined to the tribals. 
the tribals remain the 


| although 
most important component of their 
base in Andhra. In Bihar, various 
Naxalite groups —most notably the 
CPI (ML)—Binod Mishra faction. 
which sponsors the India People’s 
Front (IPF), the Party Unity Group 
and the Marxist Communist 
Centre—have sunk - deep roots 
among the landless. the harijans 


try. They ase proved that they can 
mobilise lakhs of people.cripple the 
administration in five districts of 
central Bihar,and exercise adequate 
pressure on landlords and rich 
peasants to raise Wages substantial - 
|. ly. Their cadres number tens of 
|! thousands so much so that no party 
which is trying to mobilise people 
into mass anti government cam- 
paigns can afford to ignore them. 
The Naxalites have clearly 
become well entrenched in Bihar 


tion here is that this is neither 
accidental, nor transitory’. and that 
the space for Naxalism, albeit its 
new variant’ (about which more 


tinue to grow in the country. 


Dramatic Growth 


in most parts of the country. 


exploitative forestry and the com- militias in Bihar. : ` 
mercialisaion of  irgedased E the collapse of normal, 
biomass. on which the tribals litics, based on consent. state j 
for their survival. goals. faith in the authority of. EA 

1 3 state and respect for the law. The 


and the lower sections ofthe peasan- 
o 


and Andhra.Our principal proposi- 


later).has grown and is likely to con- 


Several factors explain the Nax- 
alites" dramatic growth. The most 
important of these is their focus on 
and dedicated work amongst the 
most exploited and oppressed sec- 
tions of Indian society Nothing 
illustrates the proposition as well as 
the Naxalites appeal for tribals. The 
; appeal is rooted in the reality of the 
‘disruption of tribal life and culture 


The tribals are indeed the prime 

¡example of a social group that has 

"borne the brunt of the pressures 
generated by the modernisation and 

Lindustrialisation of this society. 

| Already in the colonial period, 

tribals were separated from their liv- 

- ing resources by the British policy of 


ians were dr sén out 


By PRAFUL BIDWAI 

reduced t egg a 
thievery. Ve EAS eX 

The destructive impact of this 
cess. which saw the tribals e. 
victims of the forester and S 
tractor. was further compounded by 
the development programm y 
undertaken in independent India 
Whether in the case of SENSA 
projects which of necessity had is 
be located in the p ime, forested 
watersheds and henc: involved their 
destruction =-. or mining 
prospects —na vrraly dependent 
upon the location of mineral belts in 
central, south central and eastern 
India—or power stations. steel and 
other industries—linked to the 
availability of raw materials in the 
tribal regions—the Girijans were 
repeatedly displaced ad uprooted. 

Repeated rev ctimisation is an 
overwhelming fact of life for a 
majority of the seven per cent of 
Indias population who are trials. 
In some cases .Korba'in Madhya 
Pradesh, the tribals have been dis- 
placed ro fewer than four times .into 
progressively more degraded areas. 
The development process has been 


Meaning Of East Godavari E 


generate 
with a ade 


tive justice s 


basically predatory as far as tribals Ù 


are concerned .Immiserisation ,star- 
vation and decreasing birth rates 
have been their fate—not absorp- 
tion into the modern sector of the 
economy. not even rehabilitation 
worth the name 


Social Group 


5 . 
The tribals can have no stake in” 


such a development process 
very nature of the process is 


create more misery for tfem 
economic exploitation is 
compopnded by 


The 
such 
that its further extension will merely 

Their 
further 
unbridled social 


oppression and state brutality at the 
hands of the dominant groups of 


power structures, 


non+ribals who man the local 


The tribals»cÓndition is a conse- 


quence of one of the 
of the Indian 


gravest failures 
development model 


and.in a larger sense, of the Indiag 


¿state itself. kn-a 


fundamental sense. 


the Naxalites' súccess comes from 


tha fact that they have inserted 
themselves in the poliical space 
That same 
failure to integrate several plebeian 
layers of Indiam society who are at 
process of 
growth offers 


similar scope for radical political 
a 


created by this failure. 


the exploited ¿nd of the 
iniquitous economic 


activity. 

Thus. 
peasants in 
state, besides 
groups. low 


landless 


level 


tem. impoverished artisans an 


numbers of DN who used to sur- 


vive by grazing 
other occupations that are now 
crisis,—thanks to the 
ecological 3 
economic deprivation are in 
ces of the same failure 
of such people proba 
the 200 or 300 million fig. 
too. have no stake in 
development consensus Me 
fait in the existing order: in 
regions, the breakdown'of th 


collapse of "normal" pol 


on 


ituteMaelukot 


and marginal 
almost every Indian 
numerous nomadic 
functionaries 


within the crumbling Jajman! Sys- 
d vast 


animals or follow 
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.The number 
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tant Opposition to 


Order, the i 
left are no ablished 


exploit thi 
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framework of se 
non -alignment 
are now vacati 
cal politics a 
justice. 

The Naxalite: i 
thatspace.At p 
revising their political on 
well as: tactics, Most atthe X 


Naxalites gro! le 
obsessed with arse 

vast majority certainly rejetita : 
principal mode of fighting for di 
goals. They now Tecopnise | 
importance of building mass.as p 


tinct from secret, organisat 


among the people and of agit 
for reforms. Many, including i 
Binod Mishra group. have ' [5 
tified” their “erroneous” chafa 


terisation of the USSR as 
imperialist”. Intemationally 


see the world divided into the ¥ 
perialist”and “socialist” camps. Res 

of the groups alre 
electoral politics. as jë 
of battle, orj 


majority 
accept 

appropriate arena 
moving towards that persp 


For them, ‘bourgeois democtacyiy 


not just a sham 
True.some of th 


but 
undergon 


already rejected the extreme, j 
period " perspecti E 
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| millions O ona 
frontiers every year. Whether it 15 


' evolution on 1 
| Nationalism itself, which for many 
| centuries has been the motive force, 


joining issue with Mr 
Jain fegarding the 
{ndian nationalism 
ian Nationalism: 
itis necessary to place 
"position in the broader 
Humanity today, 

the throes of a 

mental as the 

aves to the 

rural 

urban con- 
nultimately to 

society. Due 
astounding, 

in Science and 

r the last half cé- 

w transiting ints, 

alled a global. 


supersonic travel 
enables 


bly common-- 
ions revo!u- 

in any’ part of, 

ajor political 


simultaneously 
visible t orld. Inter- 
national 15 s tens of 
across national 


immedi 


politics or economics, _ Com- 


[4 municatfons Or culture. à rapid pro- 
| cess of globalisation js in progress 


with results that can hardly be 
imagined. 


Paradigm Shift ^ 


^ There has been a major paradigm 
shift in recent years: Barriers of race 
and religion. colour and creed, ^ 
nationality and ideology. once con- 
sidered to be so strong as to be vir- 
tually unsurmountable, are now 
seen as transitory manifestations in 
the long perspective of human 
earth. 


planet 


behind political events throughout > 
the world, is now beginning to lose 
its authority. Certainly it continues 
to play a major role in human con- 
sciousness but, with the speeding up 
o[the process of globalisation. itwill 
inevitably shed much of its authori- 
ty. much as ancient tribal loyalties 
were subsumed andrabsorbed into 
the nation-State. The ancient con- 
cept expressed by the Vedic seers. of » 


mankilid being a family, and, even > 


beyond that, of the essential unity of 
all manifestation, is becoming 
increasingly apparent as the human 
race pursues it$ long and tortuous 
history on-this planet 

Indeed it would be correct to Say 
that in this global village, bristling 
as it is with nuclear weapons of 
incalculable destructive power, even 
a small proportion of whichqhave 
the capacity to destroy not only thes 
human race but probably all lile on 
eadh. the nation-state itself has 
become one of the major hurdles to 
human unity. How is it possiblean 
this day and age for a hundred and 
fifty conflicting nationalisms tO 
claim absolute authority over the 
humar mind? : 

_ X is in this context that the ques- 
tion of Indian patriotism has to be 
viewed. The thinkers who anspired 
and led our freedom movement 
were always quite clear that Indian 
nationalism was rot to be looked 
veon simply as an Indian version of 
AS European experience. Sri 
£ urobindo wrote about the emerg- 
ing Indian nationalism way back at 
the turn of the century in the follow- 
ing words: "She does "^! rise as 


other countries do, for sell or, wnen 
sheis strong, to trample on the weak. 
She is rising to shed the eternal light 
entrusted to her over the world 
India has always existed for 
humanity and not for herself, and it | 
is for humanity and not for herself 
that she must be great". | 
Similarly Swami Vivekananda, | 
though an Indian to the core, never 
limited his message only to Indians. 
Indeed the whole essence of his 
teaching lay in articulating the 
Be ante of the Vedanta, and 
roclaiming this as a great unifyin 
force for all humi EM 
Gandhi never once lapsed into 
narrow chauvinism. His was the 


O of the struggling and the 


exfpressed the world over, regardless 
of the country or race to which they 
belonged. Mr Girilal Jain has des- 
cribed these three great leaders as 
"anarchists'. It would be much 
more accurate to say that they were 
universalists" as. indeed, was 
Rabindranath Tagore and other 
great Indian thinkers of this 
century. 

The great mantra of tke Indian 
national movement — Bande 
Mataram, hail to the mother—is still 
valid, only we must now begin to 
move from Bhavani Bharati— 
Mother india—to Bhavani 
Vasundhara— mother earth. Our 
philosoph? has always looked upon 
the entire earth as a spiritual 
entity—the mother that has nur- 
tured consciousness up from .the 
slime of the primeval ocean for 
billions of years. 

The question arises as to whether 
this universal element in our 
nationalism is a weakness, as Mr 
Jain suggests, or in facta strength.In 
our own lifetimes we have seen what 
havoc nationalism gone berserk can 
wreck upon humanity. Hitler is a 
case in point, showing how the 
denfonaic and destructive pOWETs* 
within pe human pysche can be 
invoked and yoked to the chariot of 
as ultra-chauvinistic nationalism. 
Agreed that our pluralistic society 
often appears to feether on the verge 
of lapsing into anarchy, should we 
not attempt to restructure our polity 
on enlightened and universal prin- 
ciples rather than adopt the fatally 
easy path of sliding into fascism? 

Mr Ginlal Jam has rightly warned 
of anarchy. However. ft surely is 
within the eapacity of the Indian 
civilization—the most ancient and 
multi-faceted continuing culture 1n. 
the world—to blaze a new trail. 


Dividing Spark 


t urgently needed is 
tual and spiritual 
gh which we can 
recapture ce of our ancient 
teachings and 
nuclear world in 
selves. Mr Girilal Jai 
of despair. Whether or not he tums 
out to be right will, in the final 
analysis. depend upon millions of 
thinking people like ourselves. Are 
ed boldly to come to gnps 
nt us, 
steering C anti- 
religious sec 
regativism? 
imbibe the true tea 
Vedanta whereby all 
are looked upon as embod! 
k. and thus el 
by inalienable spiritual 
e capable of making 
m iimited religious 
broader 
ty inherent 
in all humanity? 
to these questions that P 
ly of India but of the 
a) depend. 


Universities AndGovernment 


V^The Need For A Reappraisal 


A 


A wens 1eraugnsnp petwecn 
universities and government is 
a very important subject which has 
been discussed with much heat and 
passion during the last few months 
It is natural that such a subject 
should arouse strong feelings when 
the relationship is faced with a crisis 
asit was during the prolonged strike 
by college and university teachers in 
August and September 1987 
However. the subject is important 
enough to call for discussion in à 


(ming in many spneres o ic li 

but not necessarily in nem e 
sphere. In the field of ERNS 
the displacement of POSO Se 
ment by routing procedures ledio 
the point of diminishing. returns far 
more quickly than «in gene oy 
administration. Een spal 
. The freedom to exercise academic 
judgement can be easily misused to 
accommodate undeserving de en- 
dants: Kinsmen. caste fold R 


ive 
alfairs. Ag ! 
themselves ag 


leaders en; 

e a 
ular suppor? 
to presen 


and in the la 
a 


lame ducks of one sort or another. lt 


i 
dispassionate manner andwhenthe cannot be said that our universities m | 
relationship is not under strain. have a very clean record in ine | week 
Only in this way can we prepare our- regard. | would go even further and | cerni 
selves. intellectually if not political - argue that no university in ION j sceni 
ly. to face the next crisis when it not even the best. hag an absolutely } me 
comes. clean record , Hencg^ as SENE. plebi 

As see it-there is no escape from have grown they påve had to devise academi areni 
a close financial relationship bet- a variety of swidardised rules and S A pubes issue: 
ween universitics and government. procedures for their own internal vi Ad with S that! 
at least in the Indian case. Univer- governance l believe that it is a ly RTAS And rad, cl 
sites are not financially self- needless provocation .and in the end attitud © unions p“ m 
sufficient and they have to depend also a fruitless one. for government disp riti loward, si | impo 
for fund on government. which 1o seck to extend its powers (o make clitism IS which s, | Befot 
brings the two anto a close rules on behalf of the vniversities in where dM Privilege | high 
rclationship. They may. of coursc. order to secure a convenient parities i admit the us | enn 
seck funds from private industry or uniformity bascdon she Insist that | and 
business or from . religious o d tive OSOS 3 
organisations; in which case they Three Examples that the on] Experience fea 
will exchange one kind of depen- ^ really trust Y Uie qe und 
dence for another There are private During the last few years the "EC and length a fees the s 
universities in other countries and. ministre of education and the One may add the Service s |. part 
in the past. European universities. University Grants Commission of degrees (M P , Seto 
including the best ones. have been have made a number of moves to, M A Ph.D. pref il. ped ! tatio 
tightly controlled by the church. streamline the organisation of M. Phil: first class fe E 
However much university teachers universities with a view to maintain- tO Second class ona E 
' might chafe at the control exercised ing standards. They have given grudgingly perhaps i PS. 
over them by government. it is evidence of a growing lack of their publications, prefer . ! maj 
doubtful if many of them would confidence in the capacity of the according to their lengh, vole 
like. as an alternative. to be con- universities to reform themselves £ alli; 
trolled by either captains of indus- These facts have to Be ack 1 1 ipe 
try. or heads of religious bodies nowledged before we can proceed to Bureaucratic Ouid Di 
It is too late in the day to expect consider whether th? moves have” | H de 
those who hold the purse strings t0 been justified or are likely to, hea? What has struck m | the 
continue making increasing fruit the leaders of Yeachey ies | esa 
p allocations to. the universities 1 shall give three examples of their bureaucratic oulloct : 
= without seeking to exercise any COn- intervention at the alldndia level occupation with objets Ti 
= trol. However. the nature and extent which I consider td be unfruitful as their obsession with folga 3 T 
E of the control to be exercised by well as cóntrary to the norms of cedures. Nothing hing a foci 
Ej government over the universities academic life. All of these aim at bureaucratic outlook mm per 
22 should not be beyond debate. Buta standardisation and show a mistrust than the insistence on Veda out 
uj serious debate will be difficult so. of the academic judgement of the promotion „or the decae Je 
& long as we remain ensnared by the men on the job My first example motion should be guarani i 
A rhetoric mhabsolute- autonomy. ^ eclates to the institution of national ten years with Pure s 
e as Sis gts tests by the Uniyersitiy Grants Com- years without E. |. or 
> Governing Principles mission for tfié selection of research the aseo ol eq | the 
em scholars: these tests put a premium not d aca demie and AI dam 
It is argued that universities on tcivial mental skills which have Ed in theta jn | y 
should be governed by academic little or nothing to do with the PA Moe that thee "E ^ np 
and not bureaucratic psinciples.* aptitude fof research. The second is Hs Met someto bu 
This is a reasonable argument, but of the creation of research scientists E TIS on both [weá 
in making it.we must not forget that ir? three grades. corresponding to E owing Over Í po 
“Syme part of academic life, perhaps those of lecturer. reader and.pro- The E ons Wani j pu 
a large part of it is governed by fessor. and their direct recruitment RI to come qiii ea 
«neither academic nor bureaucratic by the University Grants Commis: P s | we 
' principles, but by patrimonial con- sion for placement in the vane ou I y 
‘siderations. or by personal ties of universities: this amounts ton í a 
patronage governed . by con- creation of a parallel. cadre 0 s m 
* siderations of community caste and academic staff for the universitiesin acts. not "s 
kinship. This is too large a subjectto whose selection the universities cons AEG e| it 
_ discuss here. but it should not be cerned will have little or no say uh a'niversity teaches M el 
Í bushed under the carpet. All I can The third. and to my ming ie what ki of ident) cu y pe 
say at this point is thatit isamistake most offensive example 1s Sa ed e 
to believe that the cure for academic national tests being contemp a rd ; 
patrimonialism 15 a nigger dose of for an “aspirants Yo. facu Ty h A 
bureaucracy. Academic bureauc- appointments 1n the universities: past ac i 
racies are only half-baked burcauc- These. are all misguided no elves 3 
racies. and at least in India they because. in spite Df all the risks “ 3 
have shown an unfailng tendency to involved, the selection of schol R 
acquire a patrimonial character. can only be made by thein pes ^ 
If I were to distinguish sharply through the exescise of academic ir 
between the two. 1 would say that judgement based on closc, P h 
burcaucracy rests on a foundation fessional interaction. There simn y ! 
of impersonal „rules and standar- cannot be any counterpart o ion 1 
dised procedures whereas the Union Public Service Commiss! 
An E an 
essence of scholarship 15 the exer- Due ihe raona of science m 
cise of personal judgement and dis- scholarship. ^ d m 
pu It me without saying Having said all this ol wil LEE ean m 
that the expectation in both casesis add that the pressure D 3 o nity everything 
that one will act Without fear or disation and mechanica agit sion: ; 


favour’. Bureaucracy 


possible. £ 
cedures are continuously 


An 


¡works under 
the compulsion to reduce the space 
for individual discretion as far as Strona from the tra 
and new rules and pro- within i 
0 devised to college and university Euh "as 


s generally a good. 


comes not only from the 


i c 
i te uall „if not mor 
racy outside but eq y eni d 


the universities - Unions O 


become extremely powerful. an 


uld he gannig 
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eighth general 
ions to the Lok Sabha two 
LAS away. four major tenu 
“ple in the current politic 
-a First, whatever the nature of 
| scenar aign and whatever the out- 
| the campa oll it docs not possess a 
come ORUM Character. That is there 
plabisc s questions of principle and 
um feritical long-term importance 
cople will be asked to decide 
i the last week of December, While 
he consequences of the electoral ver- 
Fertiare undoubtedly of long-term 
ut A the intrinsic choices presented 
Dre the voter are not such as would 
h blight them or focus on what they 
entail for a reshaping of Indian society 
and its relationship with the state. 
~ Secondly. the choice offered is res- 
tricted to endorsing or opposing some 
form of continuity with Congress rule 
under Mrs Indira Gandh» This is not 
the same thing as opting for or against 
parties because they pursue a definite 
set of policies or support abroad orien- 
! tation of state action. Rather, precisely 
because they perceive recent events— 
and in particular ¿Mrs Gandhi's 
| assassination—as signifying a threat 
to national unity and integrity, the 
! major issue for a larger number of 
volers is 10 decide which party or 
alliance of parties is best suited to 
holding the Indian state together. This 
is the form in which the question of 
¡+ continuity or break in Congress rule is 
presented—not as a^choice between 
the pursuit of and a change ip a certain 
social policy. 


TH the 


I 
elect 


Transformism 

Thirdly. the Choice is sharply 
focussed on and transmitted through 
personalities, none of them as 
outstanding as Mrs Gandhi and at 
least one of which (Mr Rajiv Gandhi) 
the voter has not had the time to assess 
politically. Thus the differences bet- 
ween the numerous contending parties 
or combinations of them manifest 
themselves primarily in the form of 
divergences between their leaders, 
which are understood through the pro- 
nouncements styles of functioning 
and political weights attributed or 
imputzd tó them. 

And. finally, there is on the national 
political sceñe the phenomenon ^?of 

| "transformism"—an increasing con- 
vergence in political programme bet- 
| Ween parties traditionally associated 

with the left and the right This 
narrowing gap is attributable not 
merely to the shift in the communist 
parties stance towards *he Congress 
Since Mrs Gandhi's murder. It extends 
itself to the programmatic perspectives 
of numerous parties at both ends of the 
political spectrum. 

It is indeed increasingly difficult to 


odse political parties in terms of 
eir orientation by referring to theire 


State H 
lated programmes er policy pronoun- 


ements. Following that criterion. it is 


eve SDN 
he more difficult to untlerstand 
& say, Mr Bahuguna or Mr Fer- 


nandes differs from M j 
r Vajpayee or 
amab Mukherjee in matters of 
Stríal and financial policy. Or 
i swara Rao would oppose 
B onaran Singh in his demané for 
Jnput amd higher output prices 


how Mr Rajesw. 


Or farmers, 


er ign they try to differentiate 
IStives through their electión 
the essential organic dif- 
ng the major parties on 
of domestic policy. even 
t all are hardly as 


| ed to be in. x d 


manifestoes. 
; ferences amo, 

entical issues 
| E S they exist a 
| SMTP as they tend 
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Similar initiatives of the past and right 


Of Political Minimalism 


By PRAFUL BIDWAI 


ties and even the “seventies. Thus it is 


entirely unsurprising that the tortuous 
negotiations that have now gone on for 


principal political parties or currents 
of the country to define and extend the 


months among t Lm lor scope and terms of confrontation and 
g the opposition parties competition with one another in their 


on electoral adjust i 
down even S on E eak struggle for power. It is principal form 
policy isses Such issues have z of expression and the main channel 
rsally figured in the talks Their virtu 1 poses nfi osi Ius 
absence presents a sharp contr. RN atts LOGIN (erat 
3 ast lo such as the conflict in Punjab or in 
“111977, when walkouts a 
on account of dire aH Oe e MDE 
claborate n-point programmes and hesan Fani gansent i pasing 
election platforms SELON al in enomenon that merely reflects. first. 
necessary to add that policy issues do s confusion into which all major 
not define or divide the Congress an partes have been thrown following the 
more than they do the posto oe of October 31. And secondly. 
Currents once regarded as left and rante PRBS EL. 
right-wing within the so-called parties © Rast a andeinteenty 
of the centre are now, hardly identi- isst acquired a critical status. Thus. 
fiable G y identi- issues dividing Indian society and pre 
* Transformism, or the flux sips and MR Ue OI 
narrowing of prógrammatic gaps bet- first place. alb i M ca TER 
ween theleftand the right is a anon once LE ERE 
tant trend in today's politics But there Mp ae PS 
DEM more basic trend that . There is some truth in this view, But 
nd summarises it and the it fails to recognise the reality that the 
other three tendencies outlined above. roots of the iiti etd go Such 
BO A UE des er than the events of the past few 
css aet denis ncy weeks and even farther back than the 
pi : s and political conflict in par launching of the Akali morcha 
ticular, to move within a Danos minimalism has for some lime been 
g DN endemic to Indian politics and the 
On a minimalist canvass the country's political system is itself 
struggle for power is not conducted on going through a minimalist phase that 
the basis of or by reference to sharply is far from momentary. 
defined and differing. even antagonis- 
tic programmes, to divergent models of Hegemonistic 
social development, to different forms 
ER cd compeug uicit or coo UA 
dominant classes or castes and the I IE nns i 
3 x S E and egemonistic politics The term. 
programmatic perspectives or projects derived from Antonio Gramsci. that 
articulating them: nor to irreconcil- highly original Italian “Marxist 
able principles. doctrines and theorist connotes political activity 
ideologies Rather, such differences that secks to establish the hegemony. 
are minimised and diluted or domina, ze of a major social class 
e ; or group over society through the 
Minimalism o „agency qf state This hegemony is 
Although the two are related and established not through force but 
often,occur together, transformism through consent "spontaneous con- 
and minimalism are conceptually sent’, of large numbers of people and 
altogether different phenomena of the subordinate classes of society, to 
While transformism connotes the ten- the project and programmes put for 
dency of convergence of program- ward by the dominant classes 
matic stands between the trad/*ional The“ruling class" wins this consent 
left and right minimalism defines the Or is able consciously to organise 1t 
nature and mode G expression and the because its leadership. its authority, its 
sharpness of conflict within the politi- claim to rule is widely accepted. It is 
cal spectrum as à whole, as it is seen as capable of direcing society. of 
actually played out in society. not moving it forward and of reshaping it 
merely at the level of programmes in its own image Butdemonstrating its 
Minfmalism is possible without trans- ability to do so. it ean claim to repre- 
formism and vice versa. In the Indian sent the popular will Its ideas are the 
case the two go together, But raling idea of society. Or rather it rules 
minimalism is an older phenomenon. because the ideas that represent its 
transformism a relatively recent one, po p gripped the minds of 
The former is also wider and more the people ES 
basic in its compass and deals withan Hegemonisüc poges is abant es 
entire range of political conflict and mu TO arcs n NS 
competition. The latter is narrower In Class interes] SA DO 
A describing a tendency in a part resents a bid for EE eno mould 
of the political spectrum. over the state, with whic AM Bee 
The argument here is that mini society 1p accade po E 
^malism represents a ven basic trend in interests and proe io ase 
Indian politics today. This is certainly pary- on nd e la Enc for eae 
not to condemn all or most politicas UE CUR Cassin usina 
arties a ortunist nor even Lo sa e »ndence qualifie: 
e Jen 
as indeed there are, between them in te ATA it lost in the mid-sixties 
social pS iit tral orn Rent NES to be fully regained wither in 
in the M ed or directo the 1971-77 period*or. following the 
socia 
government il ¢ 


lected. It is merely ro. Janata interlude the Congress. return 
emphasise that the differences t 


hatare 10 power in 1980, Meanwhile. the 
ini t i litics in the country had 
: i inimal and that terrain of po 1 O y 
er Sen oe setae and com- shifted decisiv ely [rom hegemonism 10 
O EE en parties arce limited minimalism That shit. to be dis 
ros eae. cussed in the next article, defines the 
and n vins i 

Minimalism is a consequence oft 


he contest for the forthcoming poll 
failure, inability or reluctance of the 
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own Of The Nehru Consensus 


Root Of The Cr 


reak 


T is generally accepted that 
Abat the. 1967. general elections 
"marked. something of a watershed in 
India’s political evolution. primarily 
because the Congress vote 1n that poll 
"dropped to a low of just over 40 per 
cent. the party's strength in the Lok 
Sabha was sharply reduced to 55 per 
cent from the near three-fourths 
majority it had enjoyed till then, and 
its candidates performed badly in a 
number of state assemblies. including 
those of U.P. and Bihar in the Hindi 
heartland. 
Defections cabinet instability and 
wing factionalism in the party le 
to the collapse of Congress ministries 
in five states which in the election that 
ensued returned its rivals— primarily 
regional groupings and combines 
going by the name "Samyukta Vi- 
dhayak Dal'—to power The split in 
the Congress at the national level 
which soon followed. further weakend 
the party, putting in jeopardy its 
organisational cohesion? and autho 
nity, 


Root Of Crisis i 


A number of other important 
developments occurred about the 
same time, including the devaluation 
ofthe rupee and a major rupture in the 
planning process, against -the back- 
drop of two consecutive droughts, and 
a major industrial recession, espe 
cially in eastern India Taken together 
with the decline of the Congress and 
the fragmentation of a hitherto 
coherent political order, they represen- 
ted the deepest crisis of the Indian 
sociakpolitical system known till 
then. 

Atthe root of the crisis was the grow- 
ing inability of the.Congress Party to 
maintain its hegemonistic character. 
Indeed. what was at issue was the 
entire consensus sealed during the 
Nehru period, on which the hegemony 
of the Congress was founded This 
consensus involved a very definite 
"idea of progress" and of nation- 
building. based on planned and state- 
controlled economic development the 
Mahalanobis model of primacy of 
modern, espemelly heavy.industry, on 
the pre-eminence of the public sector 
in the core industries and generally. 
on an import substituting indus- 
trialisation process providing the 
main thrust to economic growth. 

In terms of the model India was 
eventually to develop into a modem 
society with the same contours—so far 
as its relationship with the state, 


y 
y O) classès production and nature is 


concerned—as thosc defining the 

^ welfare-state western Eüropéan coun- 
_ tries It is thus no accident that the idea 
of welfare-statism and the emphasis 
on distributive justice found a clear 
ea expression in the Directive Principles 
of the Constitution. 'Fhesé principles 

were to sum up the main thrust and 
concern of state action and define the 
framework for. its intervention in 

society. E: ^ 

This was the consensus. itself inter- 
nally coherent or which the hegemony 
of the Congress Party was founded in 
the first two decades of independence 
The consensus consisted of a project 
and a series of goals acceptable to 
several layers and sections of Indian 
society at large. They ajso represented, 
albeit indirectly. the interests of the 
dominant classes and castes of that 
„society: industrialists businessmen. 
and large typically ‘upper caste. lan- 
downers, besides a host of local and 
regional propertied social groups. and 
the bureaucracy itself The consensus 
also defined ‘both the constraints 
within which conflicts amongst these 
elite groups would be resolved and the 
hierarchy of their interests— the 
national and the big taking priority 


it crudely. 
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over the regional and the small. to put 
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In the period from independence till 


the early or mid-sixtics the conse This, about 
held This was a span marked BITES le t to BEBE Sense. Y witho th 
rapid economic growth and-develop. Indias ele porc) TS Was J|. ieu. 
ment ofthe basic infrastructure, by ris: Parties Wooing. poli" ‘en per. os 15! 
ing re aes and Pocos for large Fa 10 win cu Wing. A n cla! y 
numbers of people, if not all of India’s ` te iate strata oes from ve ne 
poor, by a measure of agricultural med the “sup hat G BA T ve 
reform. or at least the hope of some. growing im pg altem Reed ( hav 


and generally. by a relatively - the elect "lance gj 

degree of social conflict and eee ane impr coli puse lj nt 

The development model underlying S E and t Eon the Senet ef H b ne 

the consensus seemed to work and political parties nessa À $ 
S It has de 


AUC n 
produce real results. Import substitu- Cha Da aspects of kem 
er of In, the », 


tion gave a growth impetus to an entire į i | 

range of industries THe consoldation in relation to Rn ities es n long b 

of holdings and,land reforms sus- has ng important on™ Pea. M d hat was 
s be ] 


en the decli uence of pe Mee 1 vy and 


tained not unimpressive increases i ; 

agricultural productivity And themes Wes of articulation S relative cts O, 19 
institutions of democracy based on e major or basin ol Me intra inat 
universal adult franchise appeared to groups of India n i m 
be striking roots in the Indian soil expression of t 


a wi 
and growing nato 


However, by the late fifties a forei S. 
exchange crisis had appeared onthe Mee the he ay Y mas 7 no € 
economic horizon. By the easly sixties USA. and strengthen t Currents jn 19) raking : 
sections of the peasant classes had te eee trend was su alg , pendin: 
age S show. signs of Aas and by mediate classes raton ore rovin' 

e mid-six ies some pf the Digger dered by the S themselves an j P 
enginea of growth appeared to be Indian ca Ihe slow developmen i 
showing signs of exhaustion. A pro- by both MAS à process d tput ple 

ity and al 1 


cess of erosion of the consensus set in; soci bsomption t 
> > social i sorptio; j 
parties began to get fragmented: new sion aos and forms of god NA 
political. formations emerged and accumulatio € structure. of gus a Tr 
grew; regionalist forces scemed to bein These Sol fa pital qo» 4 
the ascendant both within and outside tha decline ofh actors partly explain [ 
the Congress. Their constituency was a thi kind represent Politics of 
series of scattered and at any rate till the uiis dd by the Congress a e 
amorphous social groupings. the demonstrated by ae © tendency f have lit 
regional petty bourgeois, intermediate seventies ar later t st parties in'the [ge WÊ 
layers of peasants andthe"backward" groups of interi ae i 
and middle castes local traders, castes has forced the COD 
businessmen and small industrialists awkward, often BUE Teach p | 
who had seen somé prosperity and - promises between conflicting iss Jon the asis [ 
|} L 


whose aspirations had risen. and to resort to esper: 
iesperat l ¿ 
y a shore up theii unstable. polial nese potenti: 
Safety Valves ^ support : land. 8,009 
In the case of the Congress this last |f Em aded 


Discontent grew, bet the old safety elemen AE 1 xd 
valves contained in the growth process MA Ah hably good ' 
and distribution circuit” increasingly 1975, which, aaa otra h sure T sucl 
malfunctioned and failed even as tte last-ditch effort to prevent, by force, | 
process began to run outofsteam. Dis- the erosion of its socia i 
content increasingly came into the general popularity. o 
open. It seemed suddenly as if the faith The effort did not succeed The 
of sizeable sections of society in the Janata Party. which. came to power de 
system had suddenly kened The reactively, was not to provide sable not know. l 
existing order seemedto themlessand and viable alternative either. It was h 
less capable of giving them what they based precisely on the kind of rag tag hows. But the 
had expected of it Although they were combination of classes castes and + in Baluch 
m Gne most al interests that si in bel 
ayers Ù society. these social together. Įtwas a p: ry below Y 
groupings became increasingly restive party commi born ql i d . 
PAG assertive in the pursuit of their self minimalism. 1t was also a good am eaders IS 
interest, hacking away at the consen- ple of what à Kegemoniste ay 
sus avid articulating their demands should nor be For the Janata w 
through numerous factiono of the even stable? leave alone cohere 
Congress as well as through various om i : 
small, regional olitical parties 4 ` 
«The Congress was badly scathed by No Viable Mode d E gn 
these assaults as the erosion Gl its nd suengi t. dac 1 
social base and actual strength during Its uk confirm als and PE PART Pakis 
the period 1967 to 1969 was tO the tren drop tothe reum of the Com By dls cat 
demonstrate. It sought to counter these ¿he bac ower in 1980. now witless l=sthni 
attacks, with success by resorting to ess Ie ha nistic: I onic 
the tactics of populist “mass politics” pres Tess pla in this 
and the slogan of" Garibi Hatao”. The The dt modest little mt rye Jio 
results of this rhetoric-based cam- edi operatio ist 1 
paign. employed in the 1971 parlia- holding 
mentary elections. were impressive. t 
The Congress came.back 10 power conser iden of pro ress sd to 
with more than 350 seats. po nothing f! has © eli 
The gain of the Congréss had mare ge lace it as yet No new P 
to do, however, with the division afd Dat ly coherent as the 
scattering of the opposition vote than. Our c 
with a successful recoyery of its lost MEE dian po 
social base. Although this latter to throw up- 
phenomenon did occur to a certain Sa organisation # 
extent and’ in specific regions. 115 Piternative to ne um 
incidence was relatively limited in the ' that 
northern belt and eastern India in Gow: 
relation to the impressive nature o interest 
Congress victory. In reality, what had ypgle W 
tended to happen was that the party e esyel Thati 
atracted the votes of numerous new any escape 
sections of the diffused amorphous sass in the 
intermediate strata rural an urban, fo ahcoming 
rather than that it regaime the appear t0 preso 
relatively solid bases it had earlier 77; "X 
had Ere E 
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x^ A a !! " 
cs very Faison d'etre, the | j re 
r reconciled themselves B A EU ST Ao 
neve ught valiantly for their | Se eer re 


rocess invite 


defence forces. , — 
the title of” Butcher “akistan s Punjabi-dominated ruling elit 


e ler loose a reign the architect of the mischief | 
eastern, Wing of disaster was conceived UNE 
tion a chain ot elsewhere in united India. But + 
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ic, Bhutto's record ] 
sent Zia regi- pretend to have accepted this absurd prop ssi 


¿desh- 
bad. The pre 
ally 77 5h the freedom- ie because it feels that the "ideology" of 
has !5 a 3 ideally suited to serve its purpose of per- 
u its power? Perhaps it is a bit of both. | 
i E a es . . 31) 
-— ple fact that a large number ol self-servin shi t once be quits | 
able a e . ^ g 1 
ave faken refuge ir 3 i 
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ible that they havi 
lla warfare there” 
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In the wake of the Soviet intervention in Afghan-| Ye 
BE i de r Hn aimost three years ago, Pakistan has chosen | 
sicilia [P09 not wish to éssert this as a fac fo become America s frontline ally in the strug-| 
rhe eas JN r ve little to 9o by except some re GIS against. godless communism". But despite 
panties in de a Bs correspondents and commer the impression to the contrary, it has been cau-| 
EE de "lo come to be widely acceptec tious in allowing Western and Arab military! 
Menon q n the basis of the same or similar report assistance to the mujahedeen so that it does not | 
ate mess [o potential guerrillas number betwee unduly provoke the Soviets. So far, the Soviets | 
m s 000. In all probability, this ¡sr have, indeed, not felt unduly provoked. . i 
epe] od estimate. But one should ™ The Soviets have other reasons to exercise res- 

fraint. Their first priority is to help the Babrak | 


c serious hably goo 
het sa j sure such matters. Dae : 
S wed igus then, is the threat of a major u Karmal regime cohsolidate itself and not to ex- | a) 
nen e And how imminent is the 3Xhreat? Frankl tend their commitments. They would not wish to | pi 1 
ee Ee Uno: Indeed, we doubt whether an provide substantiation for the Western propa-} ii o Al 
Ec | ul here can be litle doubt that d ganda that they-regare Afghanistan as a Piia” 
ARS an S : 3 The intervie board for action elsewhere and that they are 
Ht in Baluchistan runs deep. The intervie POSTE ihe old Czarist poli ue ue 
slow with one of the most importa, pursuing the o zarist policy of getting To me | 
: how far the warm waters ports of the Gulf. On the contrary, 
A le against wh they are keen to project bat asa pases 
legari “abi *ali » | loving people who have no desire to interfere in | 
$ pes call Bunjabi colonialism. ^ ^ other peoples’ affairs. Above all, they do not | 
nt that the military-bureeucral wish to aggravate their already tense relations 
an has been following for t with the United States. E 
Du bring peace and stability This is not to'rulé out an uprising in aluc | 
that in deciding ` 'heth 
e the "Baluc 


constituents to learn to live ‘the B 
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In Tamil Nadu 


F it is your ai 
r aim to i 

cessful Carnati OTEA RISCA S de Bes 
À E i 
do no better than have Mah you could Brahma Gana Sabha Tay dm 
[ HB ND alingamor ‘op-rank Pd 
T o Nom vie i Sep 
ng to take ch tis if you are tists” T.M d ul 
eie das Buenri Namaig, Maaa aan 
. you will have Madurai T.N. ON 
m S n. 


Maharaj 
ra fne Cc 
akes his home Carnatic Musi 
usic 
Though Madurai Mani lyer i 


in the USA: he ca 
SERES can be outstanding or 
may not turn up even if appens he dead hi 
away. Se ee a furlong ait his music is alive in the si 
O healso REN 2 AEQ Tri 
cine of sturd: some- andran. whose voice i 
never (ails If his 5 y stock He just resonant that you can h ice 15 
audiences, it i his is reassuring lo his him even without a mi canam 
there is in nie also sad for him. fo Charumati amit arak 
ae? c oes contin 
petence and Em Se int nd-rankers ND t 
artistes eve atoniysome ES en Pe n 
Mn MR SERE LESS UNE afe Sudha’ Raghunal fail 
japuram a anne genius. Mahara- Meena Subramanian. oe 
compose m doesnt Singer ward. The widel E 
ues x pu pee Nata aree ena welcomed prodi 
were 5 n 
humility. he were endowed wan some for Carnatic music is en. 
MNES M EE T in spite of being mene the mandolin vocalis 
dance but still hei TU abun Kiran Namiboo diria n. 
Sacs a year 17. with his Gootuvadyal 
To trace Santhanam’s i too a vp D 
with music misinya yen e TN 
you do iai f 
Huc not have to go miles japuram Santhanam. wh 
ou could stop at hi any ra, oag 
Maharajapuram Aat his father UON pore rare. Dona 
S RAPA SU aVRIGH natha lyer E and to young to climb 
: ay. long after he has stage herself: she i 
you would regard a gone. : she is only four 
He taugh un as the Guru of gurus Ifthe vocalists are legion. th 
ght Semmangudi Srinivasa ly tainly are assured Bone 
ne luckily for us, is energetic E um strumental Supper e adet ^ 
üt cll dis getic aL72 man. a sup algudi Jaya 
ere ing activity is not krishnan ; Krishnan. M.S. 
necessarily positive. Much che ti krishnan and Gopal 
Ree dee Much of the time an and M. Chandrasekhara 
Ee g new trends in Carnatic are at hand Also i 
E. mE "arnatie ^ 1 so in attend: a 
muse de. Doordarshan for Madangists Umayalpuram ‘Siva 
Ru renin parents for mon te Rasta TY Gopal 
S E ren dancin rather y n. Karaikudi Mani i 
than music and bewailing the passing Kandasami and T.K Murth ed h 
of the Gurukula system in these mention Kunnakkudi V idy Mer 
impossible times In some Ways Ws and N. Rajam e 
ae for he is also Taowattolhave daring and innovative, enterprisim 
x nfessed that the birkhas achieved in and always pleasing the latter exes 
im songs are not easily copied on de E both Carnatic and north Indian di 
concert stage. ciplines as does M S. Gopalakri: 
: nan ; mi x 
Tiger, School uir oe onally mixes both to. 
In the death of M.D. Ramanathan” Alre: Wy s y 
Carnatic music lost its lys + Ms mis article d he 
aside from his ko PUES irae i youn 
Ramanathan, musician. musicologist DI ET 
jag Hegre MDE was the disci- 
ple of the rc oubtable "Tiger 
Varadactian and an ardent one, ! 
He not only sang the way his mas 
did Pa slow. sonorous tones he even 
tattributed his squint 10 having 
followed in the masters footsteps 
Pon his exit the Tiger school of music. 
tif there was any such substantial 
¡enough to fall into that category. js Bharatanatyam Padma Sub 
finished. perhaps for ever, ramaniam is the foremost name now, 
Talking of the rea and pear great. She dances as deflly as before, runs a 
mi the dance school and continues with hei 
te to be research. work which nearly often is 
known to world audierzes also. e ersial If all Bharatanal 
¡Tate KB. Sundarambal was, in her ould be considered Ta 
lifetime, rated by many sk! as a there are also Yamini Krishnamut 
[notch better. but that B only of Swapna Sundari Sudharani Chi 
academic interest. now. MS is pure Sundaram, Chitra Visveswarar 
melody: the magical voice has re Komala Varadan, the dancing coup 
Raja aud Radha Reddy and th 


Tamil Nadu the bells are jingling on a 
pretty ankles Everybody is learning | 1 


‘mained the same in over 30 years like 
Lata Mangeshkars There is no stop- teacher couple the Dhananjayans 
uch wood ML kshmanan trains! is pupil Í 


ing either. 
Vasanthakumari would have level 


up with MS it she had tried but some 
longihe way shestoppe and fectlanp 

in the crowd. DK Pattammal "his house Lakshmi Vi 
els One been in the picture fot 

her appearances 
be sporadic for 


is a veteran resting 0! gurels On! 
of her students Geetha Rajashekar 15 though 
ves in music circles. scemzte 


making WA 
denying that Carnatic 
in it was say. 
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"W^ HE Canadian decision 
(znnounced in the new defence 
| policy paper released in June 1987) 
to acquire 10-12 nucleur-powered— 
but not nuclear-armed—sub- 
marines has not attracted the 
attention it deserves. The Canadian 
white paper on defence has been 
issued alter a lapse of 16 years and 
represents the strategic assessment 
i und consequent Canadian delence 
requirements as seen by the Conser- 
vative government of Mr Brian Mul- 
roney. This government which was 
considered to be closer to the US in 
respect of its strategic worldview 
when it assumed office than the 
Trudeau administration, now has 
some surprising things to say about 
its security predicament 
, The paper forthrightly declares. 
"Canada is — not universally 
recognised as being sovereign in all 
of the areas that we claim. At the 
moment the United States, con- 
siders the north-west passage to be 
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ana of me mix between surface 
ships and submarines. A suitable 
SN for Canada would be compar- 
a le in cost of an air defence frigate, 
ERBEN CARED SIG than a diesel 
Subp arine, The projected cost of 
placing the current diesel sub- 
marines and acquiring a third batch 
of air defence frigates would. 
however, be roughly equal to 12-12 
huclear-powered submarine pro- 
gramme over the next 20 years. Con 
sequently, since the SSN is a more 
“arable anti-submarine platform 
or all three oceans, it is deemed to 


¿be the best investment for the navy. 


« an international straits. We regard 


i as “internal waters and are 
engaged in discussion to See 
whether a solution can be tached 
based on mutual respect for 
sovereignty and our common 
security and other interets." 

“The government will not allow 
, Canadian sovereignty to be 
j diminished in any way. Instead. it is 
committed to ensuring that the 
Canadian forces can operate any- 
where within Canadian jurisdic- 
tional limits? Our forces will assist 
civil authorities in upholding the 
| laws and maintaining — the 
3, [sovereignty of Canada? Let it be 
2| [noted that these words are 
311 addressed not to the potential adveft 
i [ sary. the Soviet Unión, byt to the 
the leader of the 
alliance against the USSR ol which 
Canada is a member. 
| In order to assert its sovereignty in 
i the Arctic waters and the north-west 
lj passage. Canada proposes tO 
H acquire 10-12 nuclear-powered sub- 
T || marines. This proposal is justified 
D She following grounds. 
| 
‘Ocean Control 
Submarines are essential to meet 
4 long-range ocean surveillance and 
| control requirements in the Atlantic, 
the Pacific as well as in the Arctic. 
Nuclear-powercd submarines are 
uniquely capable anti-submarine 
platforms. In contrast to a diesel 
submarines the nuclear submanne 
can maintain high speed for long 
} periods. It can, therefore. reach its 
! operational patrol afea faster and 
stay there longer The nuclear sub- 
marine can also shift more rapidly 
from one area lo another. Essential- 
ly. itis a vehicle of manoeuvre while 
the diesel submarine is one of post- 
ion. Given tha vast distances in the 
three ocean areas in which Canada 
requires maritime forces and the 
nuclear submarines unlimited 
endurance and flexibility. the 
government has decided to acquise 
a fleet of nucléar-powered subs 
marines to enhance the overall 
effectiveness of the Canadian navy. 
Through their mere presence. 
nuclear-powered submarines aca 
1 f) deny an opponent the use of emn 
\ | Nuclear submarines wi 
| destroyers and, 
| frigates ir a vivid demonstration o 
| Canadian determination tO Tn 
|l challenges in all three oceans. 20 
a highly capable. signilicant anc 
|. versatile force will help restore the 
| eftectiveness of the Canadian navy 
and prepare i 
|| naval requireme 

nest century. 3 
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|| power submarines 
careful study. both 
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RE: 
cuen the number of sur- 

: 1ps will be allowed to dec- 
reuse slightly, the resulting naval 
torce will he more muele 3 
N- Propulsion 

Nuclear propulsion for sub- 
marines is technically mature and 
extremely safe. Half of the NATO's 
attack submarines are nuclear- 
powered, and the proportion is 
almost the same for the Soviet 
Union. Current nuclpar-powered 
warships and their reactors are 
designed to the wost exacting stan- 
dards and are operated by highly 
trained crews using rigorously 
applied procedures. For example. 
after 34 yefrs and more than 3.000 
years of reactor operating experien- 
ce, the US navy has had no nuclear 
accidents, Similarly, there have 
been no known safety hazards 
associated with the design and 
operation ol British and Freach 
nuclear submarines. 

The Canadian government con- 
cludes: "Our nuclear-powered sub- 
marines will not be nuclear-armed. 
Their acqaisition will be compatible 
with the positions that Cana: 


when the British nuclear-powered 
submarines were able to bottle up 
the entire Argentinian navy. The 
nuclear-powercd submarine is the 
most potent anti-submarine weapon 
vis-a-vis conventional submarines 
and can outpace many of the surface 
ships. : 
lhe rationale in the Canadian 

white paper is also applicable to 
Indía with its commitments in the 
Arabian Sea. the Bay of Bengal and 
the Indian Ocean. From lime lo 
time, there have been reports of 
Indian navy's interests in nuclear- 
powered submarine and some R 
and D effort in this area. The SIPRI 
Yearbook 1986 mentions (P 331) 
that when the defence minister, Mr 
Narasimha Rao, visited Mosocow in 
April 1985, he was reportedly offered 
various arms production techno- 
logies, including that for building 
nuclear-propelled submarines. 
Some years ago while he was 
defence minister, Mr R. Venkatara- 

an. also made a reference to 
India's long-term objective of going 
in for nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. 

A new development is likely to 
have a profound effect on naval 
strategy. It is the long-range missile 
with which submarines are being 
equipped. The US Harpoon in the 
hands of Pakistan has a range of 60 
nautical miles and the French 
Exocet of 27-38 nautical miles. The 
submarines equipped with such 
missiles are in a position to pose a 
threat not only to ships but also to 
high value targets such as refineries 
and industrial plants located on the 
coast Consequently anti-submarine 
warfare has to be directed not only 
towards the protection of shipping 


taken on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and with Cana- 
ironmental protection laws 
and regulations While it is likely 
that we will build these submarines constitute the mo: 
in Canadaeon the 
design now in service with 


»dian env 


da has but coastal targets as well. In that 
respect a combination of maritime 
strike and surveillance aircraft, anti- 
submarine frigates and nuclear- 
powered submarines would 
st effective means 
basis of proven of keeping the adversary's missile 
thenaval armed submarines out of range of 
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forces of one of our allies, we willbe our coast and our shipping lanes. 
fortunate in being able to rely on he 


proven competence, expertise 
ewyiable safety record of the Cana- 
dian nuclear industry. 

The Canadian decision to go 
nuclear-pow?red submarines 15 !n 
tune with the trend in international 
naval strategic developmenjs. 
are at present | p 
ar clear-power€d Hunterkiller sub- likely to augment 
marines. apart {rom the nuclear mis- 
sile submarines and more are under 
censtruction. These 
of 
powers. Forty nations of the world. 
including the five nuclear- weapons 
have 


hands 


powers. 


submarines. 


weapons p arines à 
diesel-powered submarines an 
ies ions possess the balance. 
other nations = 


251- 


The US has 
nuclear-powered submarines. and 
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ands New Bevelopment 


As the nuclear submarine tleet of 
China grows there is every 
possibility of Chinese nuclear sub- 
marines operating in the Indian 
Ocean. The United States in pursuit 
of its Central Command strategy 1$ 
the Pakistani 

naval capabilify significantly in 

future to make use of Pakistani 

maritime force as an instrument IN 

its south-west Asian strategy: There 

are reports of Saudi Arabia attempt" 

ing to augment Its submarine fleet 

These factors would indicate that 
the anti-submarine warfare 10 the 
"waters around India is likely to gain 
significantly in importance in future 
and that muclear-powered sub- 
marines will play a crucial role in 
India's anti-submarine defence. 

As the Canadian report points 
out the sale and purchase of rracteat 


for 
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in the world 238 


are all in the 
five nuclear-weapons 


559 diesel-powered” 
five nuclear 
have ¿08 
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alone 


today only five non 


y four new 


the US & binldine on! wered submarines do not con- 
diesel submacines of UP iese tute a violation of the. non- 
The Freue n 978. The Soviet proliferation, treaty. india has 
subma ine n in the business O acquired a significant portion of its 
Union 15 Es E building the Kilo naval vessels from the Soviet Union. 
diesel Se While they are Therefore the possibility of acquit: 
and, Tangy n lder diesel sub- ing nuclear-pOWered, submarine 
E Ren XE cby "and nuclear. submarine building 
ina 


marines. mà) s 
vay of muclear- powered Ones: 4 
ne and 1s building five nuclear 
propelled submarines an 
all diesel submarine 
ing except the Ming € 


has two and 


ing oue 


mor. x 
The effectiveness of the nuclear 
submarine under combat 
was demonstrated dur- 


technology fró’ the Soviet Union 
needs to be actively explored. 
Nuclear. powered submarines M 
Soviet origin under the Indian flag 
operating in the Indian Ocean will 
add to the uncertainities of the 
United States naval fqrees in the 
area Consequently such transfer ol 
nuclear submarines may, well 
regarded by the Soviet Union to be 


) diede 


build- 
lass of which it 


is reported to be build- 
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3 The Swedes too have not been as 
innocent as they often proclaim. 
Swedish firms are said to be 
involved in the alleged German sup- 
py of nuclear matenals to Pakistan. 
tinely to Pakistan. the Us sp cO pn „the Swedish clu ju 

ea ES that Pakistan is magazine Ny technik carried the Sou au the p ] der ss 
P of a nuclear report that the Swedes had SOS of supply ui | 

. 9! some 


posos military aid io. experimented’ with laborato $ 
explosive and cl implosion of plutonium with a view meant as to how 2 1936 
Oratory w i r! i 


Pakistan. This is only ono 1 
A 1 “-Icoments. The tO developing defensive a a 
chain of bizarre CE weapons. The charge was e uic busy. 35 being p 
tly denied by the then prime minis- wa he origin of 1 
h he Pakist mat E iae bcn ee western Europ i 
aki day the Pakistan. the issue because the pro- ti Ope need 
Pakistan an Asshad Per- ject was said to be conducted eae noni France the Uk 
ilty of attempting the supervision of a team headed by react apan all 
pure beryllium Mr Palme himself. — nicer programme 
utron reflector in an The present allegations of ship- Inde as fuel 
ment of as much as 2438 barrls of Kal zm fast breeder : 
nuclear wast containing Plutoniom Peau While Jm bo 
y nuclear we. 


plutonium. 1 
n 
(November 18, e fiis. 
plutonium was eo d 
lack market jn" 
various countries y 


is one of the ironies of 
Lay that on the day a scandal 
breaks out in West Germany that 
nuclear materials which could help 
on had been shipped 
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And it is pi j = 
AIEO TC er- and cobalt 60 (in 321 barrels) raise: ; 
administration that is being p 0: 2 - ises tries, h apoa os ciently k 
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$ will recall that the plot revolv 1 
German scandal breaks out. a ETS UP 5 : ins olved mittin 
e im Sen academicians an for- round Egypt attempting to enlist the Er ERU 
Am ` services of German scientists and J Se ay | 
apan need to rey te would agree 


: rm task 
mer policy-makers forming à Seen à ' 
engineers to make warheads (not plutonium in the n E on she says l 
clear vi 


force under the umbre! f e 
à | muclear explosive but containing 1 
negie Endowment for Internationa! ni explosiv ani ROME Ad 
Peace come out with their discovery highly radioactive nuclear waste which EN x Mol in gil ions under the 
India material, especially cobalt 60. to be plant which me | 

Pposed iy 


that “currently it app 19 
and Pakistan have the ability to 
manufacture atomie weapons 


fitted to surface-to-surface rockets i 

e monit i iti 

which Egypt was'then developing RE Aa S 

again with the help of Germen Japan and oc 
any, 


(India's capabilities being con- x í hel) 
siderably greater than Pakistan's engineers and scientists. send their irradiated uran The League ` 
and both have taken important step Puzzling Features either to Britain, Frain Hy feudal lords 

get back plutonium fortiri ROS: Mohal 


Cobalt 60 ıs uscd in radiation reactors. Just at presen dsgsp hild the Cong 
eformsjall sham 


The existence of an fend: Di 

international trade in nuclear fissile therapy in cancer research institutes are bein 

materials, including plutonium, has and has a very long halflife (period Japan ing held ei ional governm 

been dealt with in these columns inwhich radioactivity decaystohalf blanket permission ho na at | 

and the former CIA director, its intensity) of hundreds of years. plutoniumin Europe alll ee 

Admiral Stansfield Turner, cited as Cobalt 60 is of no use as a nuclear by air transport from Fre Heal the elections 
explosive material butis ofimmense Japan via Alaska. Til mee 


towards doing so. 


saying in a British TV programme l 
that the U.S. and other intelligence value as a radiological weapon. needed a case-by-case app election resul 
Considering the worldwide ack- the transportation was bj 4 a 3 S 
met form à cabir 


agencies were aware ofit.In the light 

of those disclosures the present nowledged Israeli nuclear U.S. Congress (at least «a:a 
O 

as ft E 


information pn clandestine export capability one wonders whether the  bers)are opposedo blant 
of ez^lear materials to Pakistan and idea of using cobalt 60 as a sion as “sell 
Hs by the eae: pim: radiological weapon has got revived transportation arrangeml 

ransnuklear | a subsidiary among sori? adversaries of Israel d 
of the major West German (Libya. for instance which has been External Source 
manufactúrer, Nukem GMBH. cited as one of the destinations for Be that as it may, the pl 
should cause no surprise, This time the material). containing waste mately 4 
Belgian and Swedish firms are als In the Pakistani nuclear weapons either from reprocessing. Bs" f 
alleged to have been invcived. programme, there have been some purposes or for fuel fori 


- puzzling features for which the pre- reactor. In all these press 
centage of material is 


- Nuclear Axis sent allegations of the export of 1 
plutonium containing radivactive counted for since the A 
extraction is never one bute 


A unique wastes may provide plausible 
record in contributing to clandes- answers. The Pakistanis have been. cent. Clever brains: ol NT 4 P 
tine nuclear proliferation On May according tc American itelligence ply and demand side He 
4, 1987, there were press reports that sources, experimenting with implo- the transaction 3 ul 
a Cologne fim was supplying sion triggering devices. For a wortwhile one. Th Siena 
equipment to Pakistan to set up a uranium 235 bomb the much sim- issued a rep Mais? | \ 
second Centrifuge plant and the pler gun barrel triggering device dealers are 
matter was under investigation. would do. Why should the Pakis- povernments. buy kr 
There is abook.NuclearAxis by Cer- tanis then go in for implosion politicians, Use Wi ds M] 
venka and Rogers, with 2 foreword "triggers unless they have à source of launder funds A chi 
from the then director of Stockholm plutonium supply because the whenthe trace’ is 
International Peace — Research implosion trigger is required more universally accepit groth / 
Institute (Dr Frank Barnaby) on the for a plutonium bomb. In the case ol Tg 
collaboration between West Ger- Pakistan has a hot-cell laboratory long as the N n TRK 
, man firms and South Africa on the where, again according lo allies argue tha 
development of what is known as knowledgeable Americans, small necessary: beh 
poaae enrichment process for quantities of plutonium are being cumvent th 
Ea 235, originally invented by separated. Pak'stan has only WO 

Wi rere scientist, Dr Becker, known sources of plutonium. One is 
a E ermany had also entered a Very small (5 MW) experimental r arela 

D n agreement with Brazil to reactor supplied by th^ Americans | reas Ho 
d sreg a number of enriched in mid-sixties and the second is For- ase ¿xn ^ mi 
ae rium light water reactors. The KANUPP (Karachi nuclear power U 7 esti; 

if aes fi conditional’ on the plant) put up by the Canadians hi 

i EA pie Dnology foruranium which is under IAEA safeguards. Dozens as NS 

Minuit te ow the President of There have been allegations that the is j ; pre 

^ Brazilian ose that the. monitoring cameras in the storage Why len 

| own, dev i entists have, oh: thein pond containing irradiated shed. , ng vy] 
ak ee peste uraniium enrich- uranium rods “failed” for a peri plutoniu The Mo reg 
man EP Ap number ofGer- so that part of these rods could be the knu 

REN LU. emigrated to diverted for reprocessing. The LA fats, not A 9 

Uy > end of the Second reportedly investigated it and gave 2 A à hin 
develop both clped that country to Pakistan and clean chit. i UN 

a The present reporis suggest that m Ande I Ea p 

‘nologies. < enrichment tech- Pakistan may have found a clandes- : 

—— ; tine external source forthe supply.0! . 
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League members into the Con- 
gress cabinet but the Congress 
conditions were too stringent. Ít 
is noteworthy that the author is 
not one of the many who blame 
Pandit Nehru for the breakdown 
of the coalition talk Between the 
Congress and the League 
Maulana Azad was a party to this 
though, in his autobiography, he 
has unjustly criticised Nehru. 
Elated with the electoral suc- 
cess, Nehru started talking of 2 
Muslim mass contact movement 
which infuriated Jinnah who had 
realised the importance of mass 
contact by then. Jinnah blasted 
the Congres? and dig not miss a 
single opportunity to snipe at the 
Congress chicf ministers who 
happe to be Muslim. 
innah's accusation that the 
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Congress ministries were anti- 
Muslim did not convince even 
ihe British . officers. But, the 
Muslims fell prey to this propa- 
ganda and felt alienated. The war 
came to the rescue of Jirinah who 
ne disheartened by, the poor 
showing of the Í je i 

elections. d i ee sd 
At the beginning of the’ war, 
the Congress cabinets resignetl 
demanding more power ai the 
Centre. Though the Congress 


oa 


fact, the last secretary f state, 
Lord Listowel, had regretfully 
ed in an article that the Brit- 


stats 
ish goverameni lost the op- 


 reprocesmbg portunity to grant dominion 
r for fuel o status to India at the time ot the 
all these bi Round Table Conference. Events 
moved fast and the war ac- 
celerated "the process of de- 


colonisation. pl 
When the Attiee government 
decided to quit, a constitutional 
difficulty bad 16 be resolved. AS 
power was io be handed over bY 
partitioning India, the question 
arose: to whom was jt to be 
iransferred? The Muslira League 
The Origins Of The 
Anita jnder Singh 
1.25 n ^ 2 
Making The New 
{Clarendon Press, 


m. 


A 
leaders would have agreed to 


settle for dominion status but the 


Congress always stood for 2 sov- 
ercign republic. EN. 
Faced with this constitutional 


Partitio 
(OUP, 1 


Oxford, 


Bonao the Parti- 
iei Y had io 


n 
i mien Says that by? 


est] . 
ofthe E the 


tla i Or à sov- do 
1, Reith V- problem, the Congreso agreed i 
Con fo the Brit- aceept dominion status and then. 
i, enge Rruated decide uppn the republican con- 
/ qum ex Tesist it, stitution. 
L3 jt resolv and even Meanwhile, the Attlee govern- 
P e com- ment was in the throes of a cola 


war atmosphere and its strategy 
was to see that no indian settle- 
ment opened the subcontinent to 


Russian intervention. Hence, 
when the eris deni af Rritich 


were made to reacn THs goal. I^ —midable | 
‘was surcha: 


pn getting 


justified 
Gurdaspur to India. 


a Df 
Commonwealth: By 
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a 


wanted a national government 
Jinnah refused to cooperate with 
them. Both thé Congress and the 
League did not join the viceroy’s 
council but unlike the Congress, 
the League did not follow a 
confrentationist course. Hence. 
the viceroy became more in- 
clined towards the League. By 
holding talks with Jinnah, the 
Congress leaders strengthened 
his position which led him to 
demand Pakistan. à 
The ensuing  Liaqat-Desai 
pact, the Rajaji formula and 
other moves on the part oft 


ig Kashmir. Radcliffe, however, 
the allocation of 


Moore claborates the positions 
held by the various parties and 
individuals On the boundary 
issue. Lord Mounibálten per- 
suaded Radcliffe to take account 
of tne inflamec pazsions of the 


Sikhs. Consequently, Radcliffe 


india: 1936-1947: By 
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changed his opinion. Moore” 
maintains thar Radcliffe was W- 
fiuenced by factors such as the 
railways, waterworks _and the 
Sutlej as 4 frontier. This enabled 
the Sikhs to consolidate them- 
selves in E25: Punjab. 

According 10 Field Marshall 
Sir Claude Auchinleciós report, 
due io the transfer of power 
about 15 pos cent of the city of 
Lahore was destroyed DY fire. By 
the end of 1947, 0 
Sikbs and Hindus 


the border, with en 
nf More arresting fram 
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were 10 cross 
caual oumber 
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Congress consolidated Jinn 
position. When the hostilit $ 


ceased the Attlee government E 


ordered elections in India. M: 
Singh points out how the Com 
munists were close to the Musli 
League and how Dr Adhikari, th& 
Coramunist leader, helped in 
drafting the election manifesto 0 
the League. i 


The League consolidated if 


the sesnansible fi rw i 

ne oimospherece 320: 3 uher weakened 3 

According to Cunningham, 
Jinnah knew about the impend- | 


only pecause it could then con- 
trol the Upper Bari 
but also it woula ihen have access 


anything 
must be clear”. Cunningham was Y 
told this by Iskandar Mirza. D 

"The invasion failed and Jinnah 
retracted more for military 
reasons tban for constitutional 
ones. 

Nebru was furious when he 
found that the British delegation 
under Philip Noel-Baker had 
been milder towards Pakistan, 
Even Ernest Bevin was not sym- — 
pathetic to India. And when 
police action was taken in 
Hyderabad, Lord ismay wrote to 
Aitlee that India should not de a 
member of the Commonwealth. 
To this Attlee replied that a good. 
deai could be said i 


l 


| 
| 


in favour of the 
Indian goverament td. 

The Kashmir imbroglio, | 
though not solved, did not deier — 
Nehru and the other Indian - 
«leaders from accepting member | 
ship of the Commonwealth even - 
after becoming 2 republic. A host 
of politicians including Attlee, 


Nehru, Norman Brook, Krishna | 


Menon and Movatbauen shared © 


the credit 
The new Com 


moaweatth, of | 


course, enhanced Britain's pes- |. 


tige and in the post-war period 
though Britain lost üs empire, it 


did not lose 1s voice in inter- 
pational affairs. 
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fen advocaling the for- 
akistan, and who now 
ame oul with the 
E oí the demand for 
D He suggested that 
idemmding Pakistan. 
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Eaton of National 
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why Government 
ACC to meet. is one 
nes of: British 
Asitis obySous from a 
circular by Sir 
ikle, Secretary to the 
of India that the 
determined to com- 
Poses movement stern- 
Ma made elaborate 

WS well in advance. It 
al 39 they made a 
A, ve a last chance to 
Kblefuse to endorse the 
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Working Committee's resolution. 
Perhaps they thought that the 
AICC meeting was but a conces- 
sion to -the Congress cons- 
titution. 

Abul Kalam Azad opened the 
proceedings by drawing attention 
to the imminence, of foreign 
aggression and calling upor. 
everyone. particularly the young. 
to resist aggression, and not to 
become sullen or down- 
hearted.Gandhiji, who had a fittle 
earlier entered the pandal in the 
midst of an uncontrollable 
enthusiasm of the people. then 
gave a piece of his mind to the 
audience. -He dwell upon the 
purely non-vielent and genuinely 
democratic struggle for freedom, 
with malice towards none. 
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la resolution 


mation of the world federation. 
Great Britain was no longer jus- 
tified in keeping India in bondage, 
It was. therefore, resolved to sanc- 
tion, for the vindication of India s 
freedom, the starting of a non- 
Violent mass struggle. Three 
pbints were added in this resolu- 
tion. First,the primary function of 
the ` Provinsional Government 
must be to defend India with all its 
might; second, the constitution 
would be a federal one with 
autonomy for the federating units. 
and third the freedom of India 
should be a symbol of and a pre- 
lude to the freedom of Burma, 
Malaya. Indo-China. Dutch 
Indies. Iran and Iraq. 
Jawaharlalji explained that the 
resolution was in no sense a 


An account in 


Panait Jawaharlal Nehru then 
moved the historic resolution 
drafted by Gandhiji and spon- 
sored by the Working Committee. 
The resolution emphasised that 
India's subjection was degrading 
to her morally, and enfeebling her 
in her war efforts. The immediate 
ending of British rulg in India was 
an urgent necessity both for the 
sake of Indizand forthe success of 
the United Nations The posses- 
sion of Empire was a burden and a 
curse. and policies based thereon. 
made failure inherent in them, À 


free India would throw all hera 


resources in the struggle for 
freedom in the world and against 
the aggression of Nazism and Fas- 
cism. Future promises of freedom 
cannot produce the ngressary 
moral on the masses. On déclara- 
tion of independence. a Pro- 
visional Government with the 
Constituent Assembly leading to a 
Federal India would be formed. It 
would resist aggression together 
the Allied Powers. A 
reference was also fhade to the for- 


ded over to any community. I 
would not be sorry if the authority 
is transfetred to the Muslim 
masses, for they are Indians After 
all. India is homeland of Indian 
Muslims. The door is open for the 
Muslims. They can capture ^the 
Congress and change its policy. 
The Congress is a glemocratic 
body. Let the Hindus also-know 
that they will have to fight for all, 
including minrities. Let them be 
ready to lay down their lives for 
saving the lives of the Muslims. it 
is the first lesson Ahimsa. 


He relerred to the secret circular 
issued by Freederick Puckle 
Which contained an open incite- 
ment to other organisations in 
India. to combine together to fight 
against the Congress. This was not 
only provocation but à suicidal 
course as wâl. Despite the per- 


sonal bonds of friendship with the 
Viceroy. Gandhiji said. he would 
have to resist the might of that 
empire with the might ofthe dumb 
millions with no limit but o! non- 
violence. 

‘Itis going to be a mass su uggle. 
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challenge to anyone. The real 
Acea of the hour was tosshift the 
emphasis from the physical to the 
moral plane, from Tanks and 
Bombers to popul&r support of the 
Astatic and African people. for the 
present war, The flames the would 
be kindled by passing the resolu- 
tion of the day. would illumine the 
darkened horizon right from the 
Caucasus to Chungking. The 
resolution represented the voice of 
India—the voice of the oppressed 
humanity. Seconding the resolu- 
tion. Vallabhbhai said «England 
and America cannot fight their 
enemies from India without 
Indian co-operation. There were a 
number of speeches and quite a 


few amendments. But most ofMifetime. As such. too. he called on 


these amendments were 
withdrawn except a Communist 
one which was lost. Before the 
main resolution was put lo vote, 
Jawaharlalji replied to the debate. 
and e&plainedghow wholly wrong 
were the Communists. The resolu- 
tio was adopted almost 
unanimously. only thirteen young 


ffrith Sardar Vallaphbhai Patel at the AICC séssion. Bombay, in August 1942. . 


There is nothing secret about our 
plans. It is an open carfipaign. 

He however, exhorted the audien: 
ce, “Nevertheless. ¿he actual 
struggle does not commence this 
moment. You have only placed all 
your powers in’my hands. 1 will 
now wait upon the Viceroy and 
plead with him for the acceptance 
of the Congress demand. That 
process is likely to take two Or 
three weeks. "Meanwhile every 
Congressman Was to persevere 
and to carry out the fourtten-fold 
congiructive programme. and to 
profess his freedom. 


Pre-dawn strike 


Despite the fact that Gandhi and 
the AICC had emphasised the 
emphasised the readiness of the 
Congress to negotiate. Government 
not only neglected such asseruons. 

adopted belligerent measures 
M Pexpectations. Prohibitory 
orders and ordinances, guns and 
gunpowder and mighty measures 
were kept ready well in advance, to 
put down the movement which 
would not be inaugurated. As soon 
as the Governor of Bombay (Sir 


should be taken simultaneoush 


against. twelve of whom we 
Communists and the thirteen 
the father of a Communist. It ma 
be recalled that with the Russ 
involvement in the war from June. 
the Indian Communists changed 
overnight and called ita “peoples 
war", It was, therefore, but expec: 
ted that the Communists tried in) 
vain to oppose the otherwis 
unanimous Bombay resolution 

After the resolution was passe 
Gandhiji addressed the AICC Kc 
over two hours, explaining Ki 
plan of action. as a result of whic 
Government decided that action 


against the leaders in the early 
morning of 9 August 1942. Pat 
tabhi Sitaramayya gives a lyrical? 
description of his speech: “Verilip 
Gandhi spoke like a prophet in $ 
moment of inspiration, full of fired 
purifying by its flames, but cons 
suming by its contact, rising frome 
the sordid depths of politics to thes 
sublime heights of humanity) 
fellowship on earth and of pei 
and goodwill to mankind—in af 
word—full of the Spirit Divine? 
Indeed he spoke as the greaty 
leveller up the nations, the frienc 
of the poor. the uplifter of the dep] 
ressed and the emancipator of the 
enslaved. He spoke in the spirit 
the famous words of Abraham) 
Lincoln: "With malice towards 
none. with charity for all. with) 
firmness in the right as God give]? 
us to see the right. less us strive om 7 
to finish the work we are in to d 
all which may achieve and cheris 
a just and lasting peace amongs 
ourselves and with all nations: 
Gandhiji spoke really as the chie 
servant of the Nation and as such 
appealed to the United Nations 
not to miss the opportunity of a 


ee 


all Indians to feel and behave a 
Free men and had a word to say 10 


the Press and the Princes. to the t 


students and the teachers. 19 
Government servants and the 
public” 

Gandhiji gave a clarion call ot T 
."Do.or Die. It way to be the 


= ^ 

biggest se answer. The! 
Government of India would regret it 
as wholly incompatible with their 
responsibilities to the people of 
India, and their obligation to the 
allies, that a demand should be dis- 
cussed the acceptance of which 
would plunge India into confusion: 
and anarchy internally, and wauld' 
paralyse India's efforts in the com? 
mon cause of human freedom." 

= A little after 400 a.m, the Com- 


missioner of Police, with à few! UE 
officers, arrived at Birla House i0. | 


arrest Gandhiji. The latter was noti 


prepared for this move, but received | | 


the same with equanimity. “When? 


are we to leave?” he asked the coms} | 
missioenr who was visibly neyvous | 4 


în the performance of the unplea- 
sant duty. “At six,” he answered. 


Gandhiji was driven to Victoria me 
ia! train had: | 


minuss where 
been drawn up. As could be expe: 
ted. all members of tbe Working | 
Committee and 50 D 


the special train waiting for its icad. 1 
The process Was so sharp ando 
perhaps even unexpected that some 
forgot to take with them their spec- 
tacles, some their money purses. 


"books and even clothing. But alimet. | 1 


as a happy company—the old gang, | 
in the corridors and compartments , 


7.20 am. 


of the train. The train steamed out aj y L 
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feading citizens | | 
of Bombay. were arrested andpetin: 
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Danger Of A Return To Populism | 


By PREM SHANKAR JHA | 


apu is a mood of optimism  industrialisati 
i i, i ; sation. For far t y | 
Tie trees D Pme e operan ie pe 
opponents in Parliament during the able m miserisaton and the miser- which he was one of the sii 
debate on the no-confidence motion ERI eL E towns in the” architects, prove this. 
they tabled against his government lism is the or a new life. Pop- But should he come to power he 
The S n nas run its cour- [their E ae manifestation of will do so on the back, of a populist 
se. r Gandhi has received e wave. While his ai 1 
tumultuous ovations in Tamil Nadu eS nese a cause too, than to athe MER pis 
and Andhra. The party haswonan ruption of the SC PCIe) cor. he will come under enormous pre- 
absolute majority ofthe seats in the them. To th: power elite is giving. ssure to attack big business. to pur- 
Nagaland election. The Thakkar- in nevat mase RUND sue every real or i aped ollas to 
Natarajan commission report not- TA withdraw trust and co-operation 
withstanding its flaws, has put Mr corruptin ene their lives, but from the large private entre 
VP. Singh on the defensive for the Thusit inp ger IDEA touches. reneurs, and'to try and nud 
fist time. Many in,the party ANES duit Ty. ang in particular them as far as possible with the 
therefore, see its fortunés ed ry, that must be pc sector. In short all the 
cendantonce again. and believe that Those t . policies that failed in the sixti 
ifthe Prime Minister isabletogivea ful will do whom this sounds fanci-_ seventies and from Oi ppt 
strong lead in the framing and ofthe Foo WE Io read the history try has been painfully extricating! 
implementation of new policiessin , or, looking ER England itself over the past I5. years. will be’ 
1988. the party cancsafely look for- Apae taii er to home, at the back in force with a vengeance, | 
ward to victory in 1989. ^ lira AS olk against e Shah of E With them will come aj 
Much of this is wishful thinking. against in Hadi ne in a revolt superstructure” of populist values 
The truth is that the tide is still EA Halsalioe: aom that will drag the country back two 
strongly against the Congress. The Luddites in Englan duet TS Ee decades, if not more—industrialists 
proof is the public reaction to three Wp machinery, while ON roke are thieves: cities breed “evil: 
Pecent events—the cabinet meeting had as their RIT i 4 artists foreingers wish to dominate us by 
at Sariska. the holiday that the for three acres Mg emand enslaving our minds and so on. In 
Pu and his family took s $ BL neo isolate may 
in hadweep and the "royal" 1 en we need to open our 
wedding in Gwalior. a Populist Moment selves to new ideas. new 
Collective responsibility in the ¿ Political scientists have RR and new ways of 
Indian cabinet died in the early days EET that in every country T an 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi's reign. In Mr that has undergone industrialisa- h p it would appear that 
Gandhi's first three years the decay tion, there has been a moment when e split between Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
the,forces for and against social and Mr V.P. Singh robbed the coun- 


of cabinet government accelerated. 1 i 
el change have been evenly balanced. try of its only chance of averting the | 
Some commentatdrs. at least This happened in the Us DOT populist backlash to industrialisa- 
tion. While Mr Gandhi was firmly 


should therefore have welcomed his one writer dubbed this "the populist 
“isi e hi ine a e IS á 
derision ere mE cabinet mat moment”. The main ES ihe taking the country on the path to ' 
canta 1 ys OÍ US did not witness riots and turmoil modernity, Mr Singh's crusade 
ainstorming as a long overdue oy the scale of the Chartist move- against tax offenders and FERA 
and necessary attempt to revive mentin England or the 1830 E violators made modernisation 
collective responsibility, and give tion in France, was the existence of palatable. ! 
the cabinet a holistic view of the an open tand frontier to the West The damage can still be | 
challenges and threats faced by that drew off the malcontents ofthe minimised. Mr Gandhi can do this 
a the nation. industrialised*East. Nor have the by establishing a state fund, over- 
The reaction to his Lakshadwetp socialist economies prove A cm seenYy the Election Commission, to 
holiday has been equally ünreasofi» ° exception. The Dd revolution fund ihe electoral and day-to-day 
= running expenses of all recognised 


able. Here is a man who works 360 i i 
pis was born of the belief that political parties. This will break the 
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ndustrialisation was imposing 4} usiness-politics- A 
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] a Je e M i i Pec oaaq set Em 
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«him ten days of freedom from = 
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A Tt would thus be sheer folly 10; e RENE. e andthe par 
‘Holistic View o nderestimate the power ofthe pop: | 

plist wave that is now gathering ! Lone Reform 


The reaction ¿o the Scindia-wed- momentum in the country or the Mes 
ding reflects the same compulsive appeal of the call to rid the country He can also adopt to the nation s 
need to condemn, a 90-membét of corruption. In the next two years advantage, the Swedish system of 
baraar and three hundred guests this wave will grow stronger and not publishing all tenders for public 
from the bride side drew the ire of weaker for. pajadoxically. it zill Projects, and the basis on which the 
the entire press. when two of the need on the frustration of the hopes government has made its yes 
most ostentatious weddings in the that Mr Gandhi had „himself ae its mE is taken. e lone 
history of independent India aroused in his first year in office. E orm will cut out nine-tent quon 
‘occurred at the same time in Delhi: Itis inse, as he has said on count: corruption that is now rampant 1n 

these went unnoticed by our guar-* less occasions, that kis government publie E ES of ibis 

‘dians of. public morality. has done more to fight corruption s «x s t BT not, S 
All these reactions reflecta com: than any of its predecessors. But he ta E SEUA is top of this ist 

“mon belief and a shared disillusion- has not done enough. He aroused ants punt iie Wind of win i 

ment: power has now been totally ¡hope in millions upon million ol 

e corrupt nexus bet : 

Il not save the party 


divorced from responsibility. The "people that th x 
€ j : "uescouldbe measures fot sav 
een busines” and politics co because populism is different from 


d E rap E ken, that industrialists could 
elite and e itherioin- proken. s : s x A | 
ed Mes NEUEM i a No She is ¡made *0 shoulder : ihe m cline Gute ay Rod | 
prepared “to speak for Mr Gandhi | ibility toe the E ten months, itselfis seen as being corrupt andthe 

i extension of its role in economic | 


dressing socialist measures. Suc 


and his colleagues because they “ne. f Mr V.P. Singh 
have already been judged and found. Jeading to the exit of Mr VP. S198" activity iewidels and rightly, regar- í 
E pee ending resignation from he cabina! deg wi ard re fors 


guilty. have convine 

itis often maintained that there is of Mr Arun Singh. Rave adhi has comi n: E i 

nothing new in corruption and that most people that Mr Gandhi De m i Const rown QUU its] 
forsaken his P 2 successor will faced wi 


the Indian people have always lived 1 € 
with it But political corruption 15 It is now virt rism to say 
qualitatively different from ordinary 
corruption because iterodes the rule 
oflaw and paves the Way to arbitrary 
Tile. Indeed. political coruption 


has touched an even deeper nerve in i 0 
the people. This is their never wholly ation. The Sais 
buried fear industri: ion feat is like to e Du 
i m Xi nor at heart à popes 
i ight manner ding 
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Politics Withou 
peor Of Voluntary Agencies 


E recent meeting of the Prime 
Minister with selected non- 
governmental organisations 
(NGOs). reports on the support 
extended to them by the commis- 
sion for advancement of peoples 
action and rural technology 
(CAPART) and the high profile 
adopted by them in dréught <elief. 
wastelands reclamation and 
environmental upgradation pro- 
paganda and action have also ser- 
ved to focus attention Once again on 
ye sector of public life which is 
known by the various names of 
development action groups (DAG) 
social action groups GAG) and 
voluntary agencies (VOLAG ). 


Charitable and philanthropic 
activity outside the ambit of the state 
has existed in India from time 
immemorial. But it is.in the 1970s 
and 1980s that such activity has 
come of age acquired a distinct per- 
sonality and is today so much an 
institutional part of public life that it 
can be referred to asa "sector "of the 
Indian polity. lis importance in 
complementing the development 
efforts of the State, has been 
recognised in the Seventh five year 
Plan in a separate chapter And its 
new found respectability is reflected 
in the increasing role of some of its 
leaders in being called upon to 

advise, assist and even undertake 
shaping of aspects of govern- 
mental policy 


Indeed the NGO sector today. in 
spite of all its internal heterogeneity 
has grown into a significant factor in 
the policy.To take just one feature of 
its existence. it has been reported 
that the net inflow into the sector 
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organisational position commen- 
surate — with his moral and 
ideólogical dominance in the realm 
of politics proper. 

After independence too. the 
"voluntary sector "continued to play 
a complementary role to political 
forces. The Bhoodan movement led 
by Vinoba. Bhave was more a res- 
ponse to the peasant movement in 
Telengana and elsewhere than an 
attempt to bring about agrarian 
egalitarianism The actual 
achievements of Bhoodan were 
limited but it was sanctified by the 
state through legislative fheasures 
like the Bhoodan Yama Act It also 
helped in reviving the Gandhian 
village uplift movement.Sarvodaya, 
which. even while trving^up neatly 
weth the harmony-model of the 
governments community develop- 
ment programme, presented a non- 
governmental developmentalist 
face in public 

As money and other support for 
such activities came in from 
national and international sources 
the management of these 
movements became complex 
organisational matters needing and 
creating professionals at develop- 
ment management. The seeds of the 
curious phenomenon of “paid 
voluntary workers? and pro- 
fession developmentalists wese 
sown during this period ç 


Political Stability 


But much more important was the 
professed de -politicisation of volun- 
tary „developmental and social 
activism. Eschewing mass political 
activity through kisan sabhas and 
trade unions, several former 


A unge nS Foreign Cone eradicals of eminence “renounced 
tributions Regulation Act is in the politics" and dedicated themselves 


range of Rs 500crores If Indian con- 
tributions. from both private and 
public sources. are added to that 
figure, the financial position alone 
ofthe NGOs as a whole makes them 
into an important body. It ië doubt-^ 
ful if there are many industries 
which have a net investment any- 
Sihere like what is made into NGOs 
The very volume of financial input 
as well as its nature, relatively free 
from bureaucratic red4apism, in 
most cases without the bother of 
government audit and pot liable to 
be placed under close scrutiny Of 
either the donors (equivalent of cor- 
porate shareholdefs) or the 
beneficiaries (equivalent to con- 
sumers ) places MGOs in a, special 
political economic category. 


Major Factor 


It was during the freedom struggle 
and particularly under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi that 
"constructive wok” carried out by 
voluntary C.,cuisations was given a 
sharp political edge even as 

constructive voluntary Organisa- 
sjons" were distinguished from other , 


up as political parties. Gandhi fos- 
tered „a number of voluntary 
organisations iggnlved in advance- 

vag 
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to “constructive activities ". The pre- 
eminent person among them was 
Jayaprakash Narain who joined the 
Bhoodan Sarvodaya bandwagon 40 
carry out capparently a political 
work. There was both moral 
amogance and political disingenuity 
in such a move. The implicit 
assumption was that politics as such 
was a dirty business and good peo- 
ple did other things. And yet. when 
landless peasánts rose up in revolt 
against ruthless landlords mas- 
querading as Sarvodaya workers in 
Musahari in Muzaffarpur district of 
Bihar. JP himself lost no time in 
springing to the defence of 
political stability. > 


He initiatcd a plethora of non- 


governmental development activity . 


in the area which, according to 
evaluation carried put by the AN 
Sinha Research Instutute in Patna 
only strengthened oppressive^semt- 
feudalism. However JP was able 10 
maintain his nop politica) facade 
tillehe himself tore it off in 1974. His 
charisma born out of the universal 
respect for Him and his past enabled 
him also to transfer respectability to 


"olunraty Organisations which grew NGOs involved even in none 


Sarvodayist development work. 
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But then a visitor would also 
be overawed by the five-star cul- 
ture of the new -rulers of the 
land. He would be dazzled by 


the. new ruling elites who ure 
lacking ip nothing — leisure, 
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ween we 
HESSE IRIS Um; 


among ine rich, a 


types of activity, gll gvith 


the Britis to quit India. 
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E. "Rajiv's India" may well 
ple inane and francs — and now 

e £2 ut can it bring honour and 
like to. think of it, but we 
d more fractured every 
mind offering from a strange death- 
iot 


possessions, facilities, opportuni- 
ties, you name it. And it is their 
India which seemed tc have been 
carried abroad to France--and 
America — and for their benefit. 
Ihe festival was clearly meant 
for the greater glory of the rul- 
ing elite, and to entice more bu- 
siness from abroad, The purpose 
was not merely to show to the 
West what the state of the coun- 
try really is, but to show them 
what great fun and frolic we 
could offer them in return for 
their dollars and francs. 

"The festival, now slated to go 

to Moscow, illustrated to grim 
perfection the new ethos of 
Rajivs India", it was jin line 
with the hi-fi culture that was 
unleashed ‘with the Asiad. Some 
people think the great motivation 
behind the festival actually cams 
from the great hoteliers and tour 
operators of this country, both in 
the private and public sector. 

It you built all those massive 
hotels, you also peeded to have 
enough business — big conven- 
tions, big tourist groups, big 
sharks with dollars to burn. But 
with the worsening security envi- 
Yonment in and around the coun- 
try, the number of foreign travel- 
lers only declined, and thus the 
greater urgency for a big splash of 
India overseas, In came the grow- 
ing tribe of  popularisers of 
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of the new activities of the hotel 
tycoons and travel 
the country. They 
great new patrons of art and cul- 
ture, with Husain in one poclet 
and Ravi Shankar in the other.| 
They would tell you what to cat 
and what to wear, which artists 
arc great and which aren't, what 
clothes you must wear and wbat 
you mustn't — if 
enter the 21st 
¿Invite leaders from 
of fashion, 
pert "food 

writers to sample Indian cuisine 
and write home how delectable 
it is. Their palates are tickled 
by exotic kababs and lamb pu- 
laos and bhelpuris, and they ure | 


vans to show them how fabulous | 
we are. All this is a clever ploy}, 


dollars, 


them feel like 


“Rajiv's India” may well bring 15 
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the world 
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Between Millstones 


“Tickle their palates, makel. 


£ maharajas and |! 
running they'll come" is the new 
strategy. Or dig up the “ 


dark hovels, dresss them. up jn 
fancy clothes and make them 
Jump and dance. Doesn't matter || 
if the intrinsic talent of the land 
is crushed between the nether 
millstone of poverty and the up-}) 3 
per millstone of official apathy. |; 
You can always pick up some 
mercenaries for the big show 
The name of the new game, whe- 
ther in art or in politics, is smart 
packaging. and marketing, and 
who the hell cares if art and cul- 
ture become rare episodes in the 
lives of most Indians? If they 
have no art in their lives, stufi 
them with soap operas. 

The ‘smart packaging — of 


sóme more dollars and. francs — 
and now roubles — to India, but 
can it bring any honour and dig- 
nity? Honour and dignity lie no! 
just in affluence, nor even in 
having more computers. Honour 
ang dignity can come only if we 
regain our pride and self-respect 

Whether we realise it or not, 
we are reducing ourselves to a 
mockery, a huge big joke, We 
may not like to think of it, but 
we are becoming more and more 
fractured every day, u society 
suffering from’ a strange death 
wish, us it were, A good Hindu 
today is one who hates the Sikhs, 
a good Sikh is one who lionises 
the killers of Mrs. Indira Gandhi: [POS 
We are Sikhs and jas ae] m 


Hindus, we are Harijans, Rajputs 
and Brahmins, hardly — ever are 
we simply “Indians”. A horrea | 
dous prospect though it may he. 
we seem lo be fast approaching 
a stage when the : 
perhaps he the sole serious insti 
tution left in the epuntry, wi 
others reduced, to low comedy 
and vacuous costum 
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INNER PROMPTINGS: Rajneesh and^Frank Buchman. , 


Holy Hour 


Reading the Rajneesh 
Bible | have often won- 
dered how it would be 
to have Frank Buchman 
and Bhagwan Rajneesh 


} . . . 
| get into a discussion. | 


imagine sparks would 


flow. 
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di min Christian 
Í by name C. T. Venugopal. He 


by M. V. Kamath 
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i SOME time in 1943 or 
thereabouts, I met “an 


extremely fascinating Brah- 
in Bombay 


| was a brahmin by birth but 


i chose to be a Christian and a 


most devoted Christian he was. 
When I got to know him, he 


PIES the chief “accounts officer 


N 


Jof the GIP (now Central Rail- 
way and not long afterwards, I 
learnt that he was much loved 
and respected by his staff. He 
was a bachelor and wes taken 
care of by his conservative and 


[very dedicated mother who, of 


course, remained a Hindu. 
Venu (for that was how he was 
known) was a very staunch 
member of what was once call- 


1 r 5 ed the Oxford Group but sub- 


‘sequently came to be known as 
Moral Re-Armament or, more 
1 simply, MRA. I had heard vague 
reportis about ahe MRA. and 
“its activities in Oxford but had 
no idea what it was all about 
yi -{ met Venu and his friends, 
7^ «of them British (one must 

| «her that this was wartime 


there was often little to argue 
about. So we talked about what 
seemed central to their lives: 
the MRA and its leader, Frank 
Buchman. 

] am reminded of all this be- 

cause of a book that a friend, 
Russi Lala, has just lent me, on 
Frank Buchman’s life, I met 
Buchman once, at the headquar- 
ters of the MRA at Caux-sur- 
Montreaux in Switzerland. That 
was in 1954, Between 1943 
and 1954 I came to know 
a goqd deal of the MRA 
and many who professed its 
"philosophy. Its simple thesis was 
beguiling. lt started with 
thesis that when man listened, 
God spoke; when God spoke, 
man  clanged and whéne men 
changed, nations changed. So, to 
change nations one had to make 
man listen, 

In 1943 I was all of 22 and 
wanting to change the world afd 
the task seemed a comparatively 
easy one. The problem elay in 
listening to God.^ 

I was told that I should get vp 
early in the morning and sit down 
for a period of meditation (they 
called it Quiet Time or QT), pre- 
ferably with a chosen friend with 
whom I was to share my thoughts 
as they came to me, Those 
thoughts were to be jotted down 
in a netebook after a,period of 
silence of, say, 10 to 15 minutes. 
The general idea was that during 
the period Cf intense silence, God 
would speak to me. ^ 
. I ofen found ¿his a frustrat- 
ing exercise, No man's mind is 
very steady. It jumps about like 
a grasshopper on a hot summer 
day and the thoughts that came 
to me were anything. but God's, 
The Devil must have been jam- 
ming the waves and sending me 
some thoughts of his own and 
often. sy QT notebook’ proved 


= dre were lots of British» uzzmareable with anybody. 


| in Bombay) at his spaci- 
| {ment on Marine Drive. 
iritishers were a, very 
Snd. Most of them were 
On the army and “vere 
Wated but they did not 
1,74 hauteur one had come 
Jo, of them. I sometimes 
'ENgin arguments with them 
dom. struggle, 
ry guickly con- 


| 
jar 


’s fr 


i 


right to be free, 


How could I tell my co-medi- 
tator that in my périod of medi- 
tation 4 was thinking not of God 
but of the girl next door and 
not of peacc and goodwill but 


of how to stretch the last 10 rupees 


I had over a whole week? 
Garth. Lean, author of Buch- 
man's biography (Censtable, Lon- 
don, £15) says that Buchman's 
"concept of listening «was not 
mainly composed” of what he 


the. 


called the “arresting tick" which 
intrudes into a person's ordinarv 
thinking, but meant “an unhurriea 
time when God really san have 
a chance to imprint His thoughts 
in your mind". For Buchman, the 
ideal time was 5 am when he 
was awake and conscious of the 
presence of God. ° 

He told a friend: “Some days 
it is simply a series of luminous 
thoughts of things that God wants 
me to do that day, Some days it 
is just a esense of peace and 
rest and one or two outstanding 
things. Other dayseit is a sense 
of need for intercession on behalf 
of cerjain people. It takes all the 
fret, strain and worry out of life." 

Buchman thought that listening 
t& God was “the most sane, nor- 
mal, heaithful thing a person can 
do... You begin to realise your 
own nothingness”. 

I was intrigued by all this. I 
heard stories about how Buchman 
changed men and women (many 
of 4be»e I find recounted in this 
biography which.is intensely read- 
able and instructive) into leading 
better lives and I am convinced 
that if only one listens, to one's 
inner promptings, (as Mahatma 
Gandhi, no formal Buchmanite, 
often did) one finds one's way 
through the jhickets and thorns“ 
of day-to-day existente. Late-niser 
that I was, I seldom had inner 
romptings. e 
R pahan — and naturally, the 
organisation that he founded — 
laid great stress on absolutes, like 
absolute purity, absolute truth 
etc. and over the year I found 
that I could never measure “up 
to any of these absolutes. Like 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Gandhiji’s fifth 
son", who wrote to his adopted 
“faricr” on his 50th birthday that 
"carnal desires seem to be on 1 e 
increase” jn him, and, there was 
little that fle could do about its 
I cout do little about it, t00- 
I did not believe in othe Christian 
concept of "sin" N 
thoroughly happy Wit 
I had tg squarc^up my 
sophy with . that of Buchman. 
could not and so, eventually, 
MRA and I parted company. 


LMOST 30 years RA 

Garth's magnum opus biin 
back old memories and 2 n 
desire to Know more h ks 
Buchman pus was quite a phen 
menon for his age. 

[E pu he was ‘the Anel 
American precursor of the harshi 
day Indian gurus, like Ma 


later, * 
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iy 
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een the individual's right to pri- 
public's right to know is incapable 
wit? fe one tries hard enough, as Soli ^! 
i Taj in the article that follows, one can 

p E. ihing like a middle ground, But ¡+ 


are involved in the debate and 
ot be satisfactory answers to 


nis entitled to privacy? Second- 
ablic figure? Sorabjeeshas sought to 


1 blic's right to know. 


er been debated ‘in our coun- | 
e to be debated. Mrs. Indira: } 
anis d to put it on the second Press, i 


comm 


bic the matter gets due public attention. 
lil, Sorabjee's piece should set the ball 
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oom ccce 


van arm rere z 
lb Tue nature consequently more power 
hi Detween Jawa- T i 
à IN view of the 
ded and the 
as expected 
I the destinies of 
ad infor- e 
Mbiect but with. 
fet mistaken no- 
d sentiments 
[i Indi" its duty 


there not a point where 


He clearly tits on the 


ut not on the country's. 
ission ‘provided interest- 
But that is not of much 


, 


hopes and fears. This js the 
reason why an individual requires 
protection from ‘ruthless surveil- 
lance by the State and its minioms, 


as also immunity from the all- , 


prying eye of the public and the 
press. This, in essence, 15 the 
true purpose of privacy. 

Why do people need informa- 
tion? Is it to satisfy their morbid 
and prurient curiosity about other 
people's affairs that the” Press 
claims the fundamental right to 
disseminate information? Far 
from it. The reason is simple. 
It is the basic postulate of ge- 
mocracy that government shall be 
based on the consent of the go- 
.verned. But the consent of the 
governed implies Aot only that 
corsent shall be free but also that 
it shall bg grounded on adequate 
information because that enables 

* the citizen to form informed and 
intelligent decisions, and inform- 
ed public opinion is the most 
potent of all checks on maladmi- 
nistration. 

There can be no true demo- 

cratic government without. ac- 

countability and- the first essen- 
tial for accountability is, thate the 
people should have information 
about the working of the govern 
ment and its functionzsies. ]n this 
the press plays an important so- 
cietal role as an instrument of 
^ 


fluence than 
headmaster. In such 
they can legitimately 
subject of public interest. 

It is for the Same reason 


a public figure OT 


Who is a public figu 
speaking, one who” 

actor in an occurren 
or general interest, 
rily or otlferwise. 


ties might affect 
well-being of ithousa 


she minister or the 
a situation 


become the 
^ 

that 
a celebrity has 

i n his privacy: 
to accept invasions O iy Beal 
becomes an 
ce of public 


either volunta- 
To illustrate: 


nds, the reli- 


democratic control of governmen} 
and public institutions. That, in 
essence, is the rationale of the 
right to have access. to informa- 
tion ang the right to know. 
At^the outset two matters need 
to be made clear. The present 
discussion is not about unjusti- 
fiable intrusions upon individual 
privacy by government and offi- 
cial agencies. It relates to prying 
by the media into an individual’s 
privat affairs, : : 
Next, invasion of privacy 15 
disénct from defamation. It the 
facts stated about a person are 
false and have the effect of in- 
juring his reputation or interest 
then the person responsible may 
be sued for damages for libel or 
prosecuted for defamation, Privacy 
is invaded when without the con- 
sent or against the will of a per- 
son there is disclosure of infor- 
mation about him which even 1 
true him embarrassment 


causes hi j 
or emotional distress. Truth is no 


defence to breach of privacy. 

A two-fold plea is usually ad- 
vanced in support of privacy. 
Firstly the need to protect those 
persons with whose affairs the 
community has no legitimate con- 


and 2 Pe owt 
and seriously inte 
ther's interest IM 


the reasoning 


eGangotri. d) 


vate individuals 
by indiscriminate publicasions, e$. 
¡y nave * 
public 
of fortuitous 
circumstances mot of 


the right of pri- 
legally recognise 
s lw right or 
ort in several states 
who unreasonably 


cern from being dragged into an 
undesirable and undesired publi- 
city. Next, to protect all persons, 
whatsoever their position or 

tion, from having matters 
Which they may properly prefer 
to keep private made public 
against their will. 

There can be no dispute with 
the first part, But the latter for- y 
mulation does raise a serious 
doubt. Can there be absolute free- 
dom from unwanted publicity? 

Should not privacy yield to the 
right to investigate and to discuss 
mattefs of public interest and 
concern? On the other hand, has 
the media an absolute right to 
publish any and every thing about 
anybody at any time even though 
the statements are true and in- 
volve no breach of confidentiality? 
Are there no limits to prying? 

The fact is that there are some 
people who cannot be left alone 
because these persons, on account 
of the office o: position ald ty" 
them, or because of their promi- `; 
nence, or the power or influenced 
they wield, have become subjects » 
of legitimate public interest, It a* 
person struts on ihe public stage = 
his private character and conduct = 


aa probed UR ety 
ultimately lies in the Judgment 
and sense of rep of t 
editors and pu lishers o news- 
papers and magazines, 
elieciiveness of J 
in insslling — ande Securing oom: 
pliance with certain standards of 
journalistic decención: 


elementary ! 1 
A proper accommodation between 


the two 
privacy and 
can be achieved by E 
and rationality. The 
discharging its Impe 
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* cannot me the Im pr PO Wt crickets £0 pay substantial Sh Where the classic | Words ob the great 
Mister of a emi acquired fame ani breach a of privagy American judges d Brandes 
i z SACS e js no general nw, itu- e individual's right to 
n uet fortune, men E DANGEE guaranteed in te US Co Mee ehe most comprehensive 
law, “The captains of ud MOS Metivie tion, the US Sup rome Tats on of tights and the right most valu- 
- The ful trade unionists the fives #0 privacy 8 constitit specifie gua- ed by civilized men”. S 
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Cynical Scramble For Tickets 47 


lis By K.C. KHANNA 

' imi i 

HE preliminaries tothe orth- each onc of the remaini ats! 

coming parliamentary clections story in several other PRERA 

(pave been. to say the least depressing Haryana and Rajasthan, was mu i 

[This has been largely. though not sole- the same. On the other hand. th hi f 
, due to the brutal assassination of ministers of Kerala and Guj an 
Mrs Indira SML n some py ignored their PECs rusia 
thing, t0 o wi € air o elhi with their own lis È 

unreality that appears to shroud the the central SERO COR NR one 
whole electoral process. Without a a house divided against its TORIS 
firm hand at the helm. the Congress is made the confusion AS eon 
evidently adrift and, lacking a credible founded. p 
arget to attack. the opposition parties d 

E clearly in considerable disarray. Ins end. Me Rajiv Gandhi has 

cany sas if the entire poli a orm a dozen sub-c ittee 

Suddenly it looks as if the emtire polity Or the CEC to reco ‘ional dif 


is out of joint with what the country ferences, Even so aie E on 
$ so, it has abig 


seds or deserves. 4 
sg S scramble for party tickets lo comciup with agreed names for as 
has always brought up the orst m anyi ES 66 constituencies and has 
Indian politics. But this time the tussle® convenient chosen to pass the buck 
for winning nominations has been to Mr Rajiv Gandhi himself 
fiercer and less principled than ever. In any event. enough party tickets 
The opposition parties have revived have been distributed already to give 
anti-Congressism with a vengeance the imprgssion that in-fighting in the 
without bothering to find out whatthe CEC has further damaged the party's 
Congress or they themselves stand for. unity and strength in the key states of 
And the central leadership oftheCon- U.P. and Rihar. In U.P.. weightage 
gress has responded to the appears to have been given to Thakurs 
challenge. such as 1115. bysurrenderto at the expense of Brahmins and other 
the forces of statu? quo in a bid to backward castes. In Bihar. on the other 
“play safe”. AIA hand, Brahmins belonging to ¿he Dr 
Saddled as he is with a feud-ridden Jagannath Misra's faction have been 
party machine, Mr Rajiv Gandhi can apparently favoured to ¡the 
scarcely be expected to make radical annoyance of Rajputs and other 
departures all long the line. Buttoday castes 
the party needs nm more mae he 
„needs the party. He alone, not the Con- SENS S TUE p 
gress, is the beneficiary 9f the “sym- Hi me nd Hinai ee 
pathy wave". Together these uo Cannes "e (bus. in RUE. 
LS o e E z e 
factors do not give him unlimited *Goubt, Similar ham-handedness inthe 


wer. They do, however, awn him S E E H 
Pohl PD authority to lay a lot selection of candidates in caste-ridden 
Hana 


more stress on change than on con- 
tinuity in order to draw a clearer dis- 
tinction between the Congress and the : Mec 
o DEA, Mis Lat was atle 
done well to deny party tickets to men ire enough "iilependents" and 
ide abt Rahan Any deii m ghe ee a 
Mr R. Gundu Rao and Mr Lakappa in ayojority is another matter 
Karnataka, But, outside these two 
states and the Union territory of Delhi, Trump Card e 
he seems to have haydly exerted him- TO say allthis, however, is notto SUE 
self to clean up the party's Augean gest that the Congress is on à losing 
stables. Most of the discredited San- wicket. It still hai a trump card: the 
jayites, money collectors, wheeler- resounding failure ofthe CRP er to 
dealers, Youth Congress thugs and achieve even ^ semblance of co eem 
trade union mavericks have been of common purpose. After months 0 
renominated. Even the tickets for the hectic wrangling. itis in no poate 
seats held by the opposition parties in promise, let alone provide, a S 
the dis$blved Lok Sabha shave been Iterative EN NECE 
mostly allotted to their henchmen. groupings EM fray —with the excep- 
CEC Divided, arties— given the slightest thought to 
Indeed, the whole process of select- policies or programmes that could dis- 
ing Congress Party candidates for tinguish it from the Congress. Even in 
what may well go down as the most heir quest far seat adjustments. the 
critical election in the nation's history opposition parties have mostly come 
4 a cropper. De: 
ing the pradesh election committees. ^ At the height of the Janata wave in 
the central leadership amateurighly thê1977 parliamentary elections. there 
tried to buy a flecting peace with every ewere straight contests Yn. 100 con- 
faction leader by givin him or her stituencics and. in221 others, the situa" 
"due representation" i tion was similar. the intervention O! 


Whether the overall caste ari- 


a minorigy of 36 in a house of 90 after 
the state assembly elections in May 


those large 
and unwieldy bodies. Predictably. the 


results were zany. e e 


In Mahz instance, the 2". OP except perhaps in 
Mey Mana dA by the PEC it is certain that except perhap 
was to the effect that none ofits mem. 


a he opposte m ee field for the vast majority of seats. The 


relations! In Bihar, the C Congress is bonad Od The 
nominated all the “sitting” pary MPs vest fom 


and an average of 7.6 candidates for Opposition 
LJ 
e 


na had reduced the Congress tor system proves its eM 


quecred by the erstwhile Lok Dal's 
breakaway from the DMKP in Bihar 
and the splintering of the BJP in 
Madhya Pradesh. If they were actually 
working to hand over the central 
government to the Congress on a plat- 
ter. collectively the opposition leaders 
could have hardly done morc: 

Not surprisingly. cynical attempts. 
all round to get into the Lok Sabha 
have left the articulate middle classes 
and the opinion-formers devoid of 
anything to belicve in. Whatever may 
have been the trend earlier, economic 
progress in the country has far 
outstripped its political development 
since 1967. Wider economic oppor- 
tunities for personal advancement 
have enabled individuals from prac- 
tically all castes und communities to 
attain a measure of affluence: in the 
process the traditional vote banks ` 
have disappeared and politically every 
caste and community is badly 
fragmented This gives all partics— 
and most of all, a large “umbrella” 
corganisation like the Congress— 
considerable scope to look for talented 
men and women of integrity over a 
broader social spectrum and try to get 
them involved in the political process. 
Judging by their nominees for the 
forthcoming poll, none has done soon 
any significant scale. 

Poll Plank 

Ironically, the Congress Party's cen 
tral election plank—preservation of 
the country's unity and integrity from 
dangers within and without—will 
increasingly lose its credibility as the 
esilient enough t0 


cope with the cri 
Gandhi's assassi 
Already Mr Rajiv Gandhi has taken 
over her mantle without fuss or 


acrimony. ¿he anti-Sikh riots that + 


shook the country in the first week of 
November are by now a bad memory. 


The Sikh intelligentsia and sober sec- ! 
tions of the Akali leadership have ' 


given due credit for protecting 
beleaguered Sikh (families from ram- 
paging mobs to their Hindu 
neighbours 

Whether or when the strong desire 
of both commufities to live in peace. 
so vididly evident all over Punjab. will 
force the politicians to reach a settle 
ment and finally exorcise the ghost of 
Khalistan. of cours ill remains to be 
seen, But the fecli hat it will even- 


tion perhaps of the, two communist tually do so exists and nothing has 


happened of late to prevent it from 
growing. Likewise, few believe thatany 
external threat is imminent much less 
that the country's armed forces will be 
"unable to deal with it effectively 
* should it materialise 
Looking ahead. the first task of the 
new government when it takes office 
after the poll must be to revamp the 
electoral system to reduce, if not 
eliminate. the influence of “money 
power". "muscle power and pere 
caste Or communal con- 
tiens on elections The society 15 
on the move and unless the political 
parties keep pace they will continue tọ 
ahe prey to in-fighting and fragments 
tion with more Qisastrous consequen- 
ces for themselves than may be 


The immediately evident aller the Decem- 
js pitch has been further ber poll 
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By GAUTAM ADHIKARI 
c of thinking to be toasted over a 
( iver— sli plass of beer with other admen. But the 
: iher day. Her EE SUED uniform reaction of middleclass 
d Bd my understand the readersehas been: " Don't these fellows 
Š E E 3 iet?" 
(Congress advertisement which came have 2 bats ES o 
his morning I think Į could make he Copywn ers eon x cem o have 
out they wanted to say. But why briefed properly. The text 
EU Sue E > -odiles there?” apparently was not shown to the par- 
did uapu D^ Se 5 1 i shrug ed Ys campaign committee and ‘one is 
S qne gory Be a NS the brains not sure whether even Mr Chandulal 
SERT P advertising 'agency had Chandrakar, in whose name the ads 
E ns snarling brutes at the top have peony EM h E ju 
eht hi srol the ad This was opportunity to glance hroug The 
nen pe el asked: "Will agency seems to have done most of the 
ow Ws Neh vwarin the life of work on its own. But selling à political 
Ro d i ae ra Tes no doubt party. or à particular view of current 
M mE oy ries are nasty politics. t0 i massive market encom- 
MES who Lurk in muddy waters passing all groups and classes may not 
Mud erab vou unawares So they «be quite ue amem iame K pes 
added a visual impact to the Image shamp V pr 
But she saw little point in explaining 
this to her driver 
lh may be instructive to analyse her 
response though she Ua se 
fier any cl ation, Clearly. as la : E 
BS i Beaver was concerned an tiule need 16 woo this Sm e 
explanation of the ad would have been populatic on. In ihe pr RAA ibh vote 
superfluous. 1 had obviously failed 10 eS mostùl them Vou c " » RE le 
push its message thróugh. The man Congress anyway for wha Ev mee 
was beset with doubts after reading it votes are worth in terms of num pers 
and wasn't at ail confident that he had is, however, precisely their higher Eye 
understood even the small type correc- of understanding ol hoth IRE ic 
tly, leave alone the crocodiles. gimmickry and content that has 


Ó ated considerable cynicism in 
Wrong Understanding 


friend narrated an anecdote the Pl 


heen 


or egg 

class c L8 
1i on the other hand the target hus 

been the upper middle class, then 100 

the campaign seems to have fallen 

short To be£in with. there 


spe 
a 


ent of the 


gener 
this vocal 
. tion. o 

This raises questions on the styleof They agreeethat a newspaper cam- 
the Congress campaign forthecoming paign perse1s nota bad t Itissmag- 
general election—through the media ter and cheaper than printing and 
and otherwise. For instance. whoisthe pasting lakhs of pospers They even 
ad campaign hoping to capture? Iis nod appreciatively at the punning in 
obviously trying 10 sell the idea ofa slogans like "Give strength a had” or 
Congress. victory. but [o which sez- “Give unity a hand”. But when an ad 
ment of the voters market? Secondly. asks—"Can, you name the country 
assuming — ' that the which has a higher growth rate th 


segment of the popula- 


agenty knows its job and its market the UK and USA? — they tend to 
segments betler than most ofus isit ask back "Just who do you think 
using the right content mix in the vor're kidding" 
copy? OP%s it, ending up producing us ^ € 
confusion on the one hand and cyni- Overriding Theme 
cal winks on the other, instead of votes EM m. 
" a e nee " 7) 
by the baglu! for the Congress Party? Reading this ad has proved irritat- 
Judging from trends in the ing for thdse who Mave at least a nod- 


on ding acquaintance with economics 
Indis, the ad announces. is that mar 
EA country which has a higher 
[ growth rate than the UK c (US. 
others in the middle and lower- And goes on to ask ` Cin eos Nm 
middle, newpaper-readine classes are guessed i? Probably not” This is like 
just as tumed off, They are no longer the arrogance of an adolescent who 
reading the texts. Some of the strongest has discovered a fact he thinks no Ge 
ion to the ads have come from else is aware of. Mort. it may be the 
ES Fey members and chief kind of dishonest touting of a view- 
m D ve a e opposition point which is professionally .unethi- 
EM e ica d e ads have cêl ' It suppresses. among other 
Bird Oi fodderfor details, the information that compar- 
de thane the ing growth rates of economies on the 
OS ERN , highest stages of development with 
ida he@eropped t ne ya EISE that of one on the lower- most rungs 18 
bike apr ae may be due in part plainly ridiculous A nation which is 
especially in EE eara fone, in ¿the poorest categories, even 
od m c ol English. Take, among developing nations. ip terms of 
Conte A migving of some the physical quality of lif sbould have 
SERRE MEM, S sentence; more urgent things to do than compare 
Met 1 foreign sig. its growth rate with that of rich” 
found with some of our own countries 
people?” Since when, they asked, have 
arms started carryine signatures’ 
instead of “markings? That in this 
case “signatures has been used in a 
metapborica] sensc— to, imply tellin 
ce of the origin of he 
arkin, 
mi gs—has escaped comprehen- 
Itis no use saying that the me! 
iscommon and should there pees 
been understood. Such usages may ber 
common in,the circles which copyw- 


numerous conversation 
politics that a journalist willy-nilly has 
asan election approaches our drivers 
porte only confused person. Many 


“Doesn't it answer the sceptics ard 
cynics? fh asks No. it doesmt H 
encourages the cynics to become a bit 
more cynical and (he sceptics to, De; 
more uneasy about people who offer 
such fatuous propositions Surely the 
Congress could have devised better 
ways of, listing its economic 
achievements to altract voters than 
this typical. soap-vending method. 


1 Finall any, à : M 
nerie ta y. many, among the 
CE D ce hey have: educated seem to be disappointed with 
butitibemidal m s on the back— the overriding theme of the Congress 

e class is the target the - campaign, which is—save the nation 
from the wolves and the crocodiles. the 
foreigners and the opposition parties 
The late Mrs Gandhi talked incessan- 


andthe fe 
; other state. for instance, was aquick tly of disembodied foreign hands ind 
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Crocodiles And. Wolves 
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treated the Opposit 
contempli but during el g ues 
CE ave positive M Dm y 
aid“ jaribi Hatao" j in 197; 
ised “A government th we 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi hace 
chosen the fear of disi 
Indian nation 
exploited. True, the 
Passing throug} ine ti 
blems in India's nee 
are disquieting But po 
another way looks 
picture, "Sekt a 
We could point Out th 
country, Struggling lo st 
unie attention o 
birds of prey, especiall 
is also in itical | 


Nation x A 


of 


üt any po 
And on it 
y internation 
à a eritical Wes D country 
Wass Indi 1 has heen in py Ns 
or decades. The surest defenen non 
nois à rapidly develo m 
which in turn would par 
national polity and thu 


proud and independent 


eve this any shrill cry thath 


„be coming apart will ne 
údhi has vet to dev X 
new approach 1 
thatthe old strat 
work in securing 


le probably Bs 
of eni [ olf will 
tv the point is te UE 
unnecessary. No onc ME Ur 
"the opposition doubts that his pany 
will get a majority and this fe n | 
true even before he announced the 
clection or he his campaign : 

Why then he launch indie 


did 
criminate attacks on the opposition for 


things they had not donc? Whydoshe 
ainst foreign conspirators and 
sinister collaborators within the 
should have known 
The only possibility is thatbe 
mt ly briefed Over 
the Anandpur Sahib resolution, for 
example hg hus said things about cer 
parties which are faciu 
incorrect He has thus 
entered the kind of poli 
iroversy which he should have dox T 
his best to avoid ata time when peor: IA 
may be thinking of voting for him pre 
in the hope that open sores 
| a new phase üt 


rave í 
their 


have Deen wr 


tain 


cisely 
would be healed and 
politics Would begin. 7 1 
¿Perhaps Mr Gandhi needs P 
appreciate (has this country has hx? 
through a lot and may be less nen? 
than he fears. It has sunived qm 
Wars, d nationwide state o emere Hi 
countless. riots’ three decades a 
struggle inst wretched Tg 
à and has even mn” 
immediately afer 1 
despite “E | 
happenings M 
id o! 
v attempt 
needs à PO 


that has not really hee 
where 


replace í l 
and to stand in for thee poni 
saw us through the Dus n 
struggle and the 


freedom. 
Mr Gandhi's p: 
secure a. majority, i 
night fike to give him a c 
new, still comparativel 
seems able 10 we! 
strengthen that chine. 
should not display merely xit 
new bottles into which be Um , 
the same óld wine that e 
aried of He must he more oso 
Nehruvian oF Gandhi use 
perhaps cannot be rev IVER + But w 
much has happened jn 


since c wo. 
als ca s set and 9 
goals can be d now 


imma 
attempted, B IE 
styles of politicking mieu 
onset 


er 


Me Gane D 


evel 
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TERROR: THE INSIDE 


STORY OF ISLAMIC TER- | 
RORISM SPON 
by Amir Taheri 

2.95 


Hutchinson; 
NCE it was the Yellow 
Peril, then it was the Red 
Peril; today itis the Isla- 
mic Peril. The paranoia of the 
"ow m 
NO Satanic figure. Amir 
Taheri skilfully supplies them one, 
in this book. , . , 
Amir Taheri 15 à 
jan emigre : 
n ORE UC was the editor- 
in-chief of Iran's largest selling r 
daily newspaper Kayhan. He left site 
fran after the Khomeini take aver 
and now contributes to leading: > 
western periodicals. It is under-' 
standable that he writes what thes 
west wants to hear. His is a classic, 
case of “Orientalism” in the Ed- 
ward Said sense, with the added: 
complication that this image of. 
the Orient, tailored to western 
requirements is being fabricated: 
b by an "insider". So his book has 
N inbuilt defence mechanisms. For 
instance, he refers condescending- 


prominent 


thatthe ly to “Yellow Peril” simplicism 
SS nor GA and warns the west not to fall a 
iu a “ictim to that kind of approach. 
vola | But the entire thrust of the book 
rhispar. Y is as simplistic as any “yellow 
cems so |. eril” analysis tor a McCarthy 
anyone f doctoral thesis on Communism. > 
hispay |. In the early chapters of the 
has been |. book the emphasis-is on Sisting- 
need the | uishings "Islamic terrorism” (he 
TRIB | mainly refers to *Khomeini 
MI groups") from other branches?of 
y doshe: " | terrorism such as “national ter- 
A Jo rorism (strangely “Khalistan” 15 
vithin 1 jh called an “outwardly” religious 
ve known movement), urban guerrilla 
is that be f ^ groups (Baader Meinhof Group), 
T Latin American guerrilla groups 
TU el “and “publicit) seeking terrorism 
Mn (PLO). Earlier he had elevated 


d q ated 
ee | ` Zionist terrorism to a “liberation” 
P movement. Fdo 

T3 Islamic terrorism > 1s disting- 
pu uished from all these movements 

n pre on tliree grounds: (1) It rejects all 
contemporary ideologies in their 
various forms. (2) It is sonceived 
in the form of Holy war which can 
only end when total: victory has 
"been achieved. (3) It forras the 
basis of a whole theory both of 
individual conduct and state poli- 
“cy — “murdering, maiming and 
nenacing the enemies of Islam”. 
These distiactions and classi- 

\ 


Nene een vem om UN cre 
rorism. 


A If I nevertheless review 
this unworthy book it's because s 
¡Us sure to become the Bible of 
anti-Arab, Zionist and reaction- 
ary sections of the media’ in this - 
country. s 


.* The early chapters of the book 
B are de ted to the rise of Islamic 
vivalism. This is a potted jqur- ' 
, aalistic’ history — the chapter 
_ Seadings ape the sensational — 
T “The Weeds in the Garden of 
| Mlah", *The Brides of Blood" 
c. It would be tiresome to point 
it the cliches and the disfortions. 


edia constantly de- hasn’ 
modern terrorism at all. A much 10g n s 
ism is not a uniquely isolated fi . 


of political activity, but part t4 
continuum that runs from cov, 
tional war at one end throt 

guerrilla warfare, insurgenes 
sabotage, espionage, intelligen 
warfare, 


better guide to this phenomenon, 
Stephen Segallers’ Terrorism into 
the 1990’s (Michael Joseph, Lon- 


journalist in , don. 
essentials. “Terrorism and demo- 


cratic governments are at oppo- 


ment ministers and all profession- 


fications are sufficient to discredit al” oli 
the book as an objective analysis 
of “Islamic tefrorism.” Taheri 


t got down to the basics of 


£ 15.95) gets down to the 


ends of a continuum; govern- 


politicians should be ab 
understand terrorism if an 
can because they are, CTU cii 
speaking in the same game, 1 
ing by different rules... Ter” 


state repression al 
persecution and torture. The pri 


OLY TERROR 


The Inside Story of Islamic Terrorism 


to arsassinate Fadhl-Allah in 198 
in which 62 people were killed. 
> s the refusal to place Amer- 
ican, Israeli and Islamic terrorists 
on an equal moral level that 
makes this book intellectually dis- 
^onest. Taheg has woven an 
elaborate web of Islamic conspira- 
cy stratching from Morocco to 
‘Indonesia. Strange such a com- 
prehensive conspiracy should be 


so ineffective — a fact which. 


Taheri acknowledges almost in an 
aside. 

Perhaps what Taheri cannot 
forgive the “Islamic terrorists" is 


their successful destruction of the” 


Pahlavis in Iran and their expul- 


sion of the Americans and Israelis 


from. Lebanon. x À 
ue ¿e i A 


: Amir Taheri 


a acknowledged 
CTA involverf;?nt in the attemp 
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5 
o cipal distinguishing feature of ter- 
ably 


rorism is that its practitioners lack 
official legitimacy. For this reason 


a PARS terrorism works disturbingly and World War II". These attacks 

p ood E) provokes greater » outrage than were ingpiréd by the Iran backed 

hath any other example of the political Party of Allah (Hezbollah) whose | 
this has bee use of force.” 9 “leaders” included Fadhl-Allah. | 
nounced te 


That's the nub of the matter. 


X others 


American Marines base in Beirut 
in 1983 “the single largest non- 
nuclear blast on Earth since 


pouoy-9U0 au} ^ 


0 , 
mpaign You would not gue: i i 
aunch ile And from that angle there is no . account that ies Taenia : 
oppositione difference between Israeli, Latin were the direct result of the most z y 
American, urban guerrilla, PLO — unprovolisd war in Middle East-' E 
| and Islamic terrorism — or for ern history — the American E 
|- that matter CIA terrorism. The approved Israeli invasion of Leba- E. 
j a three “distinguishing features" of non in 1982 andathe attempted 2 
v briefed Que Islamic terrorism are common to genocide first of the PLO and’ f 
resolution li | all terrorist movements — each of then of the Shiites. It's not a PLO ; 
ines ahou them negates contemporary — spokesman but the British Segal- i 
are fi ideologies e its own), con- lers who said: “The full scale 1 
iu» necies ducts a “holy war" and is as invasion of Lebanon and its con- a 
political se Manichean as “Islamic terrorism” ^ tinuing occupation for three years t 
po xt is alleged to be. Israel-was bornin are so extreme an example of 5 
UR _ the terrorism of “gun Zionism” to _ retaliation poljcy as to be almost M i 
Lame * use David Hirst's phrase (Hirsts absurd”. The Americans excluded ‘ $ 
à! chapter of that name im his book Sunnis, Shias, Druzes from their 21 
`- “The Gun and The Olive Branch" alliance which was exclusively . 
ae details Israeli atrocities compared with the Christian President, ) 
th to which “Islamic terror” *looks Gemayel; They massacred the L 


Mike a parody) and today its ex- 
P*pansionist terrorism has reached , 
“Sri Lanka. There's no hint in:* 

S Taheri's book of these massacres 
¡hor “of those perpetrated by 
American official and covert ter- 
rorism. 


If I nevertheless review 
¡this unworthy book it's because g 
jt's sure to become the Bible of » 
anti-Arab, Zionist and reaction- 
ary sections of the medi in this - 
country. 
* The early chapters of the book 
^ are devoted to the rise of Islamic 
revivalism. This is a potted jqur- 
dalistic’ history — the chapter 
teadings ape the sensational — 
‘The Weeds in the Garden of 
Mlah", “The Brides of Blood" 
Ic. It would be tiresome to point 
Xt the cliches and the distortions. 
` ht one specific example is in- 
Cesting. In the ."Brides of 
bod" chapter Taheri makes ex- 
Ic play to build up a mocking 
‘ture of two Arab girls who led. 
licide" missions against Israeli 
itions in Southern Lebanon. 
Y chapter contains an account 
the “fanatical” attack on the 


pee 


Shias in the hills above Beirut 
with bombardment from the USS 
New Jersey — and paid the penal- 
ty. George Schultz, publicly, 
though implicitly, acknowledged 
CIA involverf?nt in the attempt » 
to assassinate Fadhl-Allah fn 1985 

in which 62 people were killed. 


4's the refusal to place Amer- 
ican, Israeli and Islamic terrorists 
on an equal moral level that 
makes this book intellectually dis- — , 
honest. Taher has woven an 
elaborate web of Islamic conspira- 
cy stretching from Morocco to 
Indonesia. Strange such a com- 
prehensive conspiracy should be 
so ineffective — a fact which. 
Taheri acknowledges almost in an 
aside. 

Perhaps what Taheri cannot 
forgive the “Islamic terrorists” is 
their successful destruction of the’ 
Pahlavis in Iran and their expul- 
sion of the Americans and Israelis 
from Lebanon. 


‘Iqbal Masud 


Tisa at challenge for India to 
Iz global approach to 


trolling the activities of terrorists. It 
is not only a matter of creating anti- 
terrorist security squads within the 
country. In view of the complexity of 
the terrorist game and its inter- 
national remifications, we have to 
develop constructive and co 
operative relationships with all 
governments which are fighting 
terrorism. Our objective should be 
to create internatioal public opinion 
against terrorism and to take all 

ssible steps which would oblige 
nations to réfrain from employing. 
aiding or abetting terrorism- 

To cite the latest exa mple, thecon- 
ession of Kim Hyón Hui that she 
vas a North Korean agent and 
ylaced a bomb on a Sought Korean 


Terrorism . 


By M.L. SONDHI 


terrorism and to work with other 
countries in Asia for more secure 
air travel. 

The evolution of the New i 
Seoul relationship is likely ape 
important indicator of regional 
Asian political and economic : 
security. , Although Pyongyang's 
economic future is a big question 
mark, South Korea's developing 
economic and technological 
relations with India inspire both 
trust and confidence.India can do’ 
much to defuse the dangerous 
North-South Korean crisis and to 
contribute to the overall stability of 
its economic importáace. 

First of all, by taking a clear stand 
against North Korean terrorism, 
India automatically promotes 
mutual confidence ‘with Seoul and 


thereby lays the basis for a long- 
term and solid policy of economic 
co-operation with one of the most 


úirliner that exploded over Burma dynamic economies of Asia. 


Ming 115 passengers demonstrates 
Jonh Korea's contempt for the 
nternational community's efforts to _ 
theck terrorism. This is precisely the " 
tind of issue where India should act 
m accordance with the anti-terrorist 
»olicy. North Korga takes pride in 
xing in the non-aligned 
movements (NAM) and yet it has 
deliberately carried out „actions 
which point to Pyongyang S involve- 
ment in planning terrorist activities. 
NAM is on record as being opposed 
to international terrorism and India 
as a foundng member of NAM can- 
not ignore transgressions by any 
, member which threatened the 
integrity of the movement Indian 
policy makers would be well advised 
to discourage Pyongyang's terrorist 
ambitions and instead help focus its 
attention on promising avenues 
„towards peace and reconciliation 
between the two Koreas. 


Big Questions 


LES 


Initial Discord . 


Second, by even if there will be, 


some initial discord in Pyongyang. 
with patience and vigilance India 
will have a unique opportunity of 
building a genuine equilibrium in 
nortli-east Asia and facilitate a step- 
by-step approach towards the 
specific issues of national recon- 
ciliation once terrorism is gobout of 
the way. ^ 
Thirdly, the development of 
strong bonds between New Delhi 
and Seoui will not only provide 
India with mew access to markets 
and technology but will, also build 


up Indias prestige for subtle and, | 


Giversified pressures in intra- 


Korean relations. For example | 
India would be in a position to sup- | 


port disarmament initiatives bet- 
ween North and South Korea and at 
the samedime encourage both the 


Koreas to determine their own | 


future without foreign interference 


It may be argued that condemna- ° and irifluence. 


| tion by India of North Korea's com- 
plicity in the bombing of KAL 858 
will imply on taking sides in the deli- 
cate balance between Seoul and” 
Pyongyang. Meaningful initiatives 
by India to make the entire Korean 
peninsula a zone of peace and co- 
operation are welcome, but New 
Delhi must beware of encouraging 
tendencies which make mockery of 
efforts to develop à more crderly 
and stable environment in East 
Asia. There is desp questioning of 
India's role against terrorism when 


New Delhi refused to speak frankly? ' 


about this vivid réminder of 
Pyongyang's involvement. 

Itis particularly shocking that the 
North Korean agent was, according 
to her confession, trained under the 
direct orders of Kim Jong-1I, the son 
and heir-apparent of Kim II Sung, 
North Korea; supreme leader. 


As part of the internationál com- | 


munity India has been searching for 
a political solution to the Korean 
problem since 1949. It is quite evi- 
dent that the prerequ:sites for 
genuine reunification of Korea can 
only be discovered in an environ- 
ment free of international terrorism. 
By firmly opposing terrorism India 
will show the way for eliminating 
war and instability in Korea — 
The Indian peace-keeping 


experience in Korea in the 1950s was^ 
the result of Jawaharlal Nehru's . 


efforts to cope with the turbulent 
world Gf north-east Asia in 


approaprmte manner. Ever since * 


India has continued to have links 
with both the Koreas over the years 
South Korea's econoray. has pro- 
gressed in.a remarkable way and 
today serves as à model to other 
Asian countries. Nerth Korea 


There ¿s-a strong presumption that ^ remains a kind of military camp 


the act was intended to disrupt the 
preparations for the forthcoming 
Olympics it: Seoul. This move is , 


has 
been at the receiving e m 
HRS T ian 


with many of its activities lending 
credence to the charge that it is pre 
paring for a military confrontation. 
That is why it is crucial that India 
uses its influence to foster develop- 
ment of inter-Kozean relations in 


the direction of international peace 


and co-operation. 
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| fs today hardly 


AJA RAMMOHUN Ri e 
most brilliant figure of his time, 
more than a name.If. 
he is remembered at all, he is 
thought of as the founder of a minis-: 
cule religious sect—called Brahmos 
orat best a social reformer who cam- 
paigned against the cult of the suttee. 
One of the reasons for the pre- 
valence of such a faded image of 
Roy in the public mind is the woeful 
‘dearth of adequate and objective 
biographical studies on Roy. 
During the last hundred years or 
so, there have hardly been a dozen 
works which would qualify as 
worthy biographical studies of a 
| man who has been ranked by his- 
torians with Voltaire and^Volney 
and even described as "a precursor. 
* an archetype. a prophet of coming 
humanity." A significant: if short, 
step was taken ip 1958 towards 
| narrowing the gaping gap? with the 
publication of the first volume of 
Iqbal Singh s admirable biographi- 
cal study on Rammohun. It took the 
story of Rammohuns life roughly to 
| the middle of 1923. By that date, 
| although his tangible achievements 
still lay ahead of him. he had come 
“o beacknowlédged not only as the 
initiatór. but the authentic voice of a 
many sided movement of 
Reformation—acknowledged _ not 
only in India but in the West.” 

The next step—this timee giant 

stride has been taken after 29 
years. with the recen? publication of 
the (combined) volumes two and 
‘three of Mr Singh study. Amply 
redeeming the promise held out by 
the first volume, Mr Singh latest 
works carry the story of action filled. 
¡drama packed life of Rammohun to 
\the very end. 

Mr Singh s study is to be prized 
inot merely as the newest addition to 
‘the slender corpus of biographical 

works on Rammohun Roy. The 
author's engaging prose style and 
his skill in organising a welter of 
material culled from extensive 
research are enough to put the 
„stamp of distinction on them. 

Mr Singh's strictly objective 
approach marks a sharp break with 
a trádition;which dates back to 1881, 
when the first full-length biography 
on Rammohun Roy was published? 
Wriflen by N N.Chattérji „this booke 
served as a major source material for 
successive generation of 
biographers everi though Mr Chat- 
terji s work was as much an exercise 
in piety? as biography. Largely 
because of this much of the existing 


a pun 


of Rammohun s gifts—the ability to 
unite that which seemed irreconcil- 
able. This capacity for resolving 
opposites functioned as efficiently 
within himself as upon the world 
without. 
To-this fundamental trait and in 
many ways akin to it must be added 
Rammohun 5 firm belief in the sup- 
remacy of reason. Through his turn 
of mind, Rammohun undoubtedly 
had a close affinity with the line of 
18th century rationalists. It was not 
for nothing that the noted historian 
KM. Panikkar has called Ram- 
mohun the "last of the 
encyclopaedists." 

Mr Singh also brings home to the 
readers that at the very centse of 
Rammohun's being there is a large 
element of humanism ' which 
encompasses all. hurganity. The 
objective towards which all his 
efforts were hent was the enlarge- 
ment of the human spirit 
everywhere. The logical culmina- 
tion of this was Rammohuns 
universal outlook. But the centre of 
Rammahun sS universe, it needs to 
be emphasised. was India. 0 

Rammohun's prominent mental 
traits shines forth brightly through 
his first published work entitled 
“Tuhft-ul-Muwaddin” or “a gift to 
monotheists”: Mr Singh's historical 
insight is reflected in his analysis of 
the book early in volume I. Most 
contmentators before Mr Singh had 
been at painsto proye that the book 
was the work of Rammohuns 
immature years, obviously because 
of Rammohuns insistence on 
weighing every religious dogma, on 
the scale of reason. 

e, . . x 
Historical Figure 
And it is precisely because of this 

that Mr Singh. (among the, rare 
biographers who has taken the trou- 

oble to read at least the English ver- 
sion of the "Tuhft") considers the 
pook tg be the "most significant 
publication in the first half of the 
Jxh century ¿ Had the book been,as 
is often made out 40 be. nothing 
more thay an impassioned hymn in 
praise of monotheism.it could har- 
dly havelaid any claim upon endur- 
ing fame. 

Ás it happens. the real interest of 
the Tuhft lies, more than in the 
theological concepts postulated, in 
the highly original line of. argument 
Rammohun develops to demolish 
the dogmatic structure of all 
organised religions. In carrying his 
argumen to their ultimate logical 


material of Rammohun reflect a o progression Rammohun not ofify 


pietistic bias. This, as Mr Singh, 
rightly points out, has ‘tended to 
obscure rather than illuminat a life 


of rich and unique achievements” 


National Resurgence 


The task which Mc Singh takes: 


upon himself is to seek behind the 
string of events the inrer pattern 
and exciting logic of a jemarkable 
mind in the making. Mr Singh 
actually goes well beyond this: he 
corelates the history of the 
emergence of modern India with the 
unfolding òf Rammohun's career. 
The dictum that, "history. is the 


| biography of a nation” can in 


mohun s case be justifi 
Ra 


encompassed the whole argument 
‘of the European Reformation but 
also anticipated many of the con- 
cepts of modern sociology. For 
instance, he traces the roots of the 
ethical and moral systems projected 
by the different religions of man- 
superna! ral 
authority of revelation. but to the 
enceds of particular societies in 
which men are organised. Ram- 


designed to 
and to prese 


relations. Nor di 
sitate to und 
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KM. Munshi: A Genius 
/ With Many Facets—I | 


By M.V. KAMATH 


HAT can one say of a man Onc i 
| \ Ñ } cea fi is was 
E who has done practically all ORTU E MOT Eun 


the things that seem possible and "S oi 
pedet RR ANTA MEE omerale came the sharp reply. 
j c ho e could be as polite as a L i 
time, yore four social novels. one , courtier en it SE called. Ene 
major katha seven istorical roman- | could Be as sharp as a rapier. On : 
ces that are still talked about though |arguing in a ed m Lahore high 
they were Vade S the twenties, one |court, he was told by MUGGING 
SIM do s ord stories, two \that newspapers, for their own safety 
.biograp ies. len social plays.eleven should only publish judgements. 
historical plays and novels. and “If your Lordship’s view is acce 
twenty-nine major works in English, ted. the liberty of the press would Be 
who starting as a junior lawyer and in jeopardy and the meaning and 


devilling for the redoubtable : 1 D: 
Bhulabhai Desai, did so well at the Eum iw in open ] 


Barthatby 1922 his annualearnings Munshi. lost” replied | |, 
14 
d 


exceeded a lakh or rupees. who “Justicei i id of j 

fought some memorable Cases (the Maa as 

.| Pushpa case. the Kachauri case, the "Neither, My Lord, is it d clois- 

| Lakshmikantam case) in several fired virtue tat cannot stand the 
high courts with dazzling brilliance, üblic gaze” was Manshis fitti 
who took on. in his time such legal nswer^ xung Wi 
luminaries as Mohammad Ali Jin- ^ I 
nah ae M.C. Setalwad, who .. 
worked for the Swaraj Party and the akti , 
Congress Party. participated. in Fitting Answer 

| satyagrahas. - courted imprison- When he could, he crusaded for 

e 


| mentdefied social conventions. (| liberti A 
ecame home minister in the first civil liberties. When the occasion 


Y Congress ministry in the old com: demanded, he got himself 
posite Bombay province. the food thoroughly involved im. national 
and agriculture minister in the politics. A. disgusted shief justice ü 
Nehru cabinet a constitution- ^ told a friend: “Now look at what i 
maker, Agent General of the Union Mond gons I on ee 

OVernra i : sa judge of the Bomba: 
E Cn m Hyderabad high court". Munshi must have Mer 


culminating + in successfal police : 
action. and iategration with India, delighted to hear that. As always he 


governor of Uttar Pradesh. was a asenet One day he could 
ria d radesh, scholar do 3$ Gandhiji beckoned him to do. | 


founder of the 5 - | 
largest single cultural compleà in al hestana | 


India, and perhaps the worl —the A 
Bharatiya Vidya. Bhavan—today? s courage. that he would go his own 
Thatsuch a man never existed? That > way. Such was his credibilizy that 
allthisis made up? That if he existed , M'tnshi was | one of the dis . 
he must either be a crank. a freak or tinguished public men whom the 
> a genius? Or that it is really not one ARN NES pomo) appointed 
^]; [man but scveral men masquerading in March 1928 a 2 member ol a : 
^^. lundes one generic name? E committee 'to advise thé govern- 
The truth is such a man did eiss ment in connector with | the 
that he did do all the things herein ane auon S ot one made an 
described and more, that he did, POE ie LM E. 
them well and that the birth cen- PER "nali qur Afte e S aol 
tenary of this man is being observed., E US RARO e mE S EET 
A : 2 Eo ESA ager, 
Maneklal ofthe maat ries MORE eae of Bom: 
Nott the true Munshi of Broach (he bay thatitwas no longer possible for 
^ ; him "to hug the fond delusion to the 


| as a Munshi fróm both his father's {p E k 
| v 5 2 eart that in the matter of granting 
viand mothers side. born__29 | dominion status, the British govern- 


| IDecembe m) R : 
| RECIEN y everything about che ment means well by our people”. 


man is known: for one thing. there Eser a pragmatist EN 
| are four volumes of biography showed what,a realist-he was- when 
detailing every nuance of his life. he was home minister of Bombay. 
For another, for over six decades he Riots had broken out in the city and 
unceasingly in the public eye. He some newspapers foolishy gave 
had been almost unceasingly inthe commynity-Wse casualties against 
public eye. He has been e social Munshi's advice. immediately, he 
rebel, a married man who fellinlove made Section 14 of the Cr. P.C. 
with another married woman and applicable , to those offending 
did not care whether the whole newspapers The order however, was 
world condemned him. Wher his) rescinded ^ alter three days. d 
|| first wife died and he later married| Meanwhile the matter had been : 
|| the woman he loved. totally and] taken to the court which declared 
| | passionately. it was the talk of the] theorder invalid. even though ithad 
. || town, The dream girl tifat he] already been rescinded. Munshi > 3 
|| married was Lilavath à writer in het) happened to meet the chief justice a 
own right By then Munshi had! few days later. “Munshi” said the 
| become one of the leading lights of (CJ. “I have declared your erder ý | 


reo sra 


miam. 


P o» wwe moto 


{ the Bombay Bar and invited to his invalid”. : E | 
| d second marriage were twothousand | "My order had the desired effect 
p qj guest The marriage ve de o before you did so”. replied Munshi. ` f 

the year. The Bombay amachar| ^ .. y 5 RSS 

a tep columns to describe w Next time you will be in dif 

As a historia was er (o write: ficulties" the CJesaid with a laugh. 


i “Don' y licd Munshi. “I 
“rhe issue burst almost like a bomb Don't worry repie unshi, 
E ca circles and it was difficult. there are riots agam. Ti issue à 
| i if not impossible. to get a copy ©! the) similar order... 

| ] Bombay Samachar even. for a Tupee| w The chief justice was iot 
S 


in Bombay. BOIS. it was) «This from a lawyer like you?" he 


said, a X w 
= e 


M 
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LOWING the end of the 
rd War, Munshi 
his own. India was 
and Jawaharlal 


d-he was 
|* the counsels of the Congress. But 
then came the brief interlude as, 
Indias Agent Gentral to 
Hyderabad. when the state. under 
the Nizam. was trying. to Stay 
independent of India as a state in its 
own right.Munshi has written about 
his role as Agent General in à 
detailed book entitled The End of an 
Era: Hyderabad Memoirs. It is the 
most authentic agcount of the 

| Nizam’s bid for independence and 
how it was foiled. Munshi got little 
credit for his brave role (at pne ume 
the Razakars were alter his blood). 
and was later upstaged by General 
Choudhury. But it was finally 
Munshi who persuaded the Nizam 

| to surrender and inform the world 
that he had so done over radio. The 

| Nizam, later wrote Munshi, had 
‘never seen a broadcasting station. 
He asked Munshi: "How do I broad - 
cast?”. Munshi replied, suppressing 
a smile: “Very easy. Just gpeak into 
the tube"; And that was how the 
world came to know that the era of 
i the Nizam had come to an end. Of 
j the Hyderabad episode Munshi 
wrote; "The Nizam and the Ittehad 
barred the way. In utter disregard of 
ihe forces of consolidation of the 
nation, they hoped to isolate the 
people of the state by mobilising 
communal  fanaticism. When 
Hyderabad collapsed in September 
1948, paroehialism as well as com- 
munalists lost their last armed 


i battle". 
Heroic Role 
In that battle. Munshi had 


played a heroic part Next 
in sequence was Munshi's 


| promise was agreed to, then known 
las the Munshi-Gopalaswami For- 
| mula, which while accepting Hindi - 
as the official danguage of the 
| Union, fixed a period of 15years for 
| replacing English by Hindi for offi- 
cial purposes. It was a triumph of 
wisdom over jingoism. Throughout 
the Constituent Assembly 5 sittings. 
itwas Munshi whoYery often fought 
a rear-guard action to keep natural 
| principles alive.As chairman of the- 
| Congress Party in the Constituent 
| Assembly (he was asked to act as 
| chairman in the absence of Dr Pat- 
e | taðhi Sitaramayya who was ill) he 
| often had to usc:all.his tact and per- 
| suasiveness to prevent an open 
| breach between Congressmen from 
north and the south, In the end. 
D 
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By MV. KAMATH 
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ment to our humiliation and 
ingratitude...” 

After independence, the 
reconstruction of Somnath became 
a passion for Munshi.He worked for 
itunceasingly often finding himself 
at loggerheads with the powers that 
be.,He had dreamt, written and 
fought for the building of the old | 
temple. When the finally succeeded, 
it was said that he had finally 
brought to rest the deeply felthurtto | 
the collective unconscious of the | 
Hindu race. 


Practical Dreamer 


| 
I 


When one writes about Munshis | 
work, it is hard to state weth any | 
degree of confidence which one of | 


"his many achievements is the | 


"greatest". He called himself a | 
“practical dreamer.” which indeed 
he,was. Some dream. Munshi acted 
upon his dreams. Hissmind had | 
always been set on education and 
his love for Sanskrit was abiding.He 
wanted Sanskrit to be revived on a 
national scale and that was the | 
beginning of the Sanskrit Vishva 
Parisad. Sanskrit was to him the | 
heart beat of India, its raison d etre 
and its very being. One of his long | 
cherished dreams was the setting up 
of a centre of culture. That was how 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan came | 
to be founded on November 7, 1938. | 
Speaking on that occasion Munshi, | 
said: “Foc many years, it has been, | 
the dream of the Sahitya Samsgd to | 
crystallise its work by creating a cen- | 
tre in which the ancient learning | 
and modern intellectual agpirations | 
of the land could combine to create | 
a new literafure,a new history andá 
new culture. The Bhavan will bea | 
new association which will organise + 
active centres where ancient learn- | 


, ing can be studied and where mod- | 


ern Indian culture will be provided 
with a historigalebackground ". : \ 
The Bhavan began on a small | 
scale—in fact, the tiniest of scales. 
Its first premises were the 


T 


Fellowship School. Then it moved | 


go rented premises in Andheri. But 
the Bhavan was an idea whose time 
hadzome.There was no stopping its 
progress. Money came sin. 
Numerous friends cooperated. 
Today it has cver 15 constituent 
institutions and departmems and 
kendras spread all over India and in 
many parts of the world (London, 
New York. Boston. Tokyo and 


Johanessburg). It has published | 


over 900 titles with sales crossing 10 
million! It has published a ll- 


volume series of the History and Cul- 


ture of the® Indian — People—a 

magnificent achievement. Over 60.- | 
000students appear every vear forits | 
Sanskrit examinctiofs held in 550 | 
centres. The Bhavans idea). is | 
vasudhaiva kutumbakam —the world | 
is one family, and its motto: As no | 


bhadrah kratavo yanga viswatalt. -Let 


noblé thoughts come to us from | 


every side. Munshi passed away full | 


of years and wisdom on February 8. | 


1971. but by then he had not only 
built instituions ,but had become an 
institution himself. He was a karm 
yogi,a man who revelled in action,a 
e he loved India, 
nt build 
ea any m f his 


i who had 
in th i 


| 
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L t y $ A 
Hindu 
By J.D. SETHI 
ORTY ycars ago on January 30 consumers sovereignty which 
Gandhi fell a victim to a indeed was slavery to wants Or $ 
fanatic's bullet. Probably he had to greed. 
he murdered. just as Christ had to be At cach stage as many enlarged 
crucified. to prove the point he made his control over nature and 
in Hind Swaraj written exactly forty deve ped the productive forces. 
years earlier. som “here healso hurt the integrity 
Gandhi's critique of modern (not of s uré as well as his own 
western às Gandhi made clear) autono ty. Man remained blind to 
civilisation. presented rather toc these ac 5 for along time and nature 
sharply in Hind Swaraj. was meant did not seem to mind so long as its 
essentially to expose the victimisa- Violation was rather small and bcar- 
tion and self-victimisation of man able or at least did not violently dis- 
subtly concealed in the intellectual turh its equalibrium and poise. 
tradition of the time. Through his Once the critical limit was crossed, 
concepts. methods and techniques. nature started taking revenge on 
Gandhi not only attempted to make man When solutions were sought in 
man conscious of his yictim-status technology itself. nature was further 
but also suggested how to get dut of provoked and ‘man was exposed to 
it ? overincreasing hazards snd 
, In that he was also laying the threats. 
foundations of radical Hipduismby A rather excessively harsh judge- 
raising the banner of revolt against ment on technology emerges from 
both the west and the Hindu conser- Hind Swaraj. But Gandh?s overall 
vatism. He believed that’ radical view on science and technology has 
Hinduism could absorb the best of to be seen from what he also said 
other religions. For instance elsewhere. He was not against 
Gandhi took the idea of trusteeship Science OF technology as such. He 
from the Konan. His was a Was against technological deter- 
value-oriented secularism which minism which had overtaken even 
Nehru replaced by pseudo- economic determinism but of which ^ 
secularism. y it was a partner. Gandhi's genius lay 
Many philosophers. particularly in anticipating all that. Few today 
Marxisis. have interpreted. history would dispute thts 2 
through dialectics of conflicts. of The relation of master-servant 
classes or other social groups. relations between man and technol- 
divided borween haves and have- OEY got totally reversed as man ie 
nots. This distinction was Hurred Man's wants were putin the centre of 
with the rise of the welfare state things and technological means 
* when the have-notse also became expanded. Millions also continued 
some kind of haves. However, the to suffer and a few _monopolised 
post-welfare state crisis has turned privileges. from institutions, man 
out paradoxically. to be the resto Created in OT QC tO establish 
putting man in the centre of things: relations with other men. Most 
Man was turned into a cog in the institutions. particularly the state. 
machine. a predator of nature, a self- became instruments of exploitation 
seeking alienated psycho. Gandhi and violence of man against man. 
anticipated _ this danger - and So much so that as institution Were 
analysed both history and society in forced to become more complex to 
Fa of, values. including those pf suita variety Gf man's objectives and 
victims and victimisers. Witnous, functions man was lost. 
insisting that there ever was a period + ee 
in which Ramarajya was a reality., Mediation Factor 
he used it as an ideal ora Euclidean ° As power of possession and 
point of reference in order to focus instruments of violence continued 
attention on values and to destroy tu shift from smaller to bigger units. 
*the victim-victimiser syndrome. man was both alienated | and 
A general Gandhian proposition vitimised.» The welfare state 
was that vjctimisera could not sur attempted to reduce the degree ol 
vive if the vitims did not co- Victimisation but the same state pro- 
operate between. the two duced site kind of alienation. 


e@fore. if the victinis desired to, €. parasitic alienation which per- 
Mee bondage they had 1o i vaded all ther institutions of civil 
break the bondage of the victimisers society. — Mc 
as well by an enormous commit- Gandhi'& answer to institutional 
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o. specialised farm- 
escaped from the exploijá 

of the ruling coalition| 
cen Revolution ha 
easantry poore! 
efore in terms. of purchasin 
Į unrest is not confined | 
stes and regions. but has 
spread over the entire country. This 
is due to the unequal treatment 
ziven [O° rural masses from their 
oirth to their death. 

ual O ortunity to afl: for self- 

EU REM is the hallmark af a 
iryly democratic society. Realising 
this, our founding fathers have 
tepeatedly affirmed in the Constitu -ə 
tion of India that all wquld get equal 
opportunity. The government’ may 
not have Violated the letter of the 
Constitution, but it certainly has 
‘violated its spirit and the directive 
principles in so fargis it has failed to 
provide equal opportunity to the 
rural masses. 

Consider the facts: Infant mor- 
tiality _ ins villages in 75 per cent 
higher than in cities and life expec- 
tation lOyears less.Some 85per cent 
of students in rural schools drop out 
belore they reach standard 10. While 
plan expenditure an primary edgca- 
tion has declined from 55 per cent 


| 
| 
) 
| 


"during the first plan 10936 per vent | 


during the sixth plan, expenditure 
on higher education, which .in fact, « 


l isa subsidy to well4o «Jo classes has 


increased during the same period 
from 45percentto 64per cent.In the 


Indian civil services, excluding | 


reserved categories, rural represen- 

tation is now reduced to less than 

eight per cent. 4 
he share of the two-thirds pop-* 


ation: eGangotri. 


2 


ulation engaged in agriculture inthe > 


national income is less than 30 per 
'cent.In. 1973-74 the average income 
of farm workérs was 45 per cent of 
the income of non farm workers ,but 
is now less than half of that. 

The public sector outlay on 
agriculture, rural donen and 
irrigation in, the seventh plan is | 


about one-fifth of tbe total plan | 


outlay .In power supply the share of 
agriculttire is nearly one Sixth and 
in institutional credit one-seventh. 


The gross capital formation in the | 
public sector (i e. investment by the | 


government) in manufacturing has | 
been nearly four times that in 


“agriculture. | 


The proposed public sector outlay | 
on housing during the seventh plan . 
jn urban area is 3.26 times dY the |? 


outlay in rural areas though shor- 
tápe of houses. in rural areas ĉis’ 
estimated Lo be three times Of that in 
cities; On a per capita basis, the 


i ¡DELAS 
outlay on housing in urban areas is * 


more than ten times of tht outlay im 

rural areas. $ i 

y al people will not tolera! 
o 


^ o 


iU 


Do 


a 


) SPNO) 


have a strong stabi 
the Centre, Instability of the govern- 
ment anywhere is bad. but we can 
somehow afford to put up with such 
an evil at the state fevel. Instability of 
the government at the Centre can 


i lection of 40 years of India’: 
| independence. Normally the for: 
tieth anniversary of our indepen- 
dence should) have been a day of 
great rejoicing. But it was not. 
i A country can face two types of 
danger pao ue internal. jeopardise the very unity and 
MS ig an ries like India, even integrity of th m 
gh they cannot be complacent Mieres 


withstand external dangers, the real 


from India's history is that whenever 


ange i 5 the Centre has be RENE Tra 
es which they have to contend paved run become weak, it has 
h are internal. India today is — , ay to disintegration 


passing through such a phase. Never 


| 

| || are generally strong enough to lesson that we must not fail to learn 
1 i 

y 

| 

| 


Another aspect of the decline in 


before since the dawn of indepen- the popularity of the Congress is the 


dire plight as it is today. Discernin 
persons are feeling extremely dis 
tressed and concerned over the 
existing situation. 
| The first thing that strikes one is 
[| that we scem to be a people at war 
| with one another. Religion, which in 
its true sense is intended to uplift us 
spiritually and morally and foster 
within us a spirit of amity and 
, brotherhood, has provided a cover 
for creating emotional barriers. 
Today the most abomirlable acte of 
savagery, the most gruesome deeds 
like killing of innocent mefi, women 
and children have been perpetrated 


(5 
y 
sa in the name of religion by its so- 
G 


called champions. 


The daily killings in Punjab, the 

recent happenings in and around 

b ‘Meerut and the persistence with 
which communal riots break out in 

one place or thé other in Gujarat are 
morbid manifestations of proneness 
of sections of our population to 

| ¿being gripped by dehumanising 

propensities and getting alienated 

from basic values. They show not 

merely how skin-deep is our attach- 

ment to secularism,¿hey also throw 

| a question mark against our claims 
t6 being a civilised community. » 

The situation, as it, has* now 

emerged in Punjab, is that there is a 

near collapse of the administration 
ix and those at the receiving end have 

been practically forsaken to their 
R . fate. The daily toll of killing of inno- 
cent men, women and children is 
taken fo be a part of life in Punjab 
and news about it, unless the figusg 
of those killed in one incident. runs 
into double figures, is received 
without any consternation. 

Those in authority need to be 
reminded of the basic principle that 
it is the primary function of the 
government to protect its gitizens. It 
is time that those who have scores of 
security men for their own protec- 
tion also realise the plight and 
agony of those who aiv; daily losing 
their kith and kin at the hands of 
gun-toting desperadoes. 


Danger Signals 


AnotHer danger signal 
there has been à deep eros! 


| normal feature ofthe democrati 


cern is that the Congre 


2 |. the country and as such has been 
great unifying force. V 


its grip, there is also the lack 
ble political alternative 10,1 


their personal egos and forge a we 
knit alliance, broügh 
merely by dislik 
to the Congress 
and. actuated 


A county 
would alwa; 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuj 


is that vulnerable positio t niste 
on in the possibilijics ‘of blackmail. It is also 


hold and popularity of Bern oe 
jy, This b itself should ngt ^ IS M ee 
AO rS ERES of Sd con-, lor bold decisions and fres 
cern, for thg rise and fall a remel cal SE 
eaea naen politica: pay atic NON can operate effec 


| s con- 
rocess. What however, cause: n 
le i ss has been by suspicion 


What com- 


pounds the situation^is that no 
merely is the Congress Party losing 

lack of a via” 
t. Unless 


those in the opposition can abjure d Aking physical assaults and 


Haas asc pig inability or reluctance ild i 
ee er rel mii e 
numbe f s o > s arty. Although the MDC : 

er of spheres, been in such charismatic Ed Isla 
building up the political fortune ofa 


party, it is true only up to'a point. In 
the long run, no party can link its 
destiny with one individual, Every 
individual carries the stamp of mor- 
tality and no party can afford a 
political vacuum in the untimely 
exit of the top individual, 

This apart, situations cem als 
arise when the individual pn 
instead of being an asset for the par- 
ty, becomes more of a liability. In 
such an event, political oompulsions 
may make it imperative for the party 
to think of an alternative leader in 
order to ensure its continuance as a 
political force, This can be possible 
only if the party has a second line of 
leadership which can step in and 
prevena a political vacuum at the 
top. One of the cardinal principles 
which nations can ignore only at 
their peril is that the country is 
greater than the party and the party 
fs greater than the individual. 


Puerile Plea 
A. number of scandals in recent 
mohths have rocked the political 
arena, Despite all government pos- 
tures to the contrary, an impression 
persists that those in authority have 
something to hide and want things 
tg be swept under the carpet. All this 
has created a crisis of confidence. 
But more than that it has produced a 
credibility gap for the leadership. 
Although it is not possible to say at 
present as tọ who was the recipient 
of the tainted money in the defence 
» deals, there is no doubt that colossal 
amounts running into tens ofcrores : 
have been paid to some individuals 
2n account of those deals. The fact 
that those in power initially wanted 
^i veil of secrecy to pe thrown over 
the whole matter and later took the 
puerile fea thatit was an attempt by 
foreign forces al political des- 
tabilisation has only deepened the 
suspicion of complicity of the high- 
ups. $e 
There can also be no doubt that 
the eruption of different scandals 
has driven the léadership into à tight 
corner and put it in an extremely 
n withe simistet 


obvious“that the capacity of the 
rship beleaguered by scandals 


initiatives necessary for public weal 


here befouled 


Another disturbing feature és the 


| the only party with a hold allover spirit of mS erance 10 put 


a growing 


i allergy to listening 
sent in the Congress Pa 
i to explat 

SR r of the Con- 


i 
behaviour of some con 
ssmen who have not hesitated 


the recent 


a barrage of invectives 
ine their voice of dis- 
hen each one otus 
ry mention ofthe 
ational , Congress. - for, 
e d with a saga of Sac 
rifice and suffering, of dedication 
nd perseverance for a cause—the 
“motherland and its 
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ligion is lame, religion without science is 


5 
me 


2 
pont T€ 
— EINSTEIN oros. 


Inheritances Y numbered and carefully 


vof. Western civilization lies a deep divide — 
* Graeco-Roman inheritance and Christianity as de- 
je itutionalised by Paul (originally Saul) who inci- +; 
jad a ayer met Jesus Christ th real life. Ever since 
ly hae patiled for control of the Western mind and life. 


cm 


NA have eins are ep eed S 
Qd D popular impression, the stru is by no means 
ever it cannot end. For the Weot cannot reject “ra| 9 

e 


a t . 
gy which in tura 


LINT partly produces the 4echnolo 
M ]lusion of control over nature, Or Christianity which 

"t the necessary ethical framework, Science just can- 

iher role. Science_is not value-neutral. J4 pro- 

faculties and altitudes — rationality, empiricism ~~ == 
. But by that very logic, it cannot provide a com- 

B o framework for social behaviour and action, For that 

Pe West has to depend, like the rest of us, on tradition and -— LE 
lut is one reason avhy there has been such a remarkable 

pial of Christianity 1n the Western world. - s 


“The tens! y E O ! 
luces in’ the Western mind must account for the see tat 


bon Western civilization has shawn since the Renaissance, that 

| the active revival of the Graeco-Roman heritage. But 

Vis nol possible to maintain a bagance between two such 
ful contending forces. In fact, the forces of science and 
nology with their secular message and utoptas have been .- 
beinant for Over {wo centuries. Lhe industridl revolution and 
f material advantages it brought Sn terms of higher living 1 
pairs and world domination i 
Eo them. But as could be predicted, the search for secu- 

«(utopias with their so-called rationalist intellectuals? support: 

ems produced monsters. One utopia — nationalism — Catan 

othe extreme, led tothe massacre of six million Jews, thes 

it race slaughter mankind has known, and*a* world war 

ba produced at least 20 million casualtics. And the. other 

la — communism — produced the Gulag archipelago (a ——— —— — — 

Dos of concentration camps). “mass terror, elimination of 

5 classes of people and destruction'of the very Ifuman digs” y 


fin the name of which the whole enterprise known as mOo-.— — — -z D NE PUR 
vilization was launched. e ? 


D 

The West has sought to bring the two inheritances into 

y. Scientific hymanism hus been the product of ¡o 

But “scientific humanism” is a contradiction, in. terms. 

ism is oort- Christianity (Christianity of Jesus and 

e Paul which produced inguisition) and {he so-called "9^ + - 

i E by definition, analytical and cold, can only 

4 rreud knew it, Fee discovered that what we call tho MERC 
mind is like the tip of the iceberg. Behind it fay buried 

in Emotions produced by inihons of years of &he 

E process, But being the product of his period. ho, 
lo recognise that the tip could not cónjrol the ice- 


"n >. a 

Fr endy discusses in the adjoining article the dilemma 
in that Ein how he failed to? resolve 1t. This is no q 
Ne never ace was known to be a man of deep huma- 
Ate to E opped blaming himself for the encouragement > 
SI that h production of the atom bomb. And it is well — — m 
e once said that if he was to be bom again. he 
“had come to distrust sei AUT UE ORAS 
in. Juda; trust science. Einstein s humanity WAS —— 
X his Mais. So close wis his identification with the 

ira ae and his community that he even came 

foni aitt as it was on land belonging to a —— —— 
ep hum em.by the Jews, Again a contradiction, A. — * 
their e endorsing the expulsion of another peor 
mised to QUU because the Jews believed. it had 
Bed to them by their God Jehovah. 
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to be a carpenter. Which" was his way of saying ° é 
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ERA 
The Religious Tangle 
CIN “The Hindu-Muslim Pro- 
I blem" (December 12) the 
author has analysed well all facts 
regarding the problem from 1920 
Mo the present dav. I think, any 
‘rational reader will agree with the 
reasoning advanced. The Muslim 
League's demand, however, for 
Pakistan cannot be, compared with 
ihe Jewish search for a homeland; 

Tn my opinion the Indian Na- 
tional Congress under the leader- 
ship of + Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru never at- 
tempted to study and preach the 
fundamentals of Indian nationa- 
Jism. Principles like truth. non- 
violence and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
or socialism coüld not and can- 
not replace nazionalism. 

Readers interested in studying 
Indian nationalism should try io 
read “Hindutva” (a thesis. in Eng- , 
fish) by Weer V. D. ñavarkar, 


1 whose birth centenary we are cele- 
i brating this year. 
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NLY the government in power 

can end this Hindu-Muslim 

discord provided it is ready to 

consider every citizen as equal and 

A demand of ‘each tha; they follow 
| i a common code and ask all mino- 
: rilies to respect the ethics and the 
‘prerogatives of the majority com- 
munity. Only when the mino- 
rities consider themselves primarily 
as citizens of a secular democracy 
can the discord in the Hindu- Mu- 
slim relationship come to an end. 


i DR. BISWANATH 
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> Baroda 


JIR4D Chaudhuri's article was 
2N highly slanderous in so far as 
it-deliberately maligned not only 
the wisdom of the Father of ther 
sation but also «of all the elderly 
státesmen who, after much thought 
and deliberations, evolved the con- 
‘cept of secularism as most suited 
for our country and took great 
Pains to inscribe it ip our consti- 
lution. Fundamental rights, spen 
| cifically included in the constitu- 

tion, certainly do not  envisace 
. conferring on a citizen unfettered 
rights, even by implication, to * 
question the very basis of our con- 
stitution which rests on the bed- 
rock of "secularism". Instead of 


^ ment. The results ^ 


trust, wliich is ¿he 


would again invite criti 


fulure writers just as thosc leve 


led bv Mr. Chaudhuri on Ga 1 
and the Congress of bue $ 


dent India did. 


Banishing Muslims" from India | 


is mere wishful thinkinz rather 
than a practical method of solving 
the problem. Jt would mean 
avoiding 4. responsibility — that 
events have imposed on a Secular- 
minded Indian government to 
ards her own people. 


To regard the Indian Musli 
as Dhimmis and 


low- 


Its adoption would not only ag- 
gravate the situation, it would also 
result in alienating a sizeable Mu- 
slim population from the national 
mainstream. And have not facts 
proved how this medieval practice 
of the Muslim rulers in India has 


at ensued 
cism from : 


AAA 


been exploited repeatedly by some; 


leaders? The author himself con- 


siders this policy similar to that 
of apartheid in South Afri 


Accepting the identity of the 
Tíuslims as a Separate group in a 
parallel society is possible only 
when the thinking of dominant 
communities of India js changed. 
Who is going to take the first step 
towards these herculean tasks? 


Q. AKHYAR A. SIDDIQUI 
New Delhi 


n ^ 
Nee Chaudhuri has defini- 
l tely erred by saying that in 
human beings the intuitive power 
has become weakened. whereas 
animals depend on imtuitive power 
for thei: survival. ^ 

Man shares with animals, con- 
sciousness and instinct (not intui- 
tion) which has no doubt become 
weakened in man because he has 
developed other faculties as well. 

Intuition is, however, vet to be 
developed? atid human reason ac- 
cording to our sages, modern and 
ancient, js erratic at best. It is the 


sú-called, rational reason, on which 


Nirad Chaudhuri places so much 
bane of our 
civilization and the source of pro- 
hems about which he has written. 
The day man evolvés intuitéon—a 
product of higher consciousness — 


his problems — communalism 
among them — will come to an 


> 
f 


| Sure, euthanasia for treating 


| country? 


formulating a practical approach ae 
for a solution to this intractable 

problem within the basic frame. 

oe of our present constitution 
the steps outlined by Mr. Chau- 
dbuüri are tantamoGni to recom- 
mending as a desperate Jast mea- 


M. M. KHURANA 
> New Delhi 


ONGRATULATIONS to Nira 
C. Chaudhuri for telling th 
naked truth about the Hindu-Mu 
Sim problem in India, Unfortuna 
telv, what Was true 35 years 220 
still holds good, viz the inability 
of the Mirilims ġja India to join 
the national maipstream, The re-^ 
cent clamour of almost all the Mu- 
slim MPs belonging to cll the 
secular parties in the country, mak- 
ing the same demands which were ^ 
made 50 years azo is symptomatic, 
of the same disease, Despite th. 
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? u a 
a aLe or, is he advo- 
ating a theocratic set-up for our 
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d that the author ad- 
Vocates cannot be enforced. 
any demogratically-clectod d 
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stick to facts, fi 
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| isha traces the hist 

a hal woul legendary eternal love Terors e 

e al; ossible to Rasa on the monument as it 

ie po: ll ifs stands today, The love story that 

n "rin à she relates gives the photographs 


more life, more memories 


hence more meaning, End 


of both the won- 
orld and the mast- 
p , Raghu Ral. 
Ph im 15 years of un- 
the monu- 


ae Taj in 1 
bk al dawn, on a mis 
hun, from different z 
iunt varied hack 
E changing constantly y 
lib the elements © that Ltd., London, £ 30) ^" 
i The Taj in commu- 
be Yamuna on whose 
st, with the green 
B i the a villages 
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Kr beads in AERE 
EJ 2 parikrama around 


Oographs are large, 
Iie itself, While each 
mit with colour "and 
liy are at the same 
{sts and immortal as 
teen Emperor Shah 
queen — Mumtaz 
lii made this brilliant ' 
Wilecture stand the 


parate 
they st 


bing strikes in the ` 
ams are as white 
à elf; oen moon- 
uminescent 

Ut: sky above lights 
nds of heads bow 
of Mecca, the Taj 
ee the Koran 
Tie Reside “ake 
Flows ne 
Jut a few of 
5s that linger in 
X alter the book 
Mot the — shelf 
er dialogue 
Pher and — the 


book 
Da Painted ii 
A ramera, so 


vom. 


e Taj Photo 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National 


ay 


introduction (which 
. have been called 
auchan as its essential. fun 
ee (st of a text) relives the 
SL € of how Shah Jahan 
ae is beloved Mumtaz. Mahal 
t € yearly Meena bazaar fes- 
Which marks the liberation 


of 
are 


The 
Shouldn't h 


# Muslim women as they 


and tears of thousands of 
ers, designers, craftspersons 
artisans. Back to the time 
Shah Jahan was imprisoned 
Aurangzeb and spent his 
gazing at the Taj through a 
Gad of his chamber and gri 
e recaptured memori 
beloved. She traces he si 


meet with the young wazirs 
nawabs of the Kingdom, 


She takes the read 
the construction of the de 


leum which used the blood, 


Taj Mahal : By Raghu Rai And Usha Rai (Times Books 


" 
| 
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the many invaders who attempted 
to plunder and destroy the mos 
nument due to greed, 
and careléssness. The contempo- 
rary Taj Mahal also has its ene- 


jealousy. 


mies — the industries that have 
cropped up in the vicinity are 


sai? to be tainting the virgin 
white luminous marble. 
The photographs, of course, 


speak for themselves. They caps 
ture the tomb in every mood, in: 
different hues as if the 
grapher was so enraptured that! 
he sought to create his own works 
of art through the 
His lens doosn't miss 
minutest of details — the mosaic 
floors, the magnificent tombs, the 
intricate carvings and the gigan- 
tic minarets—all symbols of the 
power and wealth of the Moghul 
dynasty. 


photo- 


monument. 
even the 


The Taj, as the photographs 


reveal, serves more purposes than 
one. It is a place of worship for 
.some, à ` 

and a culmination of Indian ar- 
chitectural brilliance for the tour 
ist. And like the 
each individual seems, to have a 
special relationship» with it. 


icnic spot for _ others 


photographer, 


A book like this, though fright- 
full expensive, ls a pleasure to 
possess. Slightly ungainly in Size, 
it has the power to enraptura 
readers for hours and woo them 


^ >to experience the monument for 


emselves, 
parana Tagore wrote 
after Mis visit to the monument 
“Only let this one Tar drop, a 
Taj Mahal, glisten poe 
bright in the cheek of heaven for 
ever and ever +... O King, you 
sought to charm time wii 


magic of beauty 


nderly cover’ in 
ot A ori The same could be 


said ot the photographer 
effort. 
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!obson-Jobson is as 

| much glossary as sccial 
| history; it tells us once 
more, in its own man- 

© ner, what imperialism 

Mand colonialism did and 

E meant. It is a manual 
‘to which social histo- 
rians will have to keep 
returning. 


$ 


by Ashok Mitra 


d ERTRUDE was a little 

\ unfortunate in her situa- 

| ion, which was next below 

3 Mrs. Fashionist, and who... 

' detailed the delights of India, 

| and the routine of its day; the 

[changing linen, the curry-comb- 

| ing... the idleness, the dissipa- 

Í tion, the sleeping and the neces- 

| sity of sleep, the say tiffings, 

were all delightful for her in 
‘reciting...” 

» m The quotation, furnished by 

lT Hobson-Jobson, is from e 

s Countess and Gertrude, or Modes 

of Discipline, an 1811 novella by 

Laetitia Maria Hawkins Such 

and similar quotatlons are ga- 

lore in Hobson-Jobson, and they 

¡help to vivify the world of 

! Anglo-India in the heyday of 

ithe Raj. The Yule-Burnell clas- 

+ gic of a glossary is A compendium 

Pl of the lingo which evolved as 

‘i the modality of expression and 

' aA] commmunication during that re- 

and the publishers have 

i arranging for 


[i gime, 
[i done us good in . 
this centenary edition. 


With Hobson-Jobson, we £0 


1 | back a hundred years; it im as 
| much glossary as social history, 
it tells us once more, in its own 
what imperialism and 

did and meant. Words 

g; this collection 

h both defined and 

imperium is & 

al relations, or 

h emerged fol- 

hment cé the 


1 
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British in our 

|| pire has set, 
are bereft O 
chee-chee girls 
fading. memory, 


are not even a 
the burra sabibs 
are no longer around to order 
chota-hazaris, the descendants of 
fhe lip-lap crowd have migrat- 
ed to Canada or Australia, the 
colonial masters who  revelled 
their role of 


gureeb 
grandchildren who 


£ 

HiT try from mo 

I That phase of our history is none 
the less Very much at integral 

! component of the determinism 
which has sculpted the nation. 
Hobson-Jobson is therefore 4 
“manual to which social historians 
will have to keep returning. 
Jt represents a genre of meticu- 
Jous scholarship now almcst pas- 
sed out of tliis world. 


"Two gentlemen, one settled in, 
of all places, Palermo, the other 
rotating in civil service assign- 
ments in and around ‘Tanjore. 

each other but 


assembling 


olonial 


5 . days which 


mai Rit mns 


four years later. Such scholar- 
ship may appear somewhat fud- 
dy-duddyish in the light of the 
microchip revolution. It is how- 
ever the endeavours of the fuddy- 
duddys of yore which bave made 
even the microchip revolution 
possible. 

The language of  Anglo-India 
provides a prime example of the 
melting pot. A medley of cor- 
rupted Hindi, Persian, Arabic, 
Tamil Malayan, Chinese, Portu- 
guese and finally, English words 
and expressions, sometimes com- 
pounded, sometimes hyphenated, 
nouns rendered into verbs and 
vice versa, with subtle and not 
so subtle shifts in meanings and 
muances, on which was super- 
imposed the jdiosyncratic manne- 


Hobson-Jobson : 


And Phrases, 


we can th i z 
lorbearance Prale with some 
True, our forefathe 
rect victims of the 
vastation, much of our 
economic retardation is Current 
count of the depredations On ac. 
ed in by the quihis. We haya dulg. 
ever learnt to place that how- 
of the historical period i Stretch 
format of the long term. We the 
mot re-do hjstory, retroactiy, cans 
dignation at the indignities in- 
heaped upon the nation serve 
little objective purpose Serves 
Besides, we are what we Ru 
account of the multiple fon 
operating on our past; the Brine 
chapter is a part of that histor 
cal process. The lingo SER 
Hobson-Jobson epitomises, there 


TS Were 
colonial ae 


Nz 


=> 


And 


rical, Geográp 
d A. C. Burnell 


rism the British adopted while 
pronouncing alien words how 
shake the cocktail and we have 
Hobson-Jobson. 

Much of the pleasure in brows- 
ing through the book consists of 
re-visiting those quaint words 
and expressions one. had come 
across during one's - childhood 
when the Raj was.still not faded; 


. words and expressions which one 


had almost forgotten, now they 
constitute a chiaroscuro O de- 
tachede and semi-detached nostal- 
ia; bobbery-bob, burlamdauze, 
chawbuckswar, chouryburdar, cool- 
curnee, kubberdaur, 

yum-johnny, sillaposh, 

bucker, 
pollock-saug, kedgre, 
hansaleri, rel-garry, burra- 
«wmnshaw,  blatee, angely-wood, 
alpeen, upper roger, one can go 
on adding to the list. 'The empire 
is no longer around to cast & 
shadow on our life and living; the 
eccentric. flavour of tbe imperial 
this glossary conveys 


dimension t 
tic heritage; ¿his he: 
enfiched by its 
cultural - «um - P. 
fican& of Hobson- 
fore beyond dispute, . 
There- is..another i 
deserving of atten 
his introductory orem 
glossary written 10 
Yule quotes from 
collaborator A. C- Bur 
“Considering tlie long 
with India, it is notew 
the additions , which 
accrued to the En, 
are, from the 
point, of no intrinsic V 
ly all the borrowed, WO! 
to material facts 
customs or stages O c 
though a few of them 
Rape. to the penny-a Tne 
o not represent new } E 
Neither Burnell nor yule ough 
to have been surprise 


son-Jobsonisms sprung from the 
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Not End Of Punjab’s 
Agony : 


By SATYAPAL DA 
HE an 7 AN 
coun eg st of Ge epi 
Mec ORE e ikhs, BEER oret Et en Temple” is very 
¢ e terrorists and from that th Uproves our contention 
the various types of anere ge HAE at the terrorists have been losin 
were committing in its hol d eir mass support And furth "id 
Mises. That however will ae ud the increase in killings DE M 
ended the agony Uh Punjab. the this year did not show A, 
fent against terrorists and for an* pon for them but was the result of 
ead Oe terrorism will have to Se eee Policy adopted by the 
{con ae Ls Pn o teresa T 
Apis om anything eke i wil make an pole al ha 
or any such anti-na i S ERES Section of the enous Hamers 
fragrant Sai ones a ional elements, of Mr Badal O help 
QUEE a > acain to capture Jain and the KE zit Muni 
ies ; ple. or for that mat- must go Only stronj his policy 
M m gher han place of any can ensure this E publie opinon 
m Tore nw ny onov pe 
s an iti "ke 
PR me e et Chanin SPEME rar y at 
arou Golden Temple. This Thenecd/afire four 
i Mone b nun For Union eod PA E 
pu s e in,greater political initiatives Pes 
ADU : eople who are and simultaneously. All i ately 
| UP o0 ed must be compensated among those still in Jodhpur jail 
Venen Measures to rehabilitate and elso those among de Ur 
us ird dees in consulta- guilty of any eeu chen ee be 
tifem and their released unconditionally, Mr Sajjan 
M Uu aad others impeached by the 
| x : elhi riots enquiry must be pro” 
| Tragic Mistake secuted p Ther commince which 
| indicted him must be enabled to 
| A law must be enacted to ban EnS working An alsurance 
| location ofoffices of political parties must be given that any more who 
(or any other type of organisation) may be indicated by it for their part 
| within the premises of the places of ^^ the antiSikh riots of 1984 will 
| worship of all "religions, with the also be prosecuted 
»| exception ofthe bffices of the lawful B must Ng tanta to ensure 
managing bod ies of these places. ore powers for all states includin 
Paien siy Mog der of Pane But ote datus ofany 
| we ip must also be pr i z ended for Punja 
boa al because that will inevitably leddioa 
| worship of all religicns. and its pro- ac GELS Sneh Cee 
| visions should overri SPIO- 4 Vheocracy will spel isaster "for 
| legislation. uld override all existing India as a Whole and especially for 
hor 
iate aspects of the fight ¿ : HERR 
against Qe arit The RENE s sion— direct or, indirect LONE, 
ithe terrorists who were not in the Heese will immensely strengthen 
| Golden Temple when the operatio Indi u communalists who SU 
| to clear the terrorists from theshrine s AY become a Hindu 
| was precipitated by the almost fatal espe state 
| attack on the DIG-CRPF, Mr Virk, , (ae, 
| and also those who may have suc- Other Initiatives 


| ceeded in escaping from the Golden 0 

| Temple. It would be a tragic mistake There are other initiatives thatthe 

| to underestimate their strength and authorities should consider. An al 

| their striking power. The fact that party meeting must be held to evolve 

| nearly 100 innocent persons have, a national consensus regarding the 

| been killed within a few days in five” territorial and river water disputes 
b should remove? and also to c i 


representatives 


| districts of Punja 
| all sense of comp 
| powers that be. 
| imperialism are not going to giveup. and 
| With thisin view, the border mustbe and that their re 
| effectively sealed. safe in India as those 0 
| Next the Mand area is another and other religious com 
| important base for there cannot be. 
| operate from! 
| cleared of them. It must be A 
i s at the cost 


oncessio 
d other Veste 


‘too must 

( Security 

be ensu 

X While no mercy mus 
‘killers who refuse tO 

‘efforts must be made to he 


t be show'n to their stagd on the basis ol 


ito the right path the yo! 


‘have gone astray an 
into, 


tatives © 
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lar forces them as such v 
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counter productive. 
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lacency from the to assure the Sikh community that 
Pakistan and Sikhs are and will remain equal 

“citizens of Indig 
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f the Mindus 
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ion to theocracy, orto 


made „the landlords an 
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N spring, it is said, every young 
an's fancy turns to love. In the 

case of our middle-aged Prime 
Minister, however, Spring and early 
Indian summer scem to inspire flir- 

| tation with radicalism. It is generally 
jin that season that he asserts his 
| commitment to socialism. In last 


+ April he and his party resolved lo 


fight destabilisation attempts being 
made by the political Tight at the 
behest of sinister imperialists, in 
March this year he has thundered 
out against “the ideology, motiva- 
tion and commitment to rez ctionary 
“and of the rightist combination”. 
Only time will make it clear ifthe 
current spring fever is of a lasting 
type. or whether once again it has 
been caused by a short-live virus It 
is clear. however, thet whatever be 
the duration of the radical romance 
this time, indications ase that it is 
devoid of political economic con- 
tent. Like most romances. it is airy- 
fairy. Hard-headed political 
radicalism is very different from 
either mofinting tired old 
invectives or re-enactment of plays 
that have become passe. pop- 
ulism, not tg speak o genuine 
radisalism. concerns itself with liv- 
ing people and not merely with sym- 
bols. And, in the specific context of 
India, people who should matter 
most in shaping the content of pop- 


ulism and radicalism Gre. the 
peasants, not advertising executives 
Or copy-writers e 


Neglect Of Reality > 


The essentially synthetic nature of 
the current radical «rhetoric is evi- 
dent when, even as it rails against 
"reaction", it maintains silence on 
the peasant question. Undoubtedly 
there are other major issues too 
where prevalent practice casts doubt 
Sn thepauthenticity of the radical 
verbiage. But, if there is special need 
to focus on agrárian issues, it is 
because they are of the cssence in 
determining the,shape of Indian 
polity. It is the neglect of this reality 
that shows the validity of the curren- 
tly fashionable radical rhetoric. It 
remain$ unconcerned with the most 
fundamental issue ol contemporary 
Indian  radicalism—the 
question. This is particularly 
obvioús in the present context when 
even as rural India is in ferment, the 
rulers are by and large unconcerned 
about il. 

Itis not as if this was always so, In 
the early Years of post-colonial 
India, political compulsions as well 
as ideological beliefs of those who 
made policy then did impel thèm to 
attempt some kind of land reform 
aimed at restructuring rural 
economy and society. Subsequently, 
the green revolution package 
significantly altered the law of the 
land in some regions and changed, 
the very nature of the relationship 
between the peasant and the státe. 
Indeed. — the icchno-economic 
solutions to India’s agrarian pro- 
blem seemed so successful in the 
short run that the political-economy 
of agriculture was pushed out from 
attention. State-sponsored Jand 
reformis were in effect allowed to 
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Radical Rhetoric 


; Playing Politics Without Peasants 


By ARVIND N. DAS 


the Process would be turned into 
agrarian proletarians. Politicians 
and planners alike took this liner 
and, at least in some respects, 
optimistic view of technology 
‘Modernising’ and thereby abolish- 
Ing the peasant. And. it was assumed 
that political practice would get 
homogenised on acccunt of the dis- 
Integration of the peasantry, Today's 
political. rhetoric is premised on a 
similar wishing away of the 
peasantry, s 

k Only, this process of disintegra- 
tion of the peasantry does not hap- 
pen inexorably and inevitably. 
Without doubt, technology. industry 
and the state. transformed agricul- 
lure and in some case even brought 
about significant structural changes. 
But this ws neitherthe'axiomatically 
necessa?y nor the exclusive pattern. 
It should have led to increasing 
Capital accumulation at the top. It 
would have de-peasantised, created 
à reserve army of labour and pro- 
cured jobs for the newly pauperised, 
This id not happen 


Jack In Box 


The process of the Greation of 
agrarian surplus did not get 
generalised. Such surplus as got 
generated did not necessarily get 
productively invested; And the 
results of such accumulation that 
took place did not necessarily flow 
back to the actual producers in the 
countryside. The — town-country 
hiatus remained and what oscurred 
within the rural sector was not de- 
peasantisation and proletarianisa- 
tión of the majority, but a process of. 
paupérisation expressed in the 
phenomena of “surplus popula- 
tion”, “under-employment” and 
“culture of poverty”. Neither did 
rich peasants dissolve and disap- 
pear. They persisted. even as their 
lives got gradually transformed and 
linked into the encapsulating 
capitalis? economy. 

Peasants continue to exist, though 
inthe economy as a whole, many of 
them have been marginalised, They 
continue <o serve development. or 
more iccurately "development of 
unde development”, by a type of 
anent "primitive accumula- 
tios”, offering cheap labour, cheap 
food and cheaply captured markets 
for profit-making goods. Additio- 
nally they produce soldiers, 
policemen, servants, cooks and so 
on: the system can always doowith 
more of them. The trouble arises 
when they pccasionally also pro- 
duce charismatic leaders, move- 
ments and organisations and seek to 
find a place for themselves under 
the political sun. When this hap- 
"pens. peasants seem to transform 
themselves into armies and actors 
and upset the neatly packed 
applecarts of development theory 
and polítical manipulation 
practice. 


e. y 
Obvious Hype 
It appears that India is currently 
passing through one such phase, On 
the one side. the peasants who have 
gotinto the vortex of the com mercial 
economy are agitating ior greater 


fa thai 
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duce are adequate and remunerative 
are matters for economists to haggle 
about. But what is clear is that the 
availability of ready cash with cer- 
lain sections of the urban popula- 
tion and especially by politicians. 
who flaunt lakhs of crisp notes in 
Parliament. talk of the availability 
of crores for presidential elections 
and the magnitude of alleged kick- 
backs convince the peasant that he 


is being short-changed. What con-- 
cerns him is not the colour of the | 


cash. black or white, but its sheer 
quantum, He wants the same for 
himself and his offspring. And as 
the urban system.is mostly a "closed 
shop” and will not allow casy entry, 
the peasant agitates to get a better 
deal for himself, to get his'progeny 
intothe governmentthrough enhan- 
Ced reservations and finally to enter 
the political portals himself. 


At. the other extreme of the 
agrarian spectrum. the rural dis- 
possessed and destitute are also no 
longer silent. They too are clamour- 


“ing if only to be able to survive. Such 


is the preoccupations of the system, 
however. with matters of the 
moment that little notice is being 
taken of the simmering discontent 
among the people who constitute 
the sub-stratum of the economy and 
indeed of politics; There is no 
attempt to systematically address 
the issues of agarian inequality and 
oppression and even the populist 
prescriptions of the past have beer 
largely forgotten. All this portends 
the emergence of a new and 
qualitatively different — politica 
sitdation. 


“New Naxalites’ 


(a 

The response to this emergins 
phenomenon is old and obvious! 
tired. Mere mounting of radica 
slogans is grossly insufficient 
Neither is the content of the slogans 
inspiring enough nor are the pea- 
sant so naive as to be moved by what 
is obvious 'hype. The peasants 
today have been touched by the 
Midas fingers of capitalism and by 
democracy and although they have 
not been turned into pure 24-carat 
commercial beings, they are no lon- 
Ber base, uniformed and manipul- 
able. If nothing else, that is the clear 
message of both Chaudhary 
Mahendra Singh Tikait and the 
organised -peasantry in Bihar and 
elsewhere led by the “New Nax- 
alites. The awe of the state in the 
mind of the peasents has gone after 
they have seen the feet of clay of the 
political giants. . 


Thus, in today's changed agrarian 
context political marketing 
strategies and computerised 
calculations of electoral caste cons 
figuretiens are quite likely to go 
awry. Political ineptitude and ad hoc 
manipulative attempts unaccom- 
3panied by any real attemptto beneti: 
projected popular constituencies 
have created delectoral uncertainty 
Playing footsie with the Kurmis 
while supping with the Thakurs anc 
Brahmins in the north and blatant 
political two-timing in Tamil Nady 
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Janata over the manner in which the 
party president, Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar, rushed it through. But in 
any case, the merger docs not make 
any substantial change in the 
opposition's line-up or efficacy. 
Towards the end of last year, the 
Janata, the Lok Dal (A). the Con- 
gress (S) and the Jan Morcha 
formed ajoint front to work towards 
eventual unity. The present merger 
is only a union of two of the four. At 
the time the front was formed. itf 
i jeaders were asked whether they 
would fight elections under one 
"banner and symbol. Their reply was 
f that it was premature to think in 
4 these terms and that they would con- 


centrate first on expanding their co- 
ú operation with other parties. 
f Another small brick? in this co- 


operative structure is to bedaid on 

la March 12 when Mrs Maneka 
|^ Gandhi's Sanjay Vichar Manch for- 
mally merges with the Sanata. 
The oppositiog nurtures the 
ambition of toppling the Congress 
in the next election and providing 
an alternative government The two 
principal obstacles continue to be 
the BJP-Lok Dal (B) combine and 
the ambiguity of Mr V.P. Singh'sJan 
Morcha. On February 23, an array 
of opposition parties, significantly 

| excluding the BJP and the Lok Dal 
| (B). organised "Save India Day" in 
| New Delhi and other parts of the 
country. They are following this up 
with a" Bharat Bandh" on March 15 
The organisers include the CPI. the 
CPM, the RSP and the Forward 
Bloc, all four parties of the left. the 
Janata and the Lok Dal (A). now a 
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t Of Unity 


tion Divided, And Ambivalent 
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Although. the CPM. kader. Mr 
Harkishan Singh Surjeet. has 
spoken to the Lok Dal (B) president. 
Mr H.N. Bahuguna. that party he 
not yet supported c t 
Randh AS for the BJP. the" bandh’ 
organisers have not even thought it 
worth their while to approach it 
to be trying tO drive a 
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Lok Dal (B) is Des 
(he opposite side 

along which the Lok D 
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HE merger of the Janata Party been talki t " E : 
| 5 i 
and the Lok Dal (A), with Mr coherent boe peru 


Ajit Singh as the working president agai y 
of the enlarged outfit, has provoked Ras ae the Ri DUN 
a furious controversy within the tion of the people WIS SUE 


na. 
position 


= single party, the Jan Morcha, and 
tz| the Congress (S). Again significant- 
£&| ly. the Lok Dal (B) and the BJP. who 
o gui «| held their own ralty in New Delhi 
=} w| and Haryana on Wednesday. are 
«4| conspicuous by their absence- While 
UY >| the main non-communist opposi- 
fà! tion leaders addresséd this rally. that 
| im |, cannot be said to signify their readi- 
1 m | ness, Mespite the lefts objections. 1o | 
| | elude the Lok Dal (B) and the BIP 
in their plans. The BJP at least 
remains anathema to left. 
1 


patchwork of groups: but a credible 
and viable alternative to the Con- 
Es This was his theme last Tucs- 
y in Bombay where he said the 
cren paces would finalise 
nth thei 
Ter monna r plan to offer such 
What would the Jan Morcha's 
role be in“such a setup? Self" 
avowedly: it is not a party but a 
movement. Will it finally dissolve 
itself into a proper party? What is 
more. should those of its members 
who sit in Parliament or state 
legislatures as Congress represen- 
tatives decide to join any new 
opposition formation, they would be 
required, under the anti-defection 
law.to give up their seats, since they 
do not anywhere constitute the one- 
third of Congress representation 
that would enable themto claim that 
their breakaway was a split and not 
a defection. Perhaps the Jan Morcha 
will try to resolve this dilemma by 
staying ouf of any formal political 
party the opposition may setup until 
elections are announced when its 
members can leave: the Congress 
and join the new party. But at the 
moment, when speculation about a 
mid-term. poll is rife, but neverthe- 
less no more than speculation, for 
Jan Morcha MPs and MLAs to give 
up such legislative clout ‘as they 
have, without the certainty that an 
election will be called before it is duc 
in the normal course, would be self 
wounding. 


Tall Order 


How the opposition proposes to 
form a single, cohesive party: minus 
the BJP and the Lok Dal (B), that 
would offer a distinct alternative to 
the Congress has yet to be figured 
out Any such party would be weaker 
without these two constitutents. On 
the other hand, the le(t remains as 
adamant as ever that the BJP will 
have to be kept out under any cir- 
cumstances if the Jeftis going tọ Join 

n opposition set-up: After the 
Kerala and Tripura results, the lefts 
© had weakened to some 
extent. a$ indicated by, for instance, 


A Confusing Messages “ts failure td get the opposition as à 


whole to boycott the Presidents 
addres£ to Parliament at the start of 
the current budget session. There 
was even talk then that te oppo 
ion could not conceive O caving 
E iue and the BJP 
both with some considerable 
influence in the north, in any com: 
mon arrangement to confront the 
ess. ` 
i the CPM-5d Left 
Fronts spectacular victory in. the 
West Bengal panchayat elections. 
where been route 
the left especially the CPM. h 


again secured its position: In this 


t 
Harkishan Singh Sur. 
De Mr Bahuguna to 
while the 


ha 
al(B) 


ly say: 
cule Y fo would be to 


m own strength aS 


government. 
meant el 


ing possible to defeat this govern” 
ment. In Bombay. Mr V.P. Singh 
spoke with similarly vague 
optimism of how a united opposi- 
tion could "certainly" defeat the 
Congress. ; 

If the opposition appears to be 
striving to put together a single party. 
thatis genuinely atonc on matters of 
policy, then that is because it knows "P 
the country will not countenance a 
repetition of the ramshackle 1977-79 
Janata that was a single party only in 
name and whose constituents began , 
to pull away from cach other from. 
day on. The question is whether. i. 
merely because they know the con- 1 
sequences of failing to come 
together, they can therefore over i 
come their differences. Going by the | 
record so far— itnesses the squab- 
bling in the Janata over the merger a 
with the Lok Dal (A).—this would hi 
seem to be a tall order. 

At the moment, when the ruling UT 
party's credibility is at its nadir and 11 
when it is buffeted by a series of {| 
crises, it is easy for the opposition 
parties to speak of unity and to raise 
the prospect of unitedly battling the 4 
Congress. The crunch will come | | 
when the general clections are | 
announced. whenever that may be. | ES 
For only if those who, merge their | | 


separate identities into a larger. 
single entity are able to approach an 
electoral contest without any 
ideological residue from the past 
will it be possible for the new party 
to convince the people that it is, 
indeed, united and a possible alter- 
native to the Congress. But it is | 
unlikely that this will happen. The i I 
left, for instance, can be counted | 
upon to try and give such a party a 
more radical platform than the 
others will be prepared to concede. 
And what about the Jan Morcha? 
Will it decide—has it decided—to 
abandomits hopes of wooing Con- 
gressmen sympathetic to itovertoits 
side? Or will it still try to split the 
Congress and then do a deal with 
the opposition on terms favourable 
to it? It would scem as if Mr V.P. 
Singh is beginning to wonder 
whether his plans of capturing the 
Congress by counting on growing 
disillusionment with Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi in that pal 
realisation. But di t 
statements about how only a united 
„opposition can defeat the Co 
it cannot yet be said positively tb 
he has decided to forget about trying 
to capture the Congress asthe better 
and quicker route toj 
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T HE impressive rally By the left 

parties in Delhi recently was a 

show of strength. But it also signifies 

several other portents which are 

likely to influence the shape of 
litics in the days to come. 

The rally's call for Rajiv Gandhi's 
ouster Was merely for the record 
because the last thing:the com 
munists want is to see the end of 
Congress-rule at the Centre in the 
foreseeable future. And at the rally 
this demand was tampered by the 
familiar Communist Charter. In 
reality, the rally was more for the 
benefit of the other opposition par- 
ties than fof the Congress (I). 

"What the communists were telling 
the other. opposition parties by 
gathering à crowd of several lakhs— 
\ estimates vary but only The States- 

man swallowed the organisefs 
figure of one millior—was that they 
were something of an arbiter in 
determining the equation of the 
opposition in contesting the next 
| general election. In other words. no 
lone could get very far without the 
| benediction of the communists, 
| leaving aside the Bharatiya Janata 
! Party and others.of their ilk. 

An cement of bluff was involved 
| in the exercise because. despite the 
| rally. the communists remain weak 
jin the important Hindi-speaking 
belt with the Communist Party of 
India having more pocksts of 
influence than their Marxist big 


} | brothers. The Bihar contingents 


presence was an indication of CPI 
| influence in areas of that state. ° 
| Knowing full well that a cóm- 
| munist victory at the, Centre is not 
on the cards for at least decades. the 
Marxists and the CPI are engaging 
in a tactical exercise to promote the 
| familiar concept ofa left democratic 
front—left and secular forces. in 
tácir new jargon—and claim a 


larger role than is warranted by their? 


stregnth in areas other than the 
three states they control. It is a card 
worth playing „in a. political 
(atmosphere thick with rumours 
about a mid-term poll, with a 
| government still on the defensive 
‘against’ the onslaughts -of the 
opposition.e 3 


‘Political Card; 


One has only to recall the great 
farmers’ rally organised by Charan 
Singh in New Delhi in the late 
seventies to know that the balance of 
political forces is not decided by 
rallies. But a show of force is a useful 
instrument to make a point, and the 
communists have done so with a dis- 
ciplined crowd. which io their 
strength. However. the commynists 
could not resist proclaiming» tho 
time-worn slogan of "Lal Nishan” 
taking over the Capital. 

Rhetoric is the stuff of politics; but 
at the very least. the Commun’sts 
want to create an atmosphere in 
«which any viable opposition group- 
ing must have their blesaing. If the 
commanists can achieve this objec- 
tive. they would have won their goal. 
But the issue has by no means 
been decided. 
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. Target Other Opposition 


By S. NIHAL SINGH 
Karl Marx BT 


The communists are also aware of 
the contradictions in the opposition 
camp, but are hoping that by isolat- 
ing the Bharatiya Janata Party. they 
can get most of the opposition on 
their bandwagon. Their prime target 
is V.P. Singh's Jan Morcha because 
she. former finance and defence 
minister is a symbol of all that is 
wrong with the Rajiv Gandhi 
government and the Morcha is look- 
ing for a political mooring, 

Mr V.P. Singh himself wisely did 
not attend the communist- 
sponsored rally because that would 
have tied .him to a somewhat 
embarrassing combine. But his 
lieutenants put in an appearance to, 
signifiy the Morcha's sympathy for 
the cause. Mr V.P: Singh's dilemma 
is that although he has to’promote a 
left-of-centfe image, he cannot give 
in to a communist scheme of 
things. 


Prime Target 


Sonet rather than later, the con- 
tradictioñs in the opposition camp 
will make themselves felt. Regional 
parties such as those of N.T. Rama’ 
Rao have their own compulsions. 
apart from the leadership issue 
involved. And R.K. Hegde, the tail 
that wags the Janata dog. is fully 
aware of the strong feelings any 
alignment with the communists 
would arouse among an influential 
section of his party. — ' P 
Rajiv-bashing is a common point 
among the opposition parties, as is 
the crucial fiscal issue'in the states 
resationship with the Centre. as'the 
Calcutta meeting proved. The pro- 
blem arises in determining a com- 
mon platform among the opposition 
parties. yn 
The communists have no anawer 
„1p this problem, except in the 
broadest terms. But once these terms 
come to be defined. there is trouble. 
Nor is tliere an answer to the basic 
problem of parties wishing to align 
themselves with the BIP in the 
Hindi-speaking belt lo better their 
prospectoin elections. 
„One consequence of these politi- 
cal realities is an ambivalence 


* among parties that seek to keep their 


‘options open. The Jan Morchas 
alignment with Janata, the Congress 
(S) and the Lok Dal (A) is one 
indication of the grouping of 
parties—the Morcha is a party In all 


but name—to test the political. 


waters, But these parties can be dis- 
inguisheófrom one angtheronly by 
ersonalities and circumstances. 
' They do not pose the kind of pro- 
dlems an alignment with the com- 
munists does. em 
These are early days for probings 
among the opposition parties. (he 
communist attempt is to maintain 


against | 
emphasize 
usurp a lead 
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initiative in seeking t 

opposition flock together. bi 
the BJP and other undesirable. 
ties, in the.communist boo! 
from the difficult ideological 
raised. the communist dilemma 
that its devotion to the anti-Rajiv. 
cause is at best lukewarm and it can- 
not be a party to a blanket condem- 
nation of the governments foreign 
policy. : 

Having raised their profile in t 
opposition camp. the communists 
must also reckon with men such as. 
Mr Rama Rao who aspire to lead the 
national opposition. And Mr Heg eS 
although less flamboyant in hi 
assertion of a leadership role will 
increasingly fook askance at com-. 
munist methods to usurp the. 
leadership. For men' like Mr Devi 
Lal. the communist call poses 
another kind of problem in calling. 
into question his alignment with the 
Jan Sangh. 

But it is, above afl. Mr V.P. Singh 
who will decide in the short term the . 
fate of the communist offensive. 
Despite the bruising he has suffered | 
since his exit from the cabinet, he 
remains an evocative symbol of the | 
ground Rajiv has lost. Although CPI + 
(M) leaders such as E.M. Nam- 
boodiripad are continuing to 4 [3 
equivocate on Mr V.P. Singh's role 1 
in hiring Fairfax, the communists [ 
would dearly like to see him on 
their side. — — | 

The communists are not too con- ag 
cerned with the so-called national \ 
front the. Morcha‘ has formed with 
the three other parties. Except for 
Karnataka. the other parties 
individually count for little. The 
communist objective is to give the c I. 
opposition à broad frame of c 
reference and to claim suzerainty of q 
the opposi'áon parties. ‘ 

Having overshot their mark in - 
seeking to unseat Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 
the non-communist opposition par 
ties have now half convinced them- ' 
selves that there will be a mid-term 
election. The fervid political 
atmosphere is one consequence of 
this belief, The communists -have 
been affected, by this atmosphere 
only to the extent of moving forward - 
their time-table in launching a pre 3 
election offensive. E 
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The Twilight Of — 
The Raj 


By H.T. LANE 


T is now lrom Lucknow. 
Imost exactly _ Peace was restored in Varanasi, 
50 years since, at Ghazipur and Ballia by about the 
the age of 23, 1 end of August. The cutting of com- 
sailed for India munications through Varanasi to 
as a new recruit the east could, if they had not been’ 
to the ICS, swiftly repaired, have jeopardised 
appointed to the flow of supplies to the British 
serve in the U.P- and Indian army units fighting the 
Why did I go Japanese on the Burma front. Few 
E to India at all? 1 Political gains seem to have been 
could have chosen the home civil made. By the beginning of Septem-, 
service OF the foreign and ber, Ballia was calm and 1 was sent 
| diplomatic. I had no family connec- tO take brief charge of the district for 
tion with India at all. The reasons, as about a month until a more senior 
| | look back. seem to be a medley of official could be found. My job was 
romanticism and a genuine wish to. tO reconstruct what had been des- 
dô something helpful pius a convic- troyed and to get things back to nor- 
tion that the attitudes of the British mal. In this work I found ready 
gstablishment both in’ Whitehall co-operation from most of the peo- 
and in Delhi were at that time too Ple of Ballia who had suffered a 
paternalistic and that’ | might Breat deal both from the original’ 
possibly manage le do my bit to uprising ard from the punitive force 
change them. This sounds which followed. 
priggish—but 1 was only 23. If 1 am After a short period in the districts 
to be labelled an imperialist I would of Ghazipur and Partapgarh I was 
at least plead that I was a reluctant suddenly posted in February 1943 to 
one! e Meerut to take over the entirely new 
The immediate future in India in jobofresional food controller as the 
1937 looked bright as Congress U.P. government was taking urgent 
Party governments had been setup steps to buy up the entire crops of 
in most of the provinces, and in the wheat, barley and other com- 
U.P. it was particularly strong with a modities in order to ensure regular 
| cabinet of greai talent headed by supplies on ration to the bigger 
| Pandit Pant. No one was tor know towns. As this work expanded we 
that all this would change in 1939 were later able to send surplus 
with the oubtreak of war in fturope stocks to Bengal to help mitigate in 
. . and the resignation of the Congress somé measure the appalling famine 
governments - after «constitutional of 1943. 
disagreements with the Viceroy. In 1945 the war ended, aiter cight 
f started in Faizabad under an years in India 1 was granted four 
experienced D.C. and spent thedirst months leave to the U.K. I was 
«two years studying. criminal and married in October and then went 
revenue law in both theory and back to the U.P. just after Christfnas: 
| practice, learning Hindi and Urdu 1 was posted to the Lucknow sec- ? 
and going out and about with the retariat fora few months and then in 
!D.C. to learn at first hand the duties April 1946 to take over in a leave 
of the various district officials. Tour- vacancy as deputy commissioner of 
2 mg ingthe villages was always’a Lucknow. This was a time of great 
delight to me and the camping» uncertainty and unrest, with out- 
season was bliss. breaks in other parts of India of 
Just before war broke out I was communal riots and killings. Luck- 
posted to Lucknow under Kunwar now, with its mixed population, was 
Jasbir Singh. He treated me like a tense to breaking point and the 
E „son and I looked up to him as a p9lice and magistrates had constan- 
father. Under his guidance I learnt a tly to be on the alert in case nots 
great deal about Indian sogiety and should Fbreak oùt. All India, 
even a little of thè courtly Urdu moreover, was wailing impatiently 
language of Lucknow. I passed my, to see what would be the outcome of 
law exams and had a great deal of the apparently interminable dis- 
court work which on the whole 1 cussions in high political circles. 
enjoyed. I realise that it is wrong in Bes 
theory for district officials to have Ballia S Memory 
both administrative and judicial In September P was refleved n 
power and I know that independent more senior officer and was post 
y India was quick to change this. once again to Ballia. My wif» an | 
Whatever the theory, however, there were happy to live ina small EM 
rt was certainly practical advantage in «district where ADE ne 
- the old system provided that the, and nerves were not so HENNY 
- administrator/magistrate kept his stretched. al level, however, it 
; two jobs in two separate? gom- On a personal level, Nowe 
3 Tomi ^ soonbecame evident that we should 
partments of his mind. s 
p have to make a decision about our 
Strange Jobs future. My heart told me to stay in 
The onsetaf war brought strange India where ] had fund’ gonn 
| mew jobs like selecting men as $eC friends and colleagues, both Britis 
ruits to the forces but before [had and Indian. Commonserse, 
| much experience of this 1 was whis- However. told me that it would not 
+ ked off to Jhansi for 2-1/2 years to work. Philip Mason, in one of n E 
: help.and in the end to finish, the set- excellent Writings. quotes à Um 
| tlement of that district. With post vho said to him: “An empires Jo di 
i | independence changes- in land {to work itself out ol a a d 
| tenure etc, such exercises as those hink that this idea was in the m» $ 
|. settlements are doubtless out of date of many British officials atthat ume. 
| and forgotten, but they were under- Moreover, if 1 were to stay on it 
| | taken seriously enough at the time would be as à foreigner MEL 
¡ and did something to make land foreign government. mus 


| | tenure and renting more equitable. nationals are not, 1 think, usually 
: i thie, iaa Ol COUI: _aliaihle to serve. as Officials in eg. 


police stations but also even governs The S8-year old teacher hac | 2 
E ment prain stores. were destroyed: been admitted 10 the Madra: 3 
i but the rioting and looting mobs general hospital with symptoms 0 « 

: were severely dealt with by a mixed the full blown disease since Sep 
force of police and military sent tember this year, 
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| "EOS fillion Mutinies! : 
m By SHAM LAL j: 
D a | p 
| AS India changed as much ~ source of my. nerves.” ; i Wee? 
| V.S. Naipaul will have A4 That explains the bile in his first Cuts caer of grime and dirt || f 
| elieve? Or has he grown less kinky book on India. That is what ma de the e sheer number of leon | 
| fth age? Those who have read him see the arca of. darkness all NENE, make him gasp forbreatb. | — ' 
| iccounts of his earlier visits fo the around him. That was the secret r can he hide altogether his; 7, 
1 country can at once see the dif- behind all the mimicry and sterility Fa aoc rts Wes de 
| ference between these and his new which he found everywhere. He was ia m who livc now only for | Y ; 
| .| book. His sefise of outrage is much having his revenge on the country ee , the idea of the enemy and | <i 
| | more subdued now. His tone is foy how it had hurt his family. There mes aitor, grudge and complaint Mrs 
| ¿much less derisory. He has was nothing deliberate in this: ike Opine expression of their || — 
|. ‘outgrown the role of the complete, į aupaul was not cooking u o : E, | 
ik stranger in which he cast himself ing. Perhaps he was pA meds is wrong with his reportage || 
| when he first visited India in 1962. ofthe tfick his own unconscious was * s a certain glibness His prose is | 
| Whatstaysis his distrust of anyth- playing with him at thé time. All the rl as ever and he is always | 
| | ing abstract. A public issue means same, it Was à psychological com- e ve the feel of jhings even | 
| nothing to him unless it has a Pensation for the pain that the mis- S bi ununi. from whom he 
fi private face. And an idea makes no erable past of his*family in India E me pee eee What EE 
| sense until it takes the form of a had caused him. The memory of the M litical extravaganza What he 
| | zippy story. That is why he coaxes humiliating circumstances in which ees alien of balance. This 
|... ali those he meets into telling their "$ WAS forced to fAigrate rankled. h eave Seta 
| .. life stories. He always likes to hear Having purged his mind of that pain 5 NS the concrete detail and a 
ie everything from the horse's mouth, Naipaul has at last come to terms imanes event pp e ES 
"| so to speak. It Moes not matter with his past and with India insofar án stories into 1 darger pattern The 
| whether he is talking to a local Shiv as it represents that past. «first two book, despaired of the 
| | Senaboss or a gang leader ina Bom- Towards the end of his new book country's future all too easily. The | 
IO Day slum, a Naxalite or a Boxwalla Náipaul speaks in the accents of a P book with the same case | t 
| | im Calcutta. If E ADI MOD "has. Nadia sudden) conarecapate central will and a | 
} generalities, he must bring them illumination. Where he once saw an na intellect which are but | 
| ‘back gently to concrete detail. Ij is area of darkness he now sees à M cs ihe imagination. | 
| only by piercing together these bits sunny prospect. The mimics of yes- pj sige that when Naipaul wrote” || 
| ef conversatien that he can give terday are now on their own, full of ipa EE Wido | 
| shape to a larger narrative. self-confidence. Much of what had Kash as they do today Lac | 
i s «turned sour has acquired a new a E EN ER 
a e sweetness. "Independence We à | 
i Buried Past worked for by nears d On leat possibly: made allowance for the | 
| the top." writes Naipaul in a new kind of caste war that now threatens | 
| For Naipaul India is a problem surge Pt enthusiasm. The freedom p, overwhelm the northern states. | 
| insofar as it is his buried past as well it brought has worked its way down. But even in carly 198 TS | 
| ashis neurosis. That is why his visits People everywhere in |ndia know apparent that terrorism in Punjab ae t 
| tothe country have been attemptsas now who they are and what they well,as in Assam had been gen E 
i j much to get to grips with its realityas Want.” ©, o out of hand What India has to cope 
| tocome to terms with his own past- People everywhere are insisting with -now is a Centre which is not n 
i In 1962 he feels so cut off from this on new rights. The India ofa million only weak but bent CODE a 
| past that he glmost abandons thg mutinies—4d muting for every group particularly vicious kind of came 
| hope of ever being able to digitupor of cight hundred —persons—as conflict and queering the pitch for 1 
make senge of it. Indced he fancies Naipaul uses the phrasesas nothing national unity 
| \mself as a colonial without a past. disparaging about it. The mutifiies . F 
| „hout ancestors. are esac as» he is honest Central Intellect 
| But that is not the sort ofideu one €noug to point out, "by twenty ' À me " 
‘i n live with cosily and so he soon kinds of group excess, sectarian. į AS ee e of a central i 
B ves it up. In his second "book he excess, region excess" and so on. q^ intellect CURE ee ton: $ E 
| kes refuge if a paradox. He can he had written his book today he Sa o T NAE cions d m 
| E her accept India, he says, nor Would have hastened to add a hun- REGENT ot SEEMS: i PASS 
| sect it. “I am at once too close and dred kinds of caste excess. But just tai o ENS ate S Thé 
E near.” Hedilateson his dilemma 95 everything in the past wasya cause» CCU eae mE en 9 * 
¡some length. "In India I know I for concern, every kind of excess, AU oe Sn EU ay is now : 
a m a stranger", he declares more in now is perhaps a cause for gratifica- me U p Brei puer i 
|. brrow than in anger. But tion to him. For as Naipaul is quick as elitist In fact the idea of a GS 


that to reassuge his readers there is "in 
( India now what did not exist 
years ago: a central will, a central 
injellect. ¿national idea.” 


. e 
Clearer Vision 


| ncreasingly 1 understand 
p Indian memories, the memories O 
‘the Indja which lived on into my 
childhood in Trinidad are like a 
trapdoor into a bottomless pit.” 


The story line changes again. this 


time rather violently. There is & cer- 
^ tain drama in the way the trapdoor Ore y A on how 
and the bottomless pit are removed Why did not Naipaul bring us the certain 
a | from the stage set in the new book. glad tidings much garliet? Because ; 
The real problem, he now finds. is his nerves Were on edge, that he had of even a 
how to get over the traumatic not yet béen able to come to terms to A 
| memory of the family's move to the With his past And also because, as liga mu 
N | West Indies over a century ago when he explains somewhat sheepishly, 1 
his grandfather chose to work as an Whatwas hidden in 1962, or not easy But then the 
f to see.. has become clearer" now. 


indentured labourer ina far-off land 
than continue to live as a 
rin his village homeinU P."l 
n my bones the idea of 

ectness. defeat and shame.” 
"writes Naipaul. "itwas the idea Thad 
taken to India in that slow journey 
rain and ship in 1962. It was the 


The liberation of spirit which he 
now sees at work everywhere in the 
country will indeed come as A sur 
prise to many here — 

To be fair to Naipaul he is by no 
means tolerant of every kind of S 


exc 


i rather 


free debate itself can be denounced 
now as anti- democratic. 

Every issue is being judged today 
not on the basis 
on political stability, rate of growth, 
or social place but on calculations 


community or caste group. 
In this vitiated climate the prospect 


to authority, not to speak of a 

" frightening than Naipaul imagines. 

like him for jnsights into how : 
oples lives get wa i 


how political: systems. Survive. 
crumble under extreme stress 


ss There are times when excess ^^ — 


of its likely impact, 


it will affect the votes of a 


ndred thallenges 


mutinies 1S far more | 


reader. 
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‘oice of the 


broad- If the national priority in communication is t e 
create awareness among the people “about i 
nation's potential", shouldn't the broadcast E 
media, it is argued, be under Central control? 


i HE monopoly of 
U Tes vested in AIR and 
Doordarshan and ihe control 
of the two media by the Central 
government have often been jus- 
tified on such accounts as low per 
capita income, low literacy per- 
‘centage and the specific objec- 
tives set out for broadcasting in 
the country. 

It has been stated that neither 
the system of private enterprise, 
relying entirely on advertising for 
funding the two services, nor of 
autonomous organisations 10 

“manage broadcasting, can"etfec- 
tively serve the objective of 
reaching out to the people "to 
‘inform, educate as well as enter- 
jain”. Also, if the national pri- 
| € ority in communication is to 
create awareness among ihe 
_ people “about the nation’s poten- 
tial" and to "solicit their panici- 
pation in the implementation of 
the policies, plans and pro- 


by N. L. Chowla 


i grammes of the government for 


bringing about economic de- 
velopment and social change”, it 
is argued, the broadcast media 
should be under Central gov- 
ernment control. 

The capability of broadcasting 
10 penetrate many linguistic and 
social groups all over the country 
entitles it to be considered at a 
level different timan that of other 
‘media like the press and 
ims. The argument has, of 
i nea been challenged but not 
always very cogently. 
Therefore, to my mind, the 
background of the demographic, 
economic and linguistic factors 
provided in this book on broad- 
casting in India is its first dis- 
tinctive contribution. The open- 
ing chapter helps ina better under- 
standing of the' role and per- 
formance of both AIR and 
Doordarshan. 

The other important contribu- 

tion that the book makes is in 
regard to the controversy. over 
the control of broadcasting be- 
tween the Central government 
and several of the state govern- 
ments where the political party in 
. power is not the same as at the 

Centre. As Mr Chatterji says, 
ur il 1967 there was no conflict 
of interest in the policies pursued 
by AIR and Doordasshan be- a £Cente-State 
the Congress party held í 
both at the Centre and in 
e States. The chief minister and 


Central minister for information 
and broadcasting could easily 
iron out any differences, which in ` 
any case did not relate to oppos- 
ing political perceptions. Since 
then, however, the situation has 
undergone a noticeable change. 


res relations 
acquired a new edge, and control 
over AIR and Doordarshan is 
“one $f the many bones of con- 
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government in Kera 
to bring the issue O s 
performance 0 he 1W y) 
into sharper focus. 
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By V.S. PRAMAR 
R = ke 
AA CE been one, why should such con- 
criticism of my article Three Classes puede the villages? 3 
Of Indians (October 19), betrays the ty, no ER nec par-, 
me for us. 


typical characteristic of the ivory- We wi 
: y WI 
tower intellectual in using pre- BE dE show them what we are 


conceived, stereotyped and obsolete This i " a 
: is is i A 

notions drawn from Marxist ideol- peasant es Thé cf RS aiii | ^ 
ogy which hav er. Thére is no hint in it 1 | ex 


e no bearing on the joini ` 

Indian reality. He OUR of the e CONST CRY elite to. 
utterly deprived urban slum dweller cisely the urban elite MER It is pre- 
and clubs him together with the lan- denying him the benefi ich has been. 
dless labourer. It is obvious that he ment what is occu neft otaeyelop 
has studied neither the slum dweller tation between end Do celica: 
nor the landless labourer at close and nota nexus, Ay country, 
quarters but merely links them would have us belie MS Choudhary 

together because of a theoretically On the OKE ERANT T ! 

assumed gondition ofcommon dep- a link between town MEE 1 

rivation. The facts are otherwise. but that is based upon Em OUT iy 

The city in India is the product of “class, Every national ERI ! i 

tu rs i 

i 


an accamulation of economic sur- lainsl ith hi 
accumulatic inks with his ow in; b^ 
pluses generated by the country a5 à rural areas: That is Aaea alere 
on Gynt by ans urban to secure his own position. This line f 
ue to a distorted system kage i do wit i 
sy of, kage has nothing te do with wealth. ' i | n 
- [ 
| 
L 
» 
d 


developmental priorities. In other Th i 
me s. he poorest villager can, t 
oe ae oh ps a affluence his casteist AN R 
an ocean of relative poverty. degree of access to hi y 

dst am oceni Mivep vis man 
d beau is not static: it hasa top. But this is a purely ae tes 
Lae "a pun een uc percolates relationship and the benefits which Ed 
eve e lowest levels, Le even to follow e i 
erm Ne ore are alsonof.a personalised 3 
The slum dweller may be constric- Tt 
ted for livingrspace, he is certainly acce O ied tank k 
not equally constricted in amenities or give Ee bank 
ore rod rhe o August permit; he cannot vids ent 

concerned itself wit public "tal, publi al 
amenities and insthis respect the EE acr dica on 
eum dweller shares the superiors ronage What NE MUDA 
urban amenities, Thes, he has Singh Tikait and Sharad Joshi are 
et b gud drinkingawater, fighting for is not personalised 
ouble-decker buses, paved roads, aggrandi i 

deck »: . aggrandisement but provision of 
street ligliting, municipal schools good i i p ialj 
Which are well equipped BEL good public services and social jus- 
A . govem- tice in the form of higher pri 
d i J prices for 
A | || ment hospitals where X-ray and agricultural products. Their fight is 
t programms) pathological tests are available. not for the rich farmer or poor, but ` 
Writes the ai shopping centres where he can buy for all farmers. The clash is not bet- 
edom ofte | ate tera etc. None of dit ween rich and poor but between 
S article d able. to the landless town and country, i.e. between those 
a | " er. 7 eda T 

her endow Il who have gomered al) the benefits of sanyo wot Tuciery redistriDutg, roras 


When it cames to earnings, the ve 

endment oft AS à gs, defelopmen and those who have y ÓN " 

discrepancy is even greater, A great beer» daprived of them. What we are ld Ps Topeak tor ci ie 1 

majority of slum dwellers are witnessing in India is a form offi 2 \fandless - 1 $ later q 
| | employed in the burgeoning indus- internal colonialism whereby the in com- becomes ner at the cost of the 


: nn UCA 
| tries consentrated around cities; urban Minori rules over and for living downer who becomes poorer: 1 


j M ne 2 Bee S ? an 
| they also have jobs in Commetcial exploits the rural majority through ted fore je sum of rural poverty remains — 
be Ei in building Aca the ignozance of thedatter. , B e same. 4 
| struction, in services such as x D t nt yes De aa o s 
transport, hotels, catering, and National-Cake e le choice of M 
if nothing else, they can always A ni bargaining Farooq to E A 
work as domestic servants of Lastly, I come to Mr Choudhary's "Whereas the C 7 2 
which there is an acute7shortage. referance to the lowly masses" of a broken leg stand by PM y. | 
cp P TT if}. 
can, i Aa Tice Gh) (ine advoCates, should ris i i TE 
ces xe o Dent some acquire A larger share O the ourer would at all times a. 
thing unheard of in the village. It national cake. He is here again hourt by bus — The Times of India News Semice } [ 
is precisely this capacity to car paraphrasing obsolete Plarxist ter- )toxeach an SHIMLA. November 17; The | 4g 
that drives the villager to the city to minology according to which the hole day for ammu and Kashmir chief minis- NT 
become a slum dweller He is not proletariatis supposed to revolt ande if four hours ter, Dr Farooq Abdullah. declared 1 | 
k cichanging one kind of depriva- capture power. an Indis peasant EE here on. Tuesday that he would — í : 
i e api ovénents havoalways beenspear gi vontinue to maintain LOE 
K ron ETUR O OS ins PENAT by a dominant rural caste, f simply not Friendship with the Prime Mihis- . 
à opportunity Since the wealth does or example the Jats of western Ute fion une teh, MORSE Gandhi, and stand | 
O n 5 n a 2 p a er P n xz y 
at not migrate to Where he is, he pnd Haryana, the Marone of ‘tion ofthe ÙY him at all times. i m 
| : 1 {fnarashtra, the Patels of Gujarat Dead «EG Abdullah said he was nota: 
l ir migrates to where the wealth is. [^7 z OS lof elite com: t Ls 
E T label n namic The landless labourers, if they get lite is equally fair weather friend who would 
i a dividual m S needs and OF gnised at all, come te cone "wealth does change at the time of crisis ud 
[ ted i and with these dominant castes An the dl abandon a friend: d 
s exploited, as Mr Choudhary does. iggle remaigs confined! lo à inge SO anon his a. arionship wit A. 


‘ois ise, That the ~ E i ; 
it i NONO E o face many rely rural Sa Bom e ES tations of the other opposition political panis 
hardships is the price. which he uU clone Ma basically a inca wa a a. p x in y 
2 Y ved eategory — the rural — an t s cal links M EUN 
dard of living compared 1o ibis Ds merely between two jonal issan] bs api a sae 
> rural past. Numerous urban deprived groups. They can never, by we ion L can gu ons UM i 
| studies have shown that EU x such internecine. struggle, acquire à. Mahendra ARES e E nd 
, the only real p -iem which greater share of the national cake: &ant leader a n SEN nos vd 
SER ae deem om UP ot himslef & ¡pe Central government, He W 
—— Am irom or he represents the elite quite happy with the situation. 
among the peasanto» being the — When his attention Was Ir 
Chaudhary ES 0 a report that he was not hay 
with the Centres anitude tow? 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
| 1 Abdullah. said. iis a fiev a 
1 à condit i Eres imagination ol those Who V. 
doing their Worst create aw 
x Congress am 
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TS o bo If the national priority in communication is ¢ 
casting vested. in AIR an - "ve y e 
y - Doordarshan and the control create an areness among the people about the — 
Of the two media by the Central nation’s potential > CE tthe broadcast 
! overnment have often been jus- +. itis argued, be unde 
1 fied on such accounts as low per media Here E Central control? 
capita income, low literacy per- A 
‘centage and the specific objec- by N. E. Chowla R 
tives set out for broadcasting in 
t the country. AN ^ 
Tu has been stated that neither 
the system of private enterprise, 
relying entirely on advertising for 
funding the two services, nor of 
"autonomous organisations 10 
manage broadcasting, can"effec- 
‘tively serve the objective of 
1 reaching out to the people “to 
"inform, educate as well as enter- 
tain. Also. if the national pri- 
| @ cority in communication is to 
create awareness among the 
i “people “about the nation’s poten- 
| "tial" and to "solicit their partici- 
pation in the implementation of 
f the policies, plans and pro- 
| ‘grammes of the government for 
l 
E 


TEE 


bringing about economic de- 
velopment and social change”. it 


‘js argued. the broadcast media. Y ; : | : 
should be under Central gov- SA f y: [ : «pression, the Cel 
Rats AM L— 0 has thet neh i 

‘an s NIS organiserande 
cast programms) 


. ernment control. 
The capability of broadcasting 
1o penetrate many linguistic and 
social groups all over the country Y 
entitles it to be considered at a 
level different tfan*that of other 
| media like the press ? and 
As The argument has, of 
col rse. been challenged but not 
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always very cogently. 


Therefore, to my mind, the ( 
= ‘background of the demographic, maag 2 Y 
Aec nomic and lingvistic factors a 2 A VA 
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provided in this book on broad-. 
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sting in India is its fast dis- g 
dive contribution. The open- e HY ny 
g chapter helps in abetter under- (849. 4^) 
standing of the’ role and per- qe d Ji 
formance of both AIR and mS 2f 
Doordarshan. VOI | 
es Kb $994 3 
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The other important contribu- 
ion that the book makes is in | 
egard to the controversy. over ANI sea 


he control of broadcasting be- A 
n the Central government Central minister for information tertion”. lication O 
several of the state govern- and broadcasting could easily Ir fact, afer the pub En ATE 
where tpe political party in iron outany differences, which in ` this book,athe return 0! Nes 
‘not the same as at the any case did not relate to oppos- Frona government n er ma- 

re. As Mr Chatterji says, ing "political perceptions. Since Bengal with 2 mugh larg 
967 there was no conflict — then, however, the situation has jority and of another 
rest in the policies pursued undergone a noticeable change. government in Keral 
R and Doordezshan be- o Centre-State “relations have to bring the issue O 
the Congress party held acquiréd a new edge, and control performance 9 
oth at the Centre and in over AIR and Doordarshan is 
nini “one ôf the many bones of con- occasions in t s 
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astarves. Me! as little 
employment and no 


f ponen ME Whereas the 
slum dweller can ave a broken le 

X-rayed, plaster cast, and gi a stand by PM 

| drugs all within two hours at litle 

cost, the landless labourer W 

have tq travel for four hour} by bus 

) to reach an 


bargaining 


Farooq to | 
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at all times | 
The Times of India News Service 
SHIMLA. November 17: The | 


hole day for eris 
En Jammu and Kashmir chief minis-- 
ke another four hours ter, Dr Faroog Abdullah, declare 


journey, Wit 
diate investiga- 
¿Mr Choudhary has simply not 
e real deprivation un er 


rural people live. 


i ption of the 
ome kind of elite 


^ 


asantry as à Wi 
to turn his attention 
regional issues w, 
debars him from J 
leadership. In. this connec! 


do no better than quote Mahen 
Singh Tikait the peasant lca 


here on Tuesday that he woul 
continue tO maintain” od 
friendship with the Prim 
æter, Mr Rajiv Gandhi, an 
by him at alltimes. 
Dr Abdullah said he wa 
fair weather riend wh 


social abandon a friend. 
‘ant shares all He said his relatio 


the preju j limitations of the 


UP. Although not himslef 8. ihe 
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K.R.V. RAO 

the kind of detachment that one 
associates with the teachings of the 
Gita. He was really looking beau- 
tiful, which also gave me a feching 
‘that he was perhaps approaching his 
end. Soon, after chatting with him, 
I left, my heart laden with joy and 
sorrow. I can never Sorget that 
glimpse of Nehru I had -- his face 

^ calm, serene and at peace. 
^ [mustnowtum to record his ach- 
a ievements, both for India and for the 
world as whole. It was Nehru who 
gave a world perspective to India's 
> struggle fer independnece. He also 
^ became the leading informant and 
spokesman of the Congress Party on 
world affairs. He persuaded the 
Congress to share his anti-Fascist 
position end paso dppiipriate 109 


o olutions on the Spanish chil war, aso? 
also on Nazism.o He wes also * 


responsible for following up Gand- 
hiji's South African movement for 
G) a 3gcial equality. He also $aw the con- 
$ nection between India's liberation. 
and the liberation of other parts of 
a Asia from their colonial masters 
s and, in fact, heldothe view that 
India's liberation would necessarily 
*;e followed by thé liberation of 

other parts of Asia’ 

As head of the interim Govern- 
ment, he convened the Asian 
nations confernce in early 

s 1947--which was the first coming 


| eeforth Asif avoyld' play its own - 


the world 
| affairs. The first step in this direc- 
jal yoke from all Asian peoples. 
Nehru sought to take the Con- 
gress i aleftist direction, and make 
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LJ 
nition to the Chinese Government 
and then by giving it prominence at 
the Asian confernce which met at 
Bandung in Indonesia. He also 
repeatedly urged its admission to the 
UN, even after China turned hostile 
and invaded India in 1962. 

Nehru saw the coming to an end 
of colonialism in Africa, and pro- 
jected an emerging African perso- 
nality for the world. He was counted 
as a leader among the anti-Fascist 
and anti-impefialist forces, even. 
when he was not a member of the 
Government. sHe followed up his 
positism by practical steps to 
achieve both tht objectives, when 
he became Prime Minsiter and 
Minister for External Affairs. 


Even during the freedom stug- 
gle Nehru had started emphasing the 
crucial role of economic develop- 
ment in India, and he followed it up 
with necessary action after freedom 
was won. He gave thè people the 
idea of planning the Indian econ- 
omy dy functioning as chairman of 
the’ National Planning committee 


“appointed by the Congress when? 


Subhas Bose was President. He thus 
familiarised the Indian people with 
the crucial role that planning had to 
play in economic development even 
before the Congress came to polit- 
ical powar. His was therefore arad- 
ical voice that was raised in the 
world forums even before India 
became free. 


Above all, Nehru was responsi 
for the policy of non-alignm 
which resulted in keeping en even 
distance between the two super - 
wers and taking every opportun- 
ity of bringing them round the con- 
ference table at the United Nations. 
In fact, in my opinion, Nehru played 
amost importantrole in averting a 
the policy of 

non-alignment, and talking to the 
¿super powers without aligning him- 
self with either of them. y 

Regarding his work for India, it 
is best summed up in the word o 
Dr. S. Gopal, his official and most 

prehensive biographer: "As 


ership drew to 


Atrerey se^ asnoy 24) 
m oym POSE 


"ihe mid-1960s that there had 


«eombination of the sp 


production by 94 per cent. esp! 
an increase of 21 per cent i 
population, food consumption hi 
risen from 1,800 to 2,100 calori À 
per capita and use of cloth fri 1- E 
little over nine yard per year. f 
head to 14.5 yards. It is only sis 


noticeable deceleration in the pr: 
cess of growth. Above all; Nehn 
made certain objectives so much 
part of the general consciousness t) 
India that they can today be 
for granted even if they have. 
been as yet fully attained: -- uniti 
democracy, civil liberties, secul& 
ism, a scientific and international 
outlook, planning to realis 
vision of socialsim. He prov 
isih a rich and n any 
@ocial morality". $ 
Tn conclusion, 1 may quote f 
what I had written on Nehru in 1 
own book, The Nehru Lega 
"There is no doubt that Ne 
influence will extend far beyond hi 
times and leave a lasting im 
our future generations. Whi 
professedly religious man li 
Master Gandhi, he was neve: 
essentially a Gandhian in hi 
sion for peace, his belief 
and persuasion, his absence o 


sonal rancour or bitem 
regard for human gnity, 
fundamental belief in 

violent approach to all coi 
the same time, he wi 


society reconstin 
of science and 


techn 


E 


scientific, the 
inherited with 
unity in duality o! 
rituality, that is. Ki 
most lasting 
generations Q 
men. 
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| Statesman, 
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3 ; ` BY DR. V; 
am among those who have had for diagnosis to experts in London, a small man like myself. f 
Tie privilege of knowing Jawa- Vienna, Japan, the US and some The third incident I recall relates 
harlal Nehru personally. 1 First met other places where I had some con- to the last year of his life. He was 
during, the Youth League days, tacts. AM of them sent back dismal . convalescing after his iliness in 
when he came 1o preside over the reports and a fateful prognosis. I had Bhubaneswar and resting in his 


Presidency youth confer- 
1928. There were also many 
other occasions later when I met 
the memorable one we 


not taken the opinion of experts in 

Russia. When I learnt that Nehru 

was going to Russia on avisit, I had 

the impudent idea of using hisstrip 
to Moscow to obtain the best med- 
ical opinion for my wife from that 
country. It was really impertinence 
on my part. Ít only shows the kind 
of relationship which I thought 1 

had, which gave me the confidence Gandhi was 
10 turn to him for help without feár 
of being snubbed. 


him such as 


of my book. 


5 
ter, almost every month 1 had cón- 
versations with him for long hours. 


That was when 5 


immense sense of personal loyalty i Be 
«nd affection, which was not Weak- ting for oe Can y. {suddenly “Unwilling to hurt or 
sed Nehru:" Can you do me g wound, with no sense of self or 


ened by the consciousness of his 
several faults as 


country. 

1 can recall three instances which 
exemplify the chgrm he exercised 
and the magnetic pull he had on my 
own life and conduct. The first was 
functioning as 4 lecturer 
University, Waltair, 
on one of the 


what is it?" 
nota job or anything elsé that 
desired from the 
1 wanted him to do something pet- 
sonal for me. Then I explained the mistress was 


when I was 
in Andhra, 
where 
election campaigns of 1936 and 
addressed on audionce in the 
campus with Vice-Chancellor CR 
Regidy in the chair. I was very anx® 
+ ious to sit in front and drink in the 


from doctors from different parts of And now his 
the wrold: and my anxiety that I 
should get one more opinion and 


MG and the air 
this time from 


Resources Development 
wished to present to i 
afternoon 1 went to his house. Indira Bp. 
downstairs and I told pH. . 
her I would like to meet her father. 
5 She gave me a gracious smile and 


an administrator AE A. ces te e personal aggrandisement, he 
I had uM (hat time, in Spis of his made of his life a trust for the 


er asked him for nation and indeed for all who 
"were poor or lowly or disin- 


illness of my wife, wereporislhad their service Was 
gled with the soil, 


Russia) conühued: loved and worked for. But left 


ver cent. Despite | ji 
per cent in the (C 
ynsumption had ; 
12,100 calories, 
er 

t of cloth from a 


technology there had beta 

His, ion in the pro- 

the people: and ove all, Nehu 

his worship. ves so muchali 

ashes have min- nsciousness oil | — | 

the waters oday be takan ‘ E. 
xined--- unite ^ | | 


of the land he: they have not 


joy of Nehru's presence and talk. "[ was told you are going, lo £ m 
But as usual I had a uff with the Moscáw. If T due you a relevant behind is the Nehru legacy: í WE “a ng 
Vice-Chancellor — something papers regarding her illness, can y and it is from us who remain > realise ied V | \ 


purely trivial but that was the way 
el was, made -- and therefore had 
gone right to the back of the audi- 
ence and could hardly be scen O 
recognised by anyone on the dais. 


take them with you and get the opm- to strive to 
iorsof the besirRussian doctors on ment". 
her Rase?" ? 


1 did not realise at 


A ede > A re 


time that Iwas asked me to go 
impertinent house where he was resting on a ‘Nehru in my. 


secure its fulfil- He provid 


m —À 3 many-sid: 


M. 


to the back of the y qu es fron 


Mier Neha finished hjs lecture, he seally ¿making an : 
turned round to the V ice- Chancellor request, because | was so confident hair. T can never forget that expres" hru Legacy: z 
$ and said: "I was told Dr. vKRV of his relationship, and | was not sion on his face and his personality: that Nehru’ oa 
Raoewas here. Where 15 VKRV deceived in my assessment, He said as he sat on an easy chair. He ar beyond his 
Rao?" He said this in loud and ina coficened tore: "Certainly. Do allowed me to put the kumkum on np impact oum i 7 
piercing tone and I was so moved send me the papers, and I will take his forcheadal took the book 1 had “While not al. | j 
thet I luerallf ran from my seg; them and have them examined by taken with me and gave it ua man like bis] | 
through the crowd 18 the dais and the best doctors". 1 gave him the He assured me that e wou! oe avenir f 
reached him and said: "Here Iam". pae En weeks Ate it some time when ne was free. in his EE 
.rhaps it iS “o to relate to received an otlici opinion fro e n falo dd) 
Dal Eo left an inde- Academy of «Medical Sciences, 2 E A n sence of per- | 
lible ifhpression which bound me Moscow. Their prognesis was the may Ared to have TIRE ded aA terness, hi 
with chains of love to the well being a as that oft oS dc In e ppc face, 8S ‘the had shed all his ind i j j 
aharlal Ne act, my wile > à = ! 
i i epe was wha 1955, But T could never forget the ies ad pep zonflicts. At 
my. Premin Y striousy ih core ik NS US Lo Lm with life. k scemed he had acquired ks ud [ : 
in 1953-55 and I had her tgse Set men like Nehru for e problem: repr reason pra belief ci B H. , 


pae pom a a, 

world which resulted in keeping en even 
distance f 
¿powers and taking every opportun- 


P EE e 
independent role in the 
affairs. The first step 
tion was the removal of the colon-" 


in this:direc- 


o 
ial yoke from all Asian peoples. ity of bringing them round the con- 

O Nehru sought to take the Con- ference table at the Unite Nations. = 
gress in a leftist direction, and make In fact, in my opinion, Nehm played 

o ! strong socialism oriented speeches, ? most important,role in averting à 
whick created a great impression, third world war by the policy of 
especially on the younger members non-alignment, and talking to the 
of the Congress He was ?Super powers without aligning him- 
responsible for the resolution passed self with either of them. - 


his work for India, it 
up in the word of 
and most 


atits Karachi session in 1930, which 
declared certain radical pro- 
grammes, including radical land 


reforms, as among the Congress Com rehensive biographer: "As his 
Party's goals. after Independence. Prime Ministership drew to an 

Nehru was pri y Nehru could claimsthat under the 
for bringing th plans national income had 
of China into. r increased by 42 per cent, food pro- 
world scenario b E. duction by 46 per cent and industrial 


Je 


CC-0. B agavad amar uja ational Researc! stitute, Melukote Collection. 


A 


the full confidence that tho envi 
ronment could be conquered : 
society reconstituted with the help 
of science and technology. This | 
ombination of the spiritual with the} 


men. 


PTI Feature 


Dr. Rao is founder director 
Delhi School of Economics, for 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi Univer 
sity, member of the Planning Com- 
mission and Union Cabinet Minister. 
in Charge of Education. 
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O NE can perhaps say that the 
period of stabilisation under 


Jawaharlal Nehru came to an end by 

the mid-fifties, some time after the 
first general. election in 1952. The 
time had come for a new com- 
prehensive advance of stagnation 
and worse was not to result. The year 
1955 will stand out as the year of 
great change. 

It was in that year that Nehru led 
India on to the path of development 
which will always be associated with 
his name. It was as if the period of 
succession to the Mahatma and of 
fulfilling the overflow tasks of the 
freedom struggle had been largely 
accomplished. There was now a new 
tryst with destiny. The new move for- 
ward had three basic elements—the 
socialistic pattern of society, com- 

i prehensive planning with the public 

T sector to occupy the commanding 
heights of the economy so as to 
achieve self-reliance and a jus 
social order, non-alignment to pro- 
mote peace and ¿xpand the area of 
freedom of choice rales and 
peoples. 

Nehru gave the call and set the 
direction for a new turn in the spiral 

of Indian history. It had to be, and 
was, a balance between preserving 
d strengthening India and 
lvancing and changing her. In 
many ways it was a return to and the 
concretisation of the vision set out in 


covery Of India . 1 
_ The strategy was not first to create 
the  social-political basis — of 


“socialism 


T3 Ma in 1957-76. Nehru's strategy 
a P as to combine technological mod- 
É K tion, economic development 
Social change. His purpose was 
solidation of the national 
n revolution and its greatest 
ent—the national state. 


rcent of the nea: 
d ui ples 


Sí 


! 
Two Crises In Nehru's 
„ast Years— II 


By MOHIT SEN " 


towards non-alignment in foreign 
policy. Non-alignment was based 
on gathering states and movements 
to eliminate confrontation, widen 
the freedom of choice and prevent a 
nuclear holocaust. For India, it 
meant assuming its due role as a 
great world power. Indo-Sovjet co- 
operation was vital here. 

This represented at that time the 
coming together and mutual 
recognitioncof two of the major 
shaping revolutions of our epoch— ^ 
the socialist and the national libera- 
tion. These were distinct and 
different revolutions but with the 
possibility of and need for unity. It 
was India under Nehru's leadership 
which (ook tke initiative in the 
realisation of this possibility. Hav- 
ing outlined and placed India on 
this new turn, Nehru had less than a 


decade jn which to give it concrete ^ 


shape. 1n doing so he faced two 
crises which held back the realisa- 
tion of his design. The first erupted 
over the question of the expansion 
of the socio-political Vase of the,” 
state. That this was becoming 
necessary was demonstrated by tlie 
storm of popular demand that burst 
over the question of the reorganisa- 
tion of states on a linguistic basis 


-Nehru wisely bowed to the storm. 


Second Crisis +». 


There were two claimants to entr 
into the social-political power coali 
tion. There were the forces of the 
rural rich and the emergence of the 


"^ semi-submerged caste-class con: 


glomerate. There was also the 
emergence of the semi-submergec 


*cast-class congiomerate. There wat 


also the victory of the CPI-led united 
front in the 1957 general election in 
Kerala. A choice had to be made. 
Nehru erred in deciding to accom- 
modate the first and to oppose the 
latter. This retarded the realisation 
of his own design and threw.up a 
whole host of problems which con- 
tinue to plague us even today. " 


l-political forces =>" 
e Ádajens uo pajaylp 
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Of Moral Value: 
nly Way Out 


p SHAH RUKH KIRMANI 


"nate on corr- Social Change And Relevance Of 
epu Girilal Gandhi. public esteem can be a 
. India's powerful weapon in the hands of 
ing Scone social reformers and the more we 
21) is give ita positive ethical content the 
ourse, be better will be the chance of promot- 
ty free from ing disincentive to unethical, 
behaviour such as is involved in 
bribery and corruptions 1 
Alongside the moral effort, there 
can be an improved system oí , O 
* checks and balances armed with 
strict laws which ensure Speedy 
A i MrJain and deterrent punishment to those ^ 
| jpproac adopted y toa found guilty of corrupt practices. 
fh n e system. In irresp tive of their positions. 


aspect © ost Mr Jain has not only set aside dis- à s 
| i paragingly the moral approach but A i 
il also seems to suggest that the n TOR 
temptation to become rich over- LEE. 1 - 
D night, even through unfair means, is . i1 $ 


a natural accómpaniment of social ] j 
change and upward mobility. In s 4 
ints which have other words, cortuption is inherent 

p for critical com- in progress and development. "fnis i 
is a highly dangerous view. E "m a 
jig what can be called the Froma purely systemic point of Ld 

central theme stated in its view. él cam be said that the trouble 

inning. namely: butI would lies with our mixed economy ir» 

that essentially the task of which the public sector is in control ^ 
ls reasonable standards of of the commanding heights and the 

orality is A hopeless one. private sector is all the time harassed 

asis of this observation. Mr by stifling controls by the political- a 

y been labelled defeatist. bureaucratic apparatus AnS it is 

mist and even as someone also easy to see Mat this kind of 

Jin the perpetuation of cor- economy affords the maximum 

such gross misjudgements scope for corruptign. 

uleonly by those who have A. ! 
frqaused to. think over the Moral Approach A 
mor rather significance of > 

fd hopeless nor have they 


i 


While inviting attention to these 
| a "Y aspects explicitly in hfs article ol 
W VN M dier August 2, e^Parfasitism — No: 
[iie article A V Socialism; Crux Of India's Grisis.’ 2 
ike passage beginning with tbe remet occured io ME 
say that I am not opposed as AE o i aera End t ie dis- 
my and struggle against mantling of controls as he came lo 


a 


OF 


1 eri jece elated p” 
min high places. Indeed. call it later in another piece related mis 
EI have joined itwhenI 19 Gandhiji published on October 2 o. e e 
handed the behaviour of the If one were to ignore altogetheNyhe 
fal concerned too scan- mess of corruption ‘Watkin the E 


believe that such struggles private sector itself. the idea sugges- 

«ary in order to nose ted by Mr Jain would sound useful, 

eek on the doings? But how far we can go along the a RA inate! This 
AAN TE band cobrse"of libefalisation. The govern- It is. however: necessary to point which had come to soe RET 
| : S ent h ve some kind df con-iut that Mr Jain has disregarded the js not unrelated to my p Pp 

Among our publis figures ment has to have some kind df con-jut that Mr Jar he problem ‘ali ae " Y : 
ritalong with the irrefut- "Ol and if we allow for this. thenoral approach 94 gi idet from edt tell sia engaged | +0 power H1 
mens put forth by the System will still pe prone to corrup-Yhich. thodgh quite distinc! Prine the inte iem the procucers of E 

ring home the point. We sion. everrif to a lesser degfee. This is he systemic approach. i maena EAST way of commerce an | 
with the system. however Quite apart from, the resistance ess central. noa es: by Mr SER y 

ime of us may dislike i liberafisation would meet from een* pointed ou v Dam convi that the 
Busen. dislike ¡Or hose who. Are used to ewielding een akeishnan (October 8)and the c Finally. I am convinced that ti 


| iters lY" talk of changing the system in the 
SEC: nt least two other writers, name ta the 5 he 
ile Economy ; Mr Jain himself has not been Y “Singhania (October 9) andan context of corruption ie boua tobe 
pronti i oblivious to these problems. In his Mr Polafavapi ¡October 15). frustrated, simply 

Erpoint in Mr Jain's arti- E E s. MN 


laborated on it. people are not yet ready to undergo 


article on the occasion of Gandhilthey have not e human the necessary revolution in thought 


Jayanti he wrote: I shall not pretend bottom. corruptaon isa an X 2 EU 
| me one made in d 2 WES E Seaton in io, Although it may not be a and habit or to accu oy A S 
parle! economy. office. and those who fluence ns of our character. itis surely à changes in Me SUE liberal 
] EAM the parallel public opinion that it Sd Ed of psychdlogy associated With implied în d sirugale agaigst 
Be peccounts for the urgent to dismantte contróls [shal our nature. This psychology ts- 9 approach. In our 3 npe E 
Ap) em. It has led. for also not claint that the rertoval o course created and shaped by cit corruption. we are Reger 
; fossa Ms Whee in controls will bring fOrthathe rule o cumstances and is. therefore. mainly to rely On 
omy also EE AA righteousness. Indeed; 1 anticipat hopefully $ 


ubject to change Itis fund of moral valués. 
epis ^ 1 a genuine 
Mais ara sometimes by à 8 
eL hin's article, Again, it that if given a free rein. a lot o generated. sometimes DY 


por Strangely misun- 


| en M e. Again. it Indian businessmen wil literally want of resources. SOM 3 
B ancient run amok and unleash something glaring dispatities Da ne Bush names new 
4 his cRarly qu E close to moral anarchy. Hence thé standards of living. 28 à 


fs owe A 
| th high places. The” desirability A proceed caytiously cases by à craz? for monst: PN" Chief of staff 
Bent this economy i and gradually, s E - 
require any rete If, to quote Mr Jain, the private Corruption as psychology pant WASHINGTON, November 18 
Tuin (sce hie TIT sector is private only in name. Thé means limited an iisfair (AP); The president-elect, Mr 
Snly in passing iy Public CER too is public only it category or grouns of TEP actice n S Pi won vesterday named 
penia ; name. intr im wide . The + RES ae 
Er o S himself it B eie A Ed widespread is. however. limited t0 New Hampshire governor Mr 
i a on August 2 deserves! o prowl 
ention: e d n enings ‘ 
ae hoj parai Indian fitam. ERECTUS y necessary ae is Rie that talk of the posed te depre long-time 
a eis simply e $ which relates it to the Brahminica! <ystem assumes importance. aide Mr Craig Fuler. t 
pe What could a EU Search, of course unconscious. foi: Sud is an age of politics and ^ Me Bush also recommended M 3 


d 3 AS : eget 1 Y A ch to pi his campalgn 
Tie Ustainin ° preserving, consolidating and; S ations. wis mottoo MUERO Lee PARANE 

N M S not PS extending the ascendancy they and! ptt all of us would ane manager. 10 succeed. Mr Ins 
LB Rood or bad, just theirjuniorallies had won underihe an image which is accepume So Fahrenkope. Jr. ds chairman © 


the Repulicanan national e 
y mieë. The committee will mest in 1 
ia his work January. 4 


British Raj asaresultofthepacifica-! public and to that extent 
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n am idealist who 
government at 
o ularism, or is he 
who tried to put the 
inciple on an inept 
ominious, end? 
should be obvious. 
e of criticism that 
at Singh and 
lurred 
outlines of the choice 
At the core of the 
t n is a hypocrite 
accusation leve led at 
Rajiv, Gandhi in the Lok 
ha. that if he was so high- 
We why did he accept the 
“Of the BJP for 11 
before suddenly dis- 
its true, nature? 
s explanation. that it 
ihe National Front but 
] anged its stand 
the e red a parting of the ways, 
cynical ears 


Wy eration that has grown 
of e worst of all 
hose who were 

ihe drama 


September and 
close. quarters 


Neither Advani nor 
It y.PSingh can be 
\plamed for their ac- 
jJ, tions. Those who 
deserve censure are 
the leaders of the 


v Congress and the 


419 
thr 


hat his party 
National Front g 

fore October 2 
halted in 
are even less reti- 
is. They claim. 
BJP was 


implementing 
mission's job 
and pittipg 


eks 10 draw attention away 
yom this most threatening de- 
lopment of the last 40 years - 
«the rise of the Vishwa Hindu 
rarishad. > 


On the face of it. 
gnalled its change of stand on 
R Janmabhoomi-Babri” 
asjid "dispute when It 
boycotted the meeting of the 
National Integration Council in 
ber 22. But in 
n much 

hs of, 


Bine slogan of Akhand Bh 
foaki accepted, the creation 0 
taan: The second was 10 
v an all-out bid to come to 
awer on a wave of Hindu fun- 
Mamentalist passion. The rise O! 
e “and its relentless ex- 
Ebay lion of the Ayodhya issue 
Mallý forced the BJP to take up 
ter option and turn ils 
On a quarter- century of its 


Aee he autor was information — 
advisor to V.P. Singh 


The enigma 


PREM SHANKAR JHA on whether the fo 
E I 


own evolution, 


There was never a ti 
r a tim 
MES was not award ote 
eon Meng pressures to which 
; e BJP was being subjected, ‘A: 
ar back as in 1988 he had stat d 
publicly that the Left Pari 
were his natural allies. Diniz 
inHg campaen he-reflised jo 
oo Or atform with the BJP in 
In the talks that preceded the 


electoral adjustments of 
Singh made k clear that while he 
would make every “attempt to 
bring About an amicable settle- 
ment of the Ayodhya dispute 
the law of the land would have 
to be respected till this hap- 
pened. He may well have made 
the,remarks attributed to him by 
Arun Sholrie, that there was 
already an idol of Ram Lalla in 
thems and that it was to all 
intents and purposes a tem le. 
But Shourie deliberately left ER 
the context in which they were 
made. Singh made these remarks 
at least a dozen times in my 
presence. but always with the 
same purpose: 10 emphasise that 
MESEN the interim order of 
the Alla abad high court to 
maintain the status quo on the 
Babri mosque. offered. no con- 
'ceivable offence to Hindu senti- 
iment. Thus, the: Hindus and 
orgailisations purporting to rep- 
resent them had no conceivable 
reason not to await a verdict of 
the courts. if All else failed. 

In October last year, the BJP 
accepted the validity of Singh's 
observations and decided to stay 
out of the dispute. It asked Singh 
to talk directly to the VHP lead- 
ers and assured him, more thane « 
once. that its Support to the 
National Front gOvesnment was 
not contingent on the success OF 
failure of these talks: But as 
successive rounds of talks failed 
solution and the 
inexorably aheade 


L.K. Advagi wam 
government adopted, a con ron- 
tationist atitude towards the 
VHP's proposed Jan: 
mabhoomi temple at Ayodhya it 
would unleash th biggest mass 


J.P. Mathur issued a state- 
ment that the would oppose 
move to dé- 


prive the Hindus of. their rights: 


arty s prog! «(en i 
Pied). The threat inherent im 
reme EISA Bs liv 

- mistakable.From waiting - 
ay for the government AR work 


out a solution, t! 
begun 10 put press re on it 10 
find a solution, if necessary by 


on the Muslims. 
Only those who participated 


y 


Roth L.K.Advani 


Various remarks made by him 
and Subodh Kant Sahay indicate 
that.some of the members of the 


BMAC were prepared 10 make 


religious 15st 


f 


$ 


and V.P.Singh were left with little, 


portant than the laws ot D é 
land." 
The most significant 
ment came from L.K 
two weeks later. 


Advant TO. 4 


stili 
Advani 


significant cóncessions.: How: ied Te he eot 
ever, all these efforts came 10 e des UY NEAR Rura pA 
grief on the VHP's insisjence Xe ict. Instead, Be SE te 
that’ thee mosque should EA re- Muslim leaders to recognise te a 
located. and Kar seva begun on strength of Hindu senument and 
the disputed site on the basis of we to od SR he Wa TN 
à temple plan that placed the they agreed. he sua. ne SS 
garbha griha at the exact spot drop the demand for the demo- 
Where the Imams pulpit is tition of the mosques built, on - 
today. o the ruins of Hindu templos in | 
M i he Mathura and KashyVaranast) E 
The firs? hardening of the . Neither before, nor aet 1t. | 
primei MUSS VBPS MP hes ihere been a org a » 
response to the 's in- admission of the 244 > ema 
- Mrahsigence took place during his it showed both Advani's jwar i i » 
concluding remarks at thé an- mess that the party's panle 1o 
nual, governors conference ON carve out a secular miche {or 
July 28. Not only did he state jtself was all but lost, and his 
XT ihe yearning 19 ind some way o 
unequivocalls LA sextiemient Saving il Hindsight suggests that | 
absence of an 3877 id oho this was perhaps the last mo- 
the government V As ot amem WII ae amicable setie- 
us ES ihe meeting he ment was still ER re " 
S de sure that his remarks were) SD of the; MEME av Ne 
reported accurately in the press e BMAC were even then actively 
release B RM TNR considering, 2 Ev e el 
Bhavan. An, S stand on the e 
se of his remarks SS ce change for legally enacted Fl. 
he had begun pulling a in marantees to protect the status | | 
presgure ON e of all places of worship from a 
the VHP and make it set nse given date. pal precise nature a M 
e 3 “on was noi the changes they Were prepare 
JC BJPs ran very next. 10 accept was never revealed, but 
tona M com Manohar Joshi at- the spin of compromise was | ° 
EN V P Singh's Stand. He very much in evidence. Un- | 
said that Ram Ju mabhoom! fortunately, the moment passed, | A 
"was à national issue and nota The day after Advam made his 
litical or lega one”. His stand „appeal was August 15, when the | 
po ech KLSharma. Prime Minister announced that 
pU upporting !n* “he Prophets birthday would be 
„Thus from "SUPPODUS he Pr birthda : 
VHP the BJP went to "endors- a national holiday. The BIP saw 
ing" its stand that “pational, Le. Im this a devious bid to appease 
1 sues were more im- oo the Muslims and whe 


k 


irmer prime minister w 
zi AAA] 
T b. " 


2 


room to manoeuvre 


gap between iand the National 
EON widened. : 
ive days láter, at a meeting in 
Patna. the BJP decided to ETE 
a mass mobilisation plan for the 
mid-term: poll ‘that, it felt , was 
D. around the corner. Adyani has 
stated that he embarked on the 
| mass mobilisation programme 
| and the rath yatra because he 


preparing to call a:snap poll. But: 


AL 


of departure 


as an idealist or hypocrite 


` even then they ) 
; give up. AS Prof. Satish Chan- 


[| was convinted thai Singh was: 


the Agture of the programme. 


suggests that its real purpose was 
ionis being upstaged by the 
VHP.) 7 t 

The mobilisation plan -Un- 
veiled. on August 26 was a SIX- 
week long drive to take a Ram 
jyoti masha] (torch) 10 every 
Hindu home in the six weeks 
culminating in Diwali (October 
17). After this every thing the 
-BJP did was mege play acting. 

It is, to Advani and Atgl 
Behari Vajpayee's credit that 
did not entirely 


dra, the: chairman of the com- 


i munal harmony sub-committee 


of the National Integration , 
Council revealed during the in- ^ 
telléctuafs meeting with the 
: Prime Minister on ctober 22, it 
was Advani who, introduced the 
clause requiring all parties to the 
Ayodhya dispute to abide by the 
decision of the courts and main- 
tain the status quo during the 
search for an amicable settle- 
ment. But „it was angrily re- 
pudiated by the vas} majority of 
the party's leaders the next day. 
Advani therefore seized the 
pretext offered by the premature 
publication of the sub- commit- 
tee's resolution in the press to 


repudiate it. Forced to backpedal 
to stay in place, he also 
boycotted the NIC's meeting in 
Madras. With that the last flicker 
of secularism in the BJP was 
extinguished.» 


What followed was essentially 
a charade. Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh too knew that the die h 
been cast. He knew „that the 
driver of Advani's rath was not 
Saleem, but the: VHP, and that 
the"rath did not start rolling in 
Somnath on September 25, but' 
nearly five years earlier from the 
mosque gates in Ayodhya. But 
he kept trying to bring about a 
consensus betwen Hindu and 
Muslim leaders in last mínute, 


FAX 


CHOICE 


OVER 500 


te A IT 


> 
o 


a 


desperate bid 1 

VHP. And to the nnde 
to kept his lines of 
ion open with Ad 
faint hope that the. Bt 
draw back from the b 


party 


all hope of 


e 


o 


S 
[I 


| 
| 
| 
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The hastyeand oft 
activity of the last fi 
preceding October 30 
the government 
severely criticised -- th i 
with religious "leaders, "the all 
Boyentted by both s 

oycotted by both the 

and the BJP, and ihe ordinis 
that was proposed, «altewd, is. 
sued and hastly withdrawn -- all 
reflect frantic attempts to stave 
off an end that all saw was 
inevitable. If there is a single 
count on which V.P. Singh can 
be faulted, it is that he did not 
accept this earlier and sto 
rath yatra at Somnath itself. But 
that kind of judgment, madd 
with the full betiefit of hindsight, 
can. be left to the historians. It is 
human nature to keep* struggling 
against the inevitable, long after 
a reprieve has van- 
p . 


5 Ir? the Greek tragedy whose 


2 03 
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gambit f 
has faile 
intends 
fires till 


= 
>! 


=- > (i ec-£r D y») 


À d 

g Vishw? yill begin the second phase 
ment n e j Ayodhya on December 6 

| of its kar d any hope that our sorely bruised 
fas cashed be given a respite to lick its 


DN jety to a semblance of tran: . 
i j sounds A 1d (Ehe first kar seva which lasted 
liy Y WE quii ek from October 30 to Novem- 
AA (d tover A ne is to go On for four months. 
[SS ber 1. io will go in batches and work pur- 
On te) Kat aa instead of descending all at once 
ley Ht} | posefU S. ya and then not knowing what to 
eg eo d ES police batons and billets. 
dila j do learly. the VHP has learned a good deal 
E neg e pr Reet major exercise in mass mobilisa- 
e A a 
in x! TAE “a finesse with WNI i 
an Goebbels to achieve its o 
Sure i of those killed in the police firings of 
tss a | pe ar 30 and November 2 are t9 be carr- 
ide | per to every village in India. No one knows 
in ee actly how many were killed, and no one 
oy on know just how many urns are voyaging 


i the country But no one will open 
nd examine their contente» either The 
VHP's purpose will therefore be admirably 

rved. i 
un is thus apparent that the Presidents 

bit postponing elactions till tempers coo 
gr led. n the contrary the VHP clearly 
intends to continue stoking the communal 
fires till a wave of Hindu religious passiorf" 
sweeps the Bharatiya Japata Party (now to 
all extents and purposes its gxtension) tq 


power. a 
itis not alarmist to say that this cduld hap- 
en, Fiftyseven years ago in two elections 


less than one to Six millions. Tha* sudden 
wave of passion swept Adolf Hitler to power. 
destroyed the Weimar Republic and led in- 
exorably to the holocaust (in which six mil- 
lion Jews lost their lives) and the Second 
World War. a 

m 


Threat near enough 


if the VHP's plans are allowed to mature 
Without resistance, or if the democratic politi- 
cal parties keep falling into ¿he traps that it is 
laying for them. India could easily travel 
down that same road in the coming years. 
The threat is not imminent but it iS near 
1. enough. and serious" enough to be ignored 
only at our peril. E * 


7 ' What is the VHP feeding on? Is it only à 
Hindu backlash to the fundamentalisrmthat is 
sweeping the Islamic world and was manifes- 
ted vividly in the reversal of the Supreme 
Court's verdict on the Shah Bano case by 
Parliament four years ago? Oris it something 
deeper? The answer todhis question is cru- 
cial to the future of the country. undamen- 
talist passions are often shortlived. This 
would be all the more so in Hinduism, whose 
|. eclecticism, lack of Messianic doctrine ana 
7 religious "Book" make a fundamentalist in; 
$ terpretation extremely difficult to sustain. 


This hypothesis is comforting ut incor- 
rect To rely solely on time to set things right, 
as clearly the President, Ms. Venkataraman. 
and most of the political leaders of tte coun: 
y with the exception of Mr. V. P. Singh and 
the Left are doing. i8 to play ostrich. The 
mi) between the use of the VHP an 
E. tof the NationabSocialists (Nazis) in Ger- 

any 60 years ago is sO great'to be mere 


coincidence. The possibility must therefore 
be entertained that what we are seeing is the 
beginnings of a neo-fascist movement whose 
goal is the capture of state power and the 


replacement of a democratic state with an 
authoritarian state. 
^ 


creating an authoritariai 
The way this is being 
ed by what has been happeni 
a State that had known no 
ence at all till a year ago, 
up. of all places in Kota, 


| n u Parishad's announce: 45 
Ue done is best illustrat- 
a 
hen it first flared > 
r from the seat of | 
The Aswamedh horse ago. the Rashtriya —. 
The Nazis creáted myths about Germany's 
nd resurrected legends by 
ordic sagas, and the 


Swayam Sevak 
tenary of Hedgewar, i 
text scores of cadres d 
sthan and began a vigorous campaign of 
proselytisation. This coincided with the 
confrontation over 
n, and large numbers of 


ded on the State 


In thiscon  } 
Aryan heritage al escended on Raja; | 
symbols such as the N 
Swastika to mobilise mass support. The VHP 
and more recently the BJP are exalting 
Hindutva. Their favoured epic is of course 
the Ramayana and the symbols they are ex- 


ploiting are taken from this great epic, Thus 

A 
LI 

Prem Shankar Jha examines 

the motivation and the 

mic forces behin 

moves of the 


ndanger every © 
Tensions built 


State and therefore 
point for Hindu and Mus! 


The result of this three 


Mr. Advani's Ram 
the royal horse 
Whoever dared 
ed to battle against the king. The Bajrang 
of menkeys in the 
The despatch of urns 
shes) of kar sevaks kill- 
evokes not only 
dom but touches a potent nationalist 
chapathis from vil- 


Rath evokes the image of 
f the Aswamedh Yagna. 
to stop it had to be prepar- 


battle egainst Ravana 


The despatch of 
lage to village an 
857 uprising agdinst t 


d the Germans 


through sensitive à 
the desecration of mo 


arand the destruc- 


fanning commun 
has left a trail of de 


i arat 
MD T Effect of Industrialisatio 


{929 crash to mal 
tempis to rebuild 


fires begun to: 


Thewishwa Hindu 
humiliations heaped 


Parishad is harping 
of their temples. to 


ed to wipe out 
e Nazis exploit- 


ish ir ation. 
pie e ed hatred on the 


i , 
%, the VHP is exp! MEE 
industrialisation 


du is ludicrous — 
of Hinduism to Se 
TES 


sabe 
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AN o 
Book Extract / Benazir Bhutto 


My father is a 


We reproduce below an 
X extract. spite of ; i 
m 5 2 of all E 
m E Ci E autobio- and aan tee m RUE 
published recent ple tad failed to ESR arate 
Fein ond dandi ab itn faa We ae 
-ul-Haq, the des- 


Rupa & Co. 
HEY h . my father to hi 

Ta cie M EM in _ I stood PRUNUS f th 
April 1979 inside 5 ours of 4 junior jailer, holding the ‘ n 
amen Sept bundle that was all that was itoi 
mother a few miles ed with my my father. The sce; tof his colo me 
deserted police traini away in a wasstillon hiscl thes, EA 
Sold. I felt the ing camp at Shalimar. I hugged his shalwar to 
fathers death. EDS Guy me oytoy remembering Kath- 

Despite the Valium my mother fathers EE O M 
had given meto try to get through after the Senator had been killed 


the agonising night, I suddenly sat ey 
bolt-up-right in be S sat Our two families had always been 


Perate general who had just sent 


The stream burst through the j 
|| knots in my throat ‘No! 1 SUR Al hs and dread 
breathe, didnt want to breathe, other nights Veo tied is iud 
Papa! Fapa I i a in father near me by sleeping with 
te of t eat, an 't hisshi : 
ae AM t and couldn't his shirt under my pillow. 
There was nothing my mother 
and 1 could say to console each 
other. Somehow the hours passed 
as we huddled together in the bare 
police quarters. We were ready at 
dawn to accompany ^my father's 
body e our ancestral family 
graveyard. against my fath ia's mili 
‘I am in Iddat and can't receives AEG i DU Dae 
outsiders. You talk to him’, my Pakistan 
mother said dully when the jailes the elections Zia had promised at 
arrived. She was beginning a the time of the coup, then can- 
widow's four months and30 days celledinthe face ofourimpending 
of seclusion from strangers. victory. Q 
. | walked into the cracked Phad been arrested six times by 
cement-floored front room that *he military regime and repeatedly, 
was' supposed to serve, as our forbidden by the martial law 


nothing but fight 


the trumped-up 


d rot and Lahore. So had my mother. 

‘We are ready to leave with the As acting chairman of the PPP 
Prime Minister, I told the junior during my fathers imprisonment, 
jailer standing nervously before she hadbeen detained eight times. 
m y We had spent the past six wecks 
unde? detention in Sihala, the six 
months before that under deten- 
tion in Rawajpindi. Yet not until 


e. 
‘They have already taken him to 
be buried,” he said. 

1 felas if he had struck me. 
*Without his famtly?^ I asked bit- yesterday had I allowed myself to 
terly, “Even the criminals in the ngral Zia would 
military regime know that itis our actually assassinate my father. 
family's religious » 
accompany his body, to recite the my” younger brothers who Were 
prayers for the dead, to see hisface fighting MY father's death sen- 
before byrial We dpplied to the tente from politi 
jail superintendent... 2 don? And who would tell my sister 
, ‘They have taken him; he Sanam who was just finishing her 
interrupted. ard: 

‘Taken him where?” 

The jailer was silent 

“It was very peaceful’, he finum shee had fa al p t 
:eplied. ` rought what t» E . Was: SIE 
m Me : MUT alóae nent I pas she WoW n't 

Hé handed me one oy one the da, anything. t 
pitiful items from my fathers , ljeltas if my ron ves iC 
death cel: my fathers. shalWar being torn apart E S M E 
kameez, the long shirt and loose On? In spite of our eo NS i 
! R 3 5 i 
ne ae, eder wa 
refusing as political prisoner alone. t) to help me? 
wear the unio ofa condemned wi 
criminal; the tiffin box for C 
that he had refused for the past 10 needed his m an 
days; the roll of bedding they had that L 
allowed him only after the broken 
wires of his cot nad dacerated his 
back; his drinking cup... 
“Whereis his ring? 1 managed to 
isk the jailer. 


which, towards the end, had 

regularly slipped offhisemaciate 

fingers. y 

* ‘Peaceful. It was Ver peaceful. 
e kept muttering. i 

How could a hanging be 

peaceful? 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja Nati 


d at 2.a.m. ‘No! ° compared in terms of politics. 1 


*ycars, 1 had donet provide us with 


I felt completely 
A empty, that my 
life had shattered, Mo had come to 
For almost twoS because the 
6 


t white when he 
charges brought ther's clothes. 


had worked with the yy ve killed him" 
Peoples Party towards ^ we could stop 


sitting-room. It stank of mildew authoritfes ¡o set foot in Karachi * 


Ibrahim, our 


e»room. Ba- 
Allah! They've 


¡bed a can of pet- 
himself with it, 
himself aflame. 
"rush out to pre- 


zation. 
e, not believing 
'd to my father, 


possible that 
, the firstprime 
in to be elected, 
»pie, was dead. 
zeen repression 
who had ruled 
$ birth in 1947, 
zen the first to 
Where,the peo- 


five years. . 


e possible Jiye 


live Bhutto! 
ered when he 
litician ever to 
rn and remote 
in. When his 
‘arty was voted 
ier had started 
"programmes, 
land held for 


d clemeacy, among 


Benazir sitting beneath the portrait. 
of ner executed father. 
from Harvard and Oxford, I was 
nota politician: But what could he 
say? He had shrugged helplessly. 
T had seen my father for the last 
time the day before. The pain of 
that meeting was close to unbear- 
able. No one had told him he was 
to be executed early the next 
morning. No one had told the 
world leaders who had officially 
agked the military regime for 
them Jimmy 
Carter, ¿Margaret Thatcher, 
Leonid Brezhnev, Pope John Paul 
Il, Indira Gandhi, and many 
others from the entire Muslim 
spectrum, Saudi Arabia, the 
Emirates, Syria. Certainly none o 
the cowards in Zias regime had 
announced the date of my father's 
execution to the country, for they 
feared the people's reaction tO 
their Prime «Ministers murder. 
Only my mother and l knew. And 
that by accident and deduction. 
Thad been lying on my army cot 
in the early morning of 2 April 
when my mother suddenly came 
into the room. *pinkie, she sud, 
calling me by MY "e 
name, but in a tone that immer 
diately made my body go rigid. 
There are army 
saying that both of us should go to 


Tknew exactly what it meant So 


. did she. But neither of us could 


hear tot “This was my 
"mothers visiting day, dliowed het 
kM y 


father. 


— 


», 


Y 


Bua : 
i my body was .— 


literally. being... 


torn apart. 
? © How Could I 
go on? 


“We had failed’ 


10 keep my 
x fathex alive T 
_ felt so alone. . 


‘birth to a baby boy. 


Were our last hope. 


"Go, 


` I looked out of 
See the martial law 


transmitting 
oad ill on their wire 

ailing to receive 
back In the confus 


“Medicine for Benazir 
Wy. Quickly" he said 


| My mind raced. We had to get 
‘the word out, to send a last call to 
"the international community and 
sto the people. Time had run out 
"Tell them I'm not well’, 1 said to 
my mother hastily. ‘Say that if it is 
(the last meetipg then of course, 1 
¿will come, butifitis not, we will go 
“tomorrow. While my mother went 
‘10 speak to the guards, 1 quickly 
(broke open a message I had 
Valready wrapped. I wrote a new 
One. ‘I think they are calling us for 
our last meeting, 1 scribbled 
«furiously to a friend on the out- 
side, hoping she would alert the 
party's leaders, who in turn would 
Inform the diplomatic corps and 
mobilise the people, The people 


"Take this immediately to 
“Yasmin, 1-told Tbrahim, our 
al Servant, knowing we were 
laking a great risk. There wasn't 
time for him to wait for a sym- 
pathetic er lackadaisical guard to 
¿tome on duty He could be 
‘Searched and followed. 
wouldn't be able to take the noz 
mal precautions. The danger was 
E goes put so were the stakes, 
i rahim, go!’ 1 urged him? 
"Tell. the guards you're fetching 
medicine for me!’ And off he 
Tan. 


"the window to 


: 1 contingent | 
Consulting with each other, then 


the message that | 
less set and 
TERRA 
lo: i 
Teached the gate] UU 
Sahiba quic. 
} to the guard 
ad overheard the talk of B 
Math Miraculously, they let di 
AOUBh, barely five 


had first 7 as (i 
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part of Pakistan’s lege 


and flogged just for mentioning 
my father’s name, the numbers of 
lashes to be administered painted 
on their half-naked bodies. 
Would the people heed this last 
desperate call? Would they even 
hear it? At 8.15 p.m. my mother 
and I tuned in to the RBC Asia 
réport on our rádio. Every muscle 
in my body:was rigid. I sat expec- 
tantly forward as the BBC repor- 
ted that I had sent a message from 
prison that tomorrow, 3 April, was 
lo be the last meeting with my 
father. The message had got 
through! I waited for the BBC 
announcement of our call to the 
people to rise in protest. There was 
none. Instead the BBC went on to 
report that there was no confir- 
mation of the news frort the jail 
superintendent, "She's panicked,’ 
It quoted one of my father's former 
^ministers as saying My mother 
and I couldn't even look at each 
other. Qur last hope had died. 
~ A speeding jeep, Crowds frozen 
In fear behind security forces, not 


~tad wing the fate of their Prime 


Minister. Prison gates hastily 
Opened and closed, My mother 
and I being searched again by jail 
matrons, first leavin 
Prison in Sihala, then again when 
We arrived at the jail in Rawal- 
pindi. 

"Why are yeu both here?" m 
father Says from inside the inferno 
of his cell. 


My mother doesn't answer. 


‘Is this the last meeting" 
asks, E tung" he 
My mother can 
ARE not bear to 


‘iI think so; I say. 

© calls for the jail superintens 
ent who is Standing E They 
Hever leave us alone with Pap 


5 the last meeting" my 


Karachi, the first after she gave : 


ordealeany more difficult. 

He is sitting on the floor on a 
mattresstke only furnituf left in 
his cell. They have taken away his 
table and his chair. They have 
taken away his bed. * m 

"Take these, he says, handing 
methe magazines and booksI had 
brought him before ‘I don't want 
them touching my tnings .? 


tonight, he says. 


E hands me à 
A H ¿he [ES y 
igars his lawyers 
have brought him. fly in? 
= T] keep one for 


He also keeps his P 


Call. 


Tecommended that nj 
death sentence be cons 
life imprisonment y]. 
under Pakistar: lay, te] 
any exécution must beam 
least a week de 
implementation. There til 
no such announcement, 


ised. Saudi Arabia, the 

and others, in confidence: ] 
would commute fiy father 
sentence; But Zias mij 
filled with broken procs} 
disregard for the law. Intt 
our persistent fears, iei 
minister of Saudi Anbau 
Prime Minister of Libja 


k 


bottle of Shalimar Wi 


cologne. 


< He startg to hand me his ring. . 


i keep it 
but my mother tells him to : 
on. “I'll kegp it for now, but anea 
wards I want jj to go to Benazir, 
tells her. 

‘I have managed-to send out 


i i e. My 
message, I whisper to him as the; ^^ 


jail authorities strain to^ hear. 


» E m 
oâtline the details and he coe 
satisfied, ‘She's almost learned! d 


ropes of politics,’ his expression 


Every other visit they "977 
allowed us to sit together inside his 
cell. But not today. My mothers i 
I squeeze together at the bars n 
his door, talking to him 
whispers, 

‘Give my, love to the oma 
children’, he says to Mummy. Te 1 
Mir and Sunny and Shah that 
have tried to be a good father an 
wish I could have said goodbye to 


them’. She nods, but cannot 
spea! 


< "You have both suffered a lot, 


i obid 


€ says. "Now that they are going "y ask 


to kill me tonight, | want to free 
Quia we Y "T. N an 


LG 


Md pH 


terr 


— ae 


It is easy to pick holes wi i 
e with Chaudhuri's 
| quixotic theories, or to lose patience with his 


garrulity, but you must grant thi 
ity, ism 
integrity of his eccentricity, au 


2— 


A 


writes Ashok Mitra. 


ancestry in East 
Bengal, there is little 

in common between 

Nirad C. Chaudheri 

and the present reviewer,’ an 
unreconstructed Marxist. 
Chaudhuri, basing himself ‘on 
What he calls the "zoological 
record", detests all concepts of 
egalitarianism. A lover of em- 
pires, he qonsiders imperialism 
as "M constant of history". 
With t domination ofa particu- 
lar human group, no prospect 
ever exists, Chaudhuri's reading 
of history has convinced him, of 
the emergence of new values and 
new civilizations. True, empires 
ehave often grown moribund and 
died, but they have thengbeen 
replaced by other empires. Life is 
, therefore not worth living unless 
one is in attachment to 2n em- 


i o uld not 
congenital Anglophile, £o 
pat take this great betrayal per- 
sonally. 


PART from a shared description he 


LM EL EE 
Thy Hand, GreatAnarch! In 


e chooses for 
himself.) 


Nonetheless, no greater 
calamity could have befallen a 
particular human being. 
Chaudhuri was borna Bengali; in 
the sincerest style of a Bengali 
bigot, he believes that whatever 
creativity modern India has been 
capable of is the product of the 
Bengal genius lovingly or absent- 
mindedly ténded to by the Brit- 
ish. And yef he reached his 
jedgment fairly early, the 
Bengalig were a trapped com- 

unity, they suffered from. La fatal 

„their self-pity, lack of appi- 
tion and passion for malicious 
ack-biting would hurtle them to . 
Which js why 
haudhuri withdrew from Cal- 
tutta and settled in Delhi, he had 


optimism 100 soon died; India, 
the continent of Circe, had little 
left-over charm after the British 
departure an the holocaust 
which accompanied the event. 


C Chaudhuri (Chatto AndW 


WW of course possible Ue Special Indian Price Rs 375, ey 
. maudhui of the a i M cs E e ‘ 
ignore Chaudhun o ‘i zm no 
at eve, rank a kaven of bums, laze! ent, 
ies qt is equally possible © bec rers. No, itis the hove of hiet 
5 seg pit counter- P. which, be, 
match his polea 1 facts an iversal darkness, warns for 
olepoics, and on his idi haudhuri pus du 2 the 
. arguments a. e the histofical EUR E u Are, successive do wal 
SEES What is at 55 M s are all jnfructuous, the ins ed. 
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5 o math fo ing to let the CU fet 
» are x qt js, the revi er feels, o pick hol pe " 
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MS futile and UP Sinouscing ndi au sear y pas 
d energy o hor to lose paw low 
paris abiding SE wi ver seemingly PETS qd HE 
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* ayes f deny ime, nothin! ¿hub consoles | 
quence and AE mallyq*le2P i.i the h situation Mul 
o. Bengali, 3 is n ^. has not the nimse ndam ntal character 15 i 
an Englisha ye m Bot) iy what it has awe d 
¡east doubly oye either r E à he scale of e esce tud 
expres ATY ge pirt, the Emad betwee PT nd A eneral E: 
England A is anile Ee A perhaps go ° Mel 
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| has ance m fan of this proposition, 9 
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` along with the statement. It still {cumstances —, poetry comes to the 
I E does not minimise the magnitude [nestle with grandeur. It is a 
CEU of the tragedy which blankets |remarkable—sagz some would 
i ; Nirad C. Chaudhuri, the comha- “say, a great saga. Chatdhuri will EUN y 
tant heretic and lover of Empire, be scandalised, but he in fact Um p 
in the winter of his long, che- illustrates the crucial: Marxist ML € 
quered season. That one’s faithis „point that while man isa product p vw. e 
being so openly repudiated by [of his environment, it is als, och ad 3 
every bit of the ingredients of,,jgiven to him to re-create this és 
unfolding reality cannot but be a* Uenvironment. When he writes ud h 
„Shattering emotional — and in- labout those early days, even his dod ib tod 


tellectual — experience fora man pretensions are unable to agay 
A mato his sensitivity. besmirch the beauty ef his writ- postal jl pow 
| Once his broad formulations, ing. Here is *a self-made sent 5 


Whatever their non-worth, are academic, literary and art critic, He pre Punial 
kept aside, this instalment of war commenfator, chronicler of VPE | 
Chaudhuri's menroirs, covering great matters of moment; here is empitbtpy the ) 
, the 31 y&ars between 1921 and at the same time a dutiful hus- unini = 
*1952, spanning the prime of his band, a doting father and a laver experi j awa 
life, is rich in other compensa- of birds and creatures. — , labi pi 
A A e It was hard times, but his faith goeshy ABD! P 


i4 1021.1052. Ry Kite án himself sustained him the India. 
dia: 1924-1952: By Nirad  Seighbourhood crank, who neve». == pRALÍS 


indus, London, £25, had” the least doubt about his pj osan 
Distributed by UBSPD) superiority over the rabble sur- epe 
cem a~ rounding him, could prove to the sermityoail NE 

tions. The expanse of world that he was indeed Scholar the fare beak 
Chaudhuri’s knowledge cf his- extraordinary. He has had assets pim. bats 
* tory andditerature is stupendous. jand advantages besides his ego, theme of 12 woul 
e Every now and then, a kind òf ¡the chief among them a deeply puthe 
T intrudes, he loves to esc vr wife. When son d 


unt both this knowledge and [Chaudhuri writes of their con- Subs y 
is ability to retain it. ChZüdhuri |jugal relationship and of their e the temen 
intersperses the narration of'hi$ struggles, he reaches straight to peral 
personal story with a sequential, our heart. There is a similar pota 07. 
and, there is no questéon, highly, stirring of emotio». when he de- shows verda 
subjective, narration of the na- ' scribes his great friendship with dep di 
tion’s political history. He fan- ———————-—————7— — i ú 
cies himself — and here he has k d K sum 
armed himself with a testimonial Boo m afl ; Gandhi 
from Liddell Hart, no less — aS cere need. o sre) 
a major authority on military thc Bengali writer, Bibhuti 
history and military strategy. He Bhusen Banerji, the creator 9 
often descends to trivia. He also. Pather Panchali, or when he 
meanders. None of these can extols the character of his teacher 
detract from the grandeur ofa and ‘early inspirer, the poet 


E | majesticestyle fto—vbich-he-lays  mMohitla? Majumdar. : 
ware almostean imperialclaim. There is much generosity D. 
Chaudhuri's English stands at and mugh ined En 
. e di ; > arat Chandra Pr. idon i 
| some distance from the language t portrayal o: ae during wisdom 


las it emerged at the end of | whose secret^ry^he ^ 
World War II. His sentences are | 1937-41, as also in his portus | fied 
solidly Victorian, and he does lof his other employer. a po 
not believe ‘in hustling his Churn Law, the HE. 
thoughts. And whea he can bear —niibologist. During “0s e d 
‘to tear himself away from the life, Chaudhuri has receive 
¡avocation of describing the many knocks; in 
march of history and concentrate ¡Charlie Chaplin’s 
on his own personal affairs — [has survived bee 
| thats, narrate in detail how he, |has been down, he has * ‘tudes 
‘a petty Bengali clerk in Calcutta |He writes of these MEO isian 
'in the third decade of this cen- [with an almost 
‘tury, could arrive where he has |humour, and, i le ai 
nmi arrived defying the fate of suc- ‘markable, with very 


QAI d / 
Hle... geom sulfered a Tot, como ay 
he says, "Now that they are going Po ved 
to kill me tonight, I want to free 


Qi as wi OU Wantio Vol 


nd eyeniv DOSE. Mrs 


In a way, the Anand; 

resolution was also’ aimed a 
FER M of such non-Jats fro 

power. That it wa n 
1973 when Giani Zait Seah ha a 
come to power iu Punjab is no 
small coincidence. It is also said! 
that the Giani wanted the All 
India Gurdwara Act’ adopted) 
mainly because it could dilute 
Tie hegemony in gurdwara poli- 
ics, 
„The greatest crisis among the! 

Sikhs is however more social. 
y Unity in the name of the panth Y 
E $ 
ü 


ES 


is only skin deep, Bencath the 
surface, there are fissures which 
can devour the Sikhs, 


E 


Three Groups 


There are three distinct social |) 
groups into which the Sikhs are 
divided today—and each group is 
. 3 P ; moving along separate liues. The 
4 i M San NUS j V first group is the expatriate Sikh: 
ES 5 ^ i: y A one time they were ud 

ASSURES: “Unity in the, name of the panth is ski » c most patriotic of India 
SIKH Fl o ^ P, only skin deep. abrod. But now they have 
and large moved away from 
rest of the Indians and even * 
Punjabi Hindus with whom t 
had the closest religious, so: | | 


ist S 

. NU ju} 
aci [ U 4] à 
his 500 > i N A 1 
tes NL 000 


in 1984 that there were two un- 


s o ab today, the Hindu is not only denied 


a 4 z written premises which formed 
h teil power but kept out of the services. |f the basis of the Anandpur Sahib 
nt- postes i of il 'obb ys resolution. One, that they no 
de sent system o communa sbbery conti- longer could live with the Hindus; 
ic, e A O E and two, that they could not ex- 
ER He pretn Punjab, ths cule oi law wil vanish In, ihe pect justice from the Nehru fami- 
: TOM â 5 (oo ly. 2 
2t] empitiy the year n The Akali Dal cannot work in 
as- UNÍA y 


cooperation with the Congress or 


and economic ties. At the mon | * 
the main support to Khali 
comes from them. But as 
countries of their domicile char | 
their policy of destabilising Ind | 
they may find themselves actua 
ly trapped in a no-man's land). 
Already their homeward remit 4 
tances have dwindled considera- 


y. 
The Sikhs outside Punjab find 
emselves in a strangely ambiva- 
Jent position. While they owe al- | 


legianoe to the gurdwaras, they 
are the -only ones who say fii 
“Hindus and Sikhs are one”. | 7 
Yet they do not make common 
cause with the Punjabi Hindus. | 


They buy theit own peace and 
security from local leaders. They 


ler expernalihawan concludes his two-part analysis of 
in goestyhiabi personality, — " 


‘the BJP. Working with the Cong-' 
ress gives them an inferiority com- 


A o in delegations to Delhi 
piez becduse the | Congress on oyen to ‘Punjab but do no 
docs iio e Sion more than call on the President, 

ng India i * rindu 128 among the Sikhs. i Working the. Prime Minister or the chief | 
A c ALIS have time ghe climate of today, the Ets with the Hindus makes them feel the. Prime Minister or the chit 
ee ain proved them- | is not only denied political power psychologically threatened, — The x AU Bustos raped für 
DiS Chata! ol e ruling tho | bt kept out of the services. coalition with the Jan Sangh get emet pte 
JT- take him d Mra ing Even the Muslims during their’ floundered twice for several com- 


A senior academic, 


Sikh Rational Forum or the All 
bé mil that it was so be- 


India Sikh Council. They do 


rule did not-go this far. They 


4 ADE plex reasons, the main being the 
made Use Df Hintlu skills in run- 


lack of political maturity among 


c pU CES D rant to establish any pan: ea 
lar the fare bee long the Sikhs it is | ning their administration. Today the A Palis aaa A Poat ccking their secu) on 
ets pim oH s n settled fact that only the jathedar's writ runs. i " the rity with their Hindu friends! air 
30, theme ofl» would rule. The the present system of communal PENR is known to be Ta. promoting the cause of Punjab. 

Jy but he red among the Jats do jose ome xd odd tay. (65 di ae de CQ The Sikhs jn Punjab may ana 
tulin, aristocracy. in Fsnja ens ImngsUs Ia la. i. Pe ives ip the worst and 
en hat B B h in^ the l number of migrant find themselves ip the 
D- oe E nude pone e a na Vili 2000, it not CER com to emh their possible plight Tho SIUE. DEM ilow 
s EVA De ! Ru H ie ^ fact that the sons not obligi ged 
cir GÚN chiefta: indulging earlier. It would then become a livelihood. The, tob. In fact, they may i 
Nez Vip Kies Sins etone free-for-all kind of gikkba shahi, and wards of rich farmers do E from paneha IAN Bi n 
to Le of a synonym for anarchy, with ra- want to wosk for a living, ee stay s Sikhs? In the event of gat 
a Singh could create an — pacious instincts in ful play. to Por the E "io Punjab of the | Svebellion taking a for le 
SS K T F e use state. u! Mauer ed ance, they may 
j Sip Re prona brie PORE to the Anandpur riches consist of? EY D d twi ei^ real |a. 
fue he kept Je Sikh Sahib resolution, the only TA When he was chief minister aumatic experience, The Him DU 
p Wfiitered and divided of political thinking that PAS  Koifon explained that Punjab dis in the cities and towns can MES 
sum Ve y from Lahore, bjs come from the Akalis. Glos^nE Prosperity was nebulous. Accord: ¿iq out for any length of time poral 
Gandia fact, depended for over the cleverly voe ing to him, GEN e Made And in the counts pel | WES 
m y P ints stand, oum r-r akra canal s » t A the full for and- 
- bin Bree apon p borne wanted to establish toG of cheap, electricity, paene at however hs is 
a swipes bn" iQ a homeland where they were consolidation of holdings and the worst scenario one uU es BS 
of ne B ame the “wily” “supreme, and” secondly the pre- pard working innovative fuc gine. But it is not outside 
he the Brahmin con- sent political management ‘or were responsible for a crate “range, of possibility. — _ Tol 6 
or the downfall not acre Ca SEO J ma e M iue tos eek pio of the Nu cr 
ity (i, But in reality reasons o PT fact that Ss outside the coun- very modern i timo, 
PY instincts of the Jat for the state but for the di ike Punjab from ou V Pun- they are, at the same y n 
i : : fully said that Y Pun king too . in that, 
Unced soon after  it'could and did bring the RO — (ry, He ruefü ‘alised in time, backward: looking! he) hd 

y A ^. According 1 not industrialis the kind of myte DS 
T O a ss death Akalis into PU, cat Sikhs are 1°” Merce and agriculture would they E qu he most pile | 
115 e m o n 3 E Sr. 1 
y $ not Sikhs. *. therefore, the start languishing a NR mot ble of ps M tan et 
S) rship As a first ste PET eda ‘The proud Jat trial cul. taken in OY, hole has built uo |10 

is) has resolution aimed at ac want to adopt the industri munity 85 2 Y rock 
| has. so tes and, in the ate is the main snag the past six years are pr sA 
wed. grae Me de Sikh stato in. fore, ang that Amat and eso can te ES o 
. Akolis final analysis, i ime in Qi uev self-destructive. e 
ave not tremely self ¿har happened (o 
- support One wont 
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ect, Today 


lose a small ventures, p y : 
Sith chieftains so bargaining point as they will essentially dea i the xe 
PPrened in spite Sant Longowal did an because of the lack of bis n mem Nt 
‘Ot of. Hindus dustrial and organisation nion] 
“tiong in 1985 Besides, a proud Jat wo My ond 
in favour of consider 4t intra dig -— 


thus made |lence on 


Y possible, In * A hard:bo 
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; : [ by P.K. Nijhawan 


HE Punjab prob- 
Jem, serious as 1t 1S, - 
has also «become 
good commerce. 
| Scores of books (most O 
them instant literature and 
J reports) have hit the market In 
| ihe past few years. Creative 
‘writers have also reacted 10 it as 
"they must. But it will take some 
$ time more to throw up a really 
E representative VOICE 
7... Some books have tried to look 
“at or research the Punjab prob- 
lem from different angles by 
bringing together information, 
ideas, analyses and opinions. 
^ This effort in academic parlance 
t às what passes for a multi-dis- 


- ciplinary approach. The book ' 


under review is an eflort of this 


kind. E 
` Gopal Singh, the editor, has 
reproduced in this book papers 
“iby 18 scholars presented al a 
Seminar in Himachal Pradesh 
Jniversity, Simla, in March 
1986. Since the department of 
political science organised the 
q seminar, as many as 12 of the 


O hein participants are political scien- 


É 


to the lists: Of the remaining six, one is 


W Tell t a retired professor (discipline not 
{my mi mentioned), three are teachers of 
| the fa economics and one each of Eng- 
| villcc lish-and Bengali respectively. 
| Eo] “The book has four sectiohs: 

fp P* Some Economic Dimensions; 


TO s 
ke Some Aspects of ‘Communal 


Politics; From the Electoral 
Angle; and tlie Politics Around 


furiou, the Accord. It is claimed that this 


‘side, h has been done in order to bring 


party's about thematic unity and mini- 
i inform mise, as far as possible, over- 
mobili lapping of information and idzas. 


Were o. But it must be mentioned that 


e the us of the word “some” as 
Moral | qualifying the subject matter of 


the sections denotes in a tell-tale 
manner the lack of com- 


one wonders if the last two can be 


i medic called “documents” in any legal 


| ran ' 
^ Ilo 
t 
i el 
"transp 


or literary sense. 
m is unfortunate that by 
;multi-disciplinary ^ approach" 
the editor means political science 
teachers and economists in the 
; mam — men whose own knowl- 
edge of the Punjab problem is 
derived from day-to-day happen- 
ifgs and therefore is extremely 


Per spe 
superficial. For example, how 
can it be called a multi-dis- 
cinlinary approach when it does 
not encompass in its sweep cul- 
tural anthropology, anciént Pun- 
jab history or social history? 

No one is perhaps aware ofthe 
fact that Punjab is a very ancient 
society. Not one scholar has re- 
ferred to the fact that^almogt 
three-fourths of Punjab chose to 
walk out of India not more than 
40 years ago.” Why?eWhat hap- 
pened? Why fot study the cause 
of the graéual trifurcation of the 
Punjabi personality due to, the 
impact of the Westiand learn from 
it? Has anyone cared to consider 
how the Britishers succeeded in 
undermining the virile Punjabi 
society? They studied the whole 
thing from the roots. Only then 
were they able to promote struc- 
tural chánges in Hinduism which 
then bécame the cause of reaction 
Stine the Muslims and now the 

Regrettably that kind of com- 
mitment to scholarship is con- 
Spicuous by its absence. And if 
any proof of it is required then 
this book has it’ The eminent 
contributors suffer from a pom- 
pous disdain of all that is really 
Punjabi and Indian. They fall 
back upon their knowledge of 
curiént affairs. Besides, the book 
abounds in undigested opinions, 
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5 
hfgfi sounding statements, tech- 
nical jargon and meaningless 
cliches. 3 

Lets cite aa example? of an 
unexplained euphemism. In Dr. 
Dhami's paper on commu 
politics whigh in fact opens the 
discussion on the*subject,o ter 
rorism" and “terrorists” are Te- 
placed by terms like “cultural, 
«mrotest” and “cultural groups - 
One has to pause awhile to grasp 
what the author actually means. 
Perhaps this is a subtle semantic 
way of lending respectability 1 

the phenomenon of ¿errorism: 
Recently.an adjective used E 
d&gribe the Sikhs as 2 minority 
isc'eyinic". I am not sure now 
deliberate the usage 15 but it ca 
certainly lead to further mischiel. 


NE good reason why one 

shquld read «his book (all the 
same) is that it projects the Marx 
Punjab Today: Edited 
Publishing House, New 
ist point of view. However, it 18 
its coffee house intellectualis™ 
that scores rather than the aca 
Marxist analyses. Let us See how: 
Statements like the followme 
have been made innumera ig 
times: “In India, capitalism J 
not destroy feudal stucturei, 
rather it collaborated with lan 
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months since the Con- bui T " 
| rout in the north wins ontis undisputed merit”. illiteracy l 
"two anti-Con- ee out is to put “the five STs re among SCs and 
cal forces have grown women sud groups of society, to be pro , while equity is sought 
to the point of their and RET Harijans, Muslims rou moted almosigrellsive’y 
adherents holding them out as leaden into positions of gro gh quotas, No wonder these 
alternatives onthe Congress pack- meri hip. irrespective of their E ups, for all the economic ad- 
age. Neither alternative is EN HIS S it stands today." Pres- vancemen of some of their mem- 
bargin: heat is now known as cs my, he cautioned «hat "the Dole Bett d ed ty) themselves and are 
“Lohiaism” began when Ram aad uplift of downgraded castes STs ned by others as SCs and 
Manohar Lohia formed the Social- mu RAE is capable of yielding defi s consciousness and self- 
ist Party after independence break- ch poison .. the Dvija may Min Cho ipe WED CET 
ing away from the Socialist Wan d in heaping direct or in- The alternative to the Congre 
in the Congress under Nehru. The of thi discredit on the practitioners that the BJP and like-minded. or- 
Bharatiya Janata Party's extremist is policy long before the sudra ganisations like the VHP, Shiv 
antecedents go back even further Make MODE Sena, Bajrang Dal and RSS bot! 
PA e Independence dist | iM he concedes that the 28t tO the country does not have 
today, in the Janata Dal adi x: s of this policy” may be ap- evem the merit of being 
| Janata Dal (S), led respectively b) m ERA by "the colossi among progressively motivated. The BJP's 
| Mr V.P. Singh and Mr Chandra a A ower castes like the Chamars answer to the explosive caste 
Shekhar, Lohiaism is UTERE UM Anm without sharing them divisiveness of the Lohiaites is its 
well, a stronger force in fact than it E the myriad other low castes.” brand of “nationalism”. Just as 
| ever was in Its founder's days. The hi S ay miraculous power of io Eran al gats m 
BJP, too, has becoritla party s this policy to create and cure" the Soviet Union, East Europe and 
| reckon. with today, Wheres it in- mon impel leaders to put it into elsewhere once called themselves 
Te ied the fringes of the Ond effect. India will then “know the democratic", perverting the con- 
most invigorating gcvolution of her cenie appearing to honour it, 
militant religious extremists 


stronger 


political scene throughout the pre- history” 

er and post-independence period. SEU ) 

|^ The decline of Nehrüvian lib- Progressive Ideology oU at pom 

‘eral-democratic moderation, fol- Unlike the exclusivist religious» call themselves “rationalists” 
152 while in reality being sectarian 


‘owing the death in 1964 of its extremism iai 
n | of | x ef the BJP, Lohiaism 
pu founder, has gone side basically a progressive Misery zealots. 
by si c with the ascendancy of True to its socialist ideals, its main N i ition bi 
‘these two forces, opposed not only gmphasis is on social equity, and it. th anona ea by denuan anes 
to the Nehruvian model but also to Sees the chief means to attain it in FT of. diverse belief eiae 
each other. The betrayal by the the Indian context as an assault on 1 ee into a se prole 
Congress of its liberal, democratic caste. But there is a contradiction a Š panona aa a 
and men principles has also con- at the, heart of Lohiaism, as Mr smaller PS Pos pun 
tributed to strengthening the ap» V-B. Singh's abrasive effort to im- language, state) uv in piel 
peal of4these two less moderate, pose Mandal on the country show- ples into an ex oe oe 
but more clearly defined forces. ed. a which is the nato n IPS 
Under Indira Gandhi, the Con- To try and attack caste by wonky notion of nationalism is 
3ress itself became an authoritarian putting those at the bottom of the exactly the opposite. It excludes all 
set-up while the country had its hierarchy into “positions of leader- non-Hindus who must, it follows 
ship” overnight is to entrench, not from such exclusivity, exist on 


irst taste of non-democratic gov- 
4 T 
weaken, cate. Any rddfcal change sufferance as second-class citizens. 


»rnance andy her during the 
»mergency. nder Mr Rajiv in thaqyay 2 society orders itself n: Y 
s Direct Conflict 


Jism and con; | 
nz 
-capitalist | Gandhi, the compromises on secu- Would ‘provoke fierce resistance 
arism that the Congress has made from the beneficiaries of the status What is more, it seeks to bind 
ot the scale or Hindus on the most religiously 


rave blotted its copybook. In 1989, quo. Butoit is A [ 
i nature of that resistance that dis- obscuragtist grounds that are in 


he party paid the price of such I 
zquivocation, of straying SO far credits the, policy. ^ . direct conflict with the demands of 
nt its ideals. Men does i ic, equity mademnity (of S true na- 
. : i : Se i D + tionalism is one eature). And it 
uthentic Version o ^ic, réservations, iN fact per- wants not only to Pind them 
Lohiaism started by claiming to tuates inequity by reinforcing through obscurantism, it wants to 
be a more authentic Version of caste, identity. Those born into A mobilise them into a self-righteous 
ocialism than the Congress pne: certain gaste are not poing to think’ army who must set about bringing 
ut the key to establishing social- Of themsolves in? any other self- every minority to heel. That is the 
ism in India was for Lohia, as it is defining way 50 long as GEM to clear message of the omncs mass 
or his ideological heirs, the dis- their caste Origin Dr s them rally it held in the Capital last 
E a | rewards in,a Wednesday when inflammatory 


- E koluticn of caste, and s cifically, Social and materia 1 e 
2 T Y Set-up where: the organising pin- rhetoric such as no one would have 
dared to voice prlicly until even 


te dominance. cre is caste 
ndien society € ase T 
f Inden y A wider ! okicy of ajtaining two years ago was hurled by male 
; wv trough taxation, and female sant-Savonarolas. 
stes ... renders nine-tenth Special education, * This, then is the ‘polarisation 
range of other we are confronted with as We con- 


caste: : 3 
population into onlookers, in fact; la 
istle Wer ealah pare and à 
ped di ary den neagjires would. both raise. the template the next general election. 
tragedies” E overall competitiveness of disad- On the one hand, a mainstream 
As for the political 3 arties vantaged groups and strike al the centrist party, the Congress, that 
WE ee ati p stes. roots? of caste inequality. Yeb. has meandered far from its liberal- 
all..are led by them ing ay PI sent-day adherents of Lohiatsm democratic-secular moorings an 
No matter how much they may cling 10 caste-básed reservations which, in trying to compromise 
(engage in) strife with i inor allow- even on fundamentals, has become 
another... they present n ic deprivation pusillanimous an ideologically 
phalanx of distinguished people i po fdescript. On the qjner,u thone 
between two types ol divisively 


‘against the pmass. «+ jed 10 
e hundreds of militant ideology 
against caste an 


mations. Soy 
alties are ewi 
irgeois andi 
i do not unde? 
fully butin 
, far from feu 


another through these YS si 
webs of distinction Inte a single ' 
fraternity.” They e “most yoj very caste system that its adherents 
ciferous in (the) theoretical con- Ed K ; ER nt on abolishing. 
along à «m id must remai : “blatantly sectarian. 
ne > ver ae all minorities in 


demnation of caste, so” n i Ur 
(they) can be allowed 10 be equa Y etitiv yuring venom! ' : : 
vociferous in raising the banner 0! «o5 j rais- the ationalism. . What- 
merit and, equal portunity» & India is 
(Their) merit i 
thousand years have 
A 


3 famili: refrain of com- 
| munis seeking to explain the 
temporary collapse of their ideology 
»-in the former Soviet Union and in 
astern Furope is that it was the 
esult of distortions that had crept 
nto the system -If one,of these were 
orrected , all would be well. and 
' Marxism Leninism would be riding 
righ According to these ru up 
»ne of the distortions was the 
ibsence of inner party democracy .à 
»xoint which came to the fore during 
he recent unprecedented election 
within the CPM foc the post of the 
secretary of the party 5 Kerala unit. 
which the moderate Mr ESSE 
Navanar won by securing Boweles 
against the more doctrinaire Mr V. 
S.Achutanandan : Al. SEE 
Emphasising this example 
OS democracy .Mr E.M.S 
Namboodripad denied that there 
was no provision for elections 
among communists So reports that 
the Kerala poll was the first election 
was only a halftruth He said. 
apparently , there is a clause some - 
where allowing such contests. 
although. as Mr Namboodiripad 
pointed out the general practice was 
for leaders to make a unanimous 
choice so that an election could be 
avoided - 

Even in Kerala. Mr Nam- 
boodiripad went on .] am aware that 
asection of party members and sym - 

\ pathisers wanted the election to he 
\ unanimous One person in fact told 
me so directly. Arguably. it is this 
preference for unanimity. evident 
A again in Mr Harkishan Singh Sur- 
jects election as the CPM general 
secretary, which gradually stifled 
internal debate and gave rise to one 
of the distortions. In his address to^ 
the party congress in Madras. Mr 
Namboodiripad wanted a frank 
appraisal of blemishes such as these 
which have harmed the Marxist 
cause. 1 
In doing so however the believers 
will have to look back in time in 
search of precedent which 
favoured the tendency to avoid eléc - 
«tions and sought a consensus 
through the intervention of senior 
leaders. Predictably enough.. the 
‘ practice originated 14 the early 20h 
century when the communists 
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‘furious functioned 

I| 5 ; I ed under greate à e 
} ah from autocratic E A 
‘inform: Social Dem S 
‘mobili: | mu OERI 

were oi. | A passage in Lenin’ famous 


treatise What Is To Be Done %writen 
in 1902. is relevant in this context. 
Refuting an allegation that the com - 
munists had no roots because the 
E pork is carried on not by a hundred 
pols but by a dozen wise men. 

ene AU that the complaint 
a es the height of political tac- 
essness, because, einstead of 
appealing from bad “zaders to good 
| Pees author appeals from the 
ED Ingeneral t9. the masses 

W Pe much an attempt to drag 

2 Pa Organisationally as the idea 

oe P excitative terrorism 

SNR. agitation drags us back 

Tuum perhaps lies the genesis of 
EDS d system cf governance 

EA nd characterised communist 
Ld one leader surrounded by. 
pat group of loyalists ruling a 
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country for decades . Why th 
incompactness? To quote Leni 

again :a small compact core of the 
most reliable .experienced and es 


is faith bec 


dened workers. with responsible was m 
representatives in the principal d; as con 

4 € principal dis- off: 1 
etricts and connected by all the rulos b; LS A 
of strict secrecy with the organisa- den said 
tion of revolutionaries .can with the land for 


an aspec 
after t em " 

The 
unnot 
h 


yidest support of the masses and 
without any formal organisation 
perform all the functions of a trade 
union organisation, in a manner 
moreover. desirable io [ 
deo 4 6 Li When 1 
enin $ social wwe d was dif- cribed x 
ferent. of course. front what is so «all ine 
understood by the word today. but simple ds 
what is clear is (hat his presrciption, and aeu of 
hich was meant for a period of poiso elo n f 
revolutionary activity in adverse cir- ple... aan ‘the 
cumstances. has since become the to the will RS 
norm for his followers. Lenin was socialist E 


I 
lutions 


aware n > " J D y el T 

not una ars of the absence, of conformist Bolsh, 
democracy in his formula. Quoting” saying three viks 
thc af nts voiced in this connection S 


c Bolsheiviki were 
how opponents of con?- defende 
n Germany sneering]y SS..the 


he 5 
munism 
said :fine 
Yours is i 


TS of the 


ce. the same bebel and the same 
licbknecht year in andyear out and 
that goes on for decades ^ 
Lenin § explanation , howover. is 
that these are. only demagogic 
attempts to set ¿he masses’ against 
the leaders”, to arouse, bad and 
ambitious instincts in the former, 


But as John Reed recalled: 
Ten Days That Shook Dio ET 
Lenin intervened {osaythaths — — 
now talks about the freedom d'asrity forc: 
press goes backward and hats 
headlong tourse towards sois 
And when Trotsky remarked & 


and to rob the movement Of its the power of the Soviets shou! NEV 
solidity and stability undermining geste all printing. press 

the confidence of the masses in their ware cries of confiscate the pre] WE Natio 
dozen wise men The Patrician con- shop of Pravda! farewell | 
tempt for the lower orders is evident ne adored 
not only irethe reference to the bad. Political Arena — t Gandhi 


and ambitious desire of the ordinary T5 ol the sl: 
people to assáme the mantle of The process of distortion wisi Were cor 
leadership .but also in Lenin sub- was to lead to the demise el £Xay evenir 
sequent comment that without the ideology sCven decades Tater b 
dozen’ tried and talentedaleaders pegun.No one put this betteriia 
land talented men are not born by those Bolshevik members. 
tfe hundredS )....No class in modern ing Nogin and Rykov whor 
society can wage a determined after the debate: we see that 
struggle . D f leads directly to the elim 
o letarian organisat 


^» political life of many 't'Opposit 

Ardent Defenders from p joe D tom 
$ ; e establishment of an Diar a en 
For lenin, tlie exaltation of the regime,and to the destruction nts of th 


fe 


7 7 : o c county. — fm 
hundred fooís over the dozen wise revolution and the coun a d 
poene 


men including praise of the thorny 
hand of the masses ‚could spur:the j herefore in under 
latter on to reckless revolutignary Sériows ner al of what Wen Minister i 
action and sow distrust towards the frank appa they havelo Pista 
firm and steadfast leaders. it was £ Wi h their fait : * i aer Ja 
view Shared by others in his time, the beginniE. Í 
including his esemy of later years. distortion Stal 
Karl kautsky .wHo „after Gescribing portions i 
socialism as ‘Profound: scientific ly though. only be 
knowledge, said that the vehicle of inten ones 


If the CPM -and the CH 


(Qui p 


. . " : a m 
this) science is not the proletarjat, !n D (on [mer 
3 ie intelligentsia: such 2 
but the bourogeois intelligents: PC ritical acceptance reg j| dista 


contemporary sociflism was bornin U 
the heads of individual membdls of p y 
this class echoes of the dozen wise that they 


men; 2 maine That thereis? Dr, 
It was left to Trotsky to antigipate more that (sar thal such 
the logical culmination of this, the eb. se the jerrible t “if 
dependence on a small. compacó will expos y 
core when he said that in course of» INg E the 
time, the party will be replaced by about Vitr thes 
the organisation of the party, the fessed al "n 
admission 


organisation by the central commitg 
tee and finally the central committee 
by the dictator. 

If Lenin’ rejection of the princi- able 
ple of broad democracy as nothing cal. 
more than a useless and harmful toy Indias- 
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ous NEW DELHI, May 24 

Ming presses, fg (UNLETI) — 

nfiscate the pira HE nation bade a tearful 

! farewell to one of its most 
adored leader Rajiv 


Arena Gandhi when the norte 

fs of the slain former Prime 
of distortion val Were consigned to flames 
) the demise cay evening with full state 
1 decades later Hi 


D 


o 


e 
mated less than seven years ago. A enumbers to pay their last respects , 


sea of huminily had converged to 
pay its last respects to the late 
leader whose illustrious life was 
brought to an abrupt end at tne ade 
of 47 e 

Present among tte mourners 
were a galaxy of international per- 
sonalities besides Presidente R 
Van'satarsman, Wice-Presicent SD 


to the departed leader. 

The grieved mourners shouted 
slogans like "Maa-Bete Kaa Ye 
Balidaán? Yad Karega Hindustan 
(the nation will remember the sac- 
rilice of mother and sonf and "Jab 
Tak Suraj Chand — Rahega, Rajiv 
Tara Naam Rahega" (Rajiv your 
name willbe remembered as lona 


ei pes 


ajiv's 


India her home. | 
Watching the solemn last rites at 

Shakti Sthal — source of strength 

— were weeping commoners, grim 

faced national leaders and a galaxy 

of foreign dignitaries with many of 

whom Rajiv had conferred as the 

leader of world's largest democ 

racy for five years. 

Kings... princes. premiers anmeral 


> put this bette i dhi was creamale manaing. Delhi Area, 
1 Mrs. Indira Gandhi rriage in the — Officer Gom fe] 
ik members. 1nd4$89. t Aor nad less than seven ears ago: place it on a gun E SERERE leading the funeral procession. 
Rykov who rez From across the borat RIS NUTS President, R. Venkataran portico of ined hovering Plateons ol the navy and aif 
te: we see iht ülne the Prime Minister of Pak S- ime Minister Mr. Chan- A white he Gen. force followed: 
li | Nawaz Sharif and the Leader, man, tte Prime overhead shawered petals a5 75» "E 
| ea] "m . mi Ms. Benazir Bhutto, dra Saas weten an Ra GF Rodrigues, C a Ws bands o Navy and 

AE i : jlence with a Air Chief Marshal egimen! : ee. 
nisations. “ad from China Vice-Prenge! Wu si D bed me- and Air h fs struck up the siow 
^ : i is "some pera ^ „bearers placed the the drumme' ; 
of an irrespon lsa Qlan along yith Vice-Presi Drum on trees the lasériles of” and other e m carriage amid march tune and the crowds surged, 
the Cestruclion dns of the two superpowers, Mr. carioUS Y e ne end of à 10-Km podyon the Grn "i Amar Rahe forward after the gun carriage with 
ithe counti: fn Quayle of the United States Rajiv Gandhi a (he city charas of Rally Gan sd ing Rajiv Gandhi gazing al 

Hi. Gennadi Yanaev of he long last journey, through {rom the waling crowd gathere paces arger. than Me 
P 's Delhi limpse- ! 
a H saternal {nats journey {or a last gli hor i 
\ yg last JO and women W portrait. ; 

[22 y Rajiv was the first Indian Prime Rajiv «Gandn Marti Bhawan, Sorrowing me ard sandssome Many a foreign dignitary 
al of arilinister in 30 years to visit both began from ion: nce of his, had come in Ne |y wiping a moist national leaders, friends and poe 
y they havelt ig kistan and China after hisgrand the formen A Aehru now crying otffers quia aa days while çal adversaries and the service 
—and no rompe: fer Jawaharlal Nehru to mend grandfather TO memorial eye: over TUS Lo in state. brass walked, behind tne c 

is A estrendec Doe converted int Pime Minister, Ralls iy. vert their anguish cortege as it vended eee 
purs, for Indias e occass! ir hero. the statues of three S el 
Nu i od there ailing their s. e ets 15 
arid |Flmstar Amitabh Bachchan, 8 Rajiv had spent hls culang brother Mith SIE à e ot the Dogra — ing outside the house nigh as Y 
sed i Mdhood friend of Rajiv, stood in with espa E. bar 3 men each name — Teen Muri Bhav 
E A ^ 
nce with the family on the 3.25 , Sanjay. es air force: Regime arme and took posh : age 12 Col 8. 
tof Metre raisedplatform bulltali-? The army nawy ane in thet reversed nel pilot jeep with Continued on Pag i 
p po ps] stance eway from the rock cae AE. (in to,pickup the Homey EE o 

ictales Us u monial unt POM ape ago NE C y 
os the Wc mn marking the spot where cere = = mamaha tampats the blast was borme by the woman, Mr Gandhi | 
h assessment at A ~ Yi cowry sinking MT. Gandhi Mr. Igal, the Superintendent of Police of Chengai-Anna (West) ar 

peal sb E rd gwitchedonth® — Mi^ Gandhi's personal security officer, Mr. Gupta, judging from the 
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E cal device at the waist immediajoly after ben 

{he wont hi, and the explosive must have i 

th he hand must have held the garland while the othe! 
'on' position to detonate the bomb, ¿je sald, adding 

to detonate the 

in a gift-box or 


ol device 


ding before Mr. 


an accomplice toc 


j i he said. 
injuries on their bodies, 
i The ‘belt bomb’ appeared to have b 


carry out her (V 
bomb was à nigi 


een specifically made to order 


ntaneous. ia eto 
ne Sat A tor tneoccasion as it would not be visible to the naked eye, strapped to 
teres ine waist like athirepad, he added. 
The woman assassin was alive bomb, 
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few i Oquoi. the theory of the borib being contained preparation Se D Seral experis, Ne 
ETÀ : require (08 
o A Chandra Sekharan sald the forensic studies had Do S AG i 
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World les de 


- ¿NEW DELHI, May 24 (PTI) 
OYALTY, .presidents, vice* 
presidents. prime ministers 
and foreign ministers from over 25 
countries across the globe on 
Friday joined the Indian people in 
mourning the loss of the former 
Prime Minister, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi. 
Prince Charles of the United 
Kingdom, the U.S. and Soviet vice- 
presidents Mr. Dan Quayle and Mr. 
Gennady Yanaev, the Palestine 
president Mr. Yasser Arafat, the 
Chinese Vice-Premier Mr. Wu Xue- 
qian, the Pakistani Prime Minister, 
Mr. Nawaz Sharif and the German 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Hans Dietrich 
Genscher, laid wreaths on the 
body of Mr. Gandhi at Teen Murti 
House shortly after their arrival 
here. Š 
The presence of a galaxy ot 
foreign dignitaries ig seen as a 
measure of the esteem in which the 
Nehru family is held around the 
world. 
in a departure from tradition, 
Prince Charles speke to the press- 
and expressed shock and sorrow 
over the assassination of Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi and hoped that "India 
would overcome this tragedy." 
Condemning the assassination 


of Mr. Gandhi, the U.S. Vice- 
| President Mr. Dan Quayle said, 
|] A —_— _—_— ne | 


“ssination | 


"the enemies of democracy have 
struck one again. But they can 
mot prevail.” 

“This is the time to rededicate 
oyrselves to the ideals of peace 
democracy, love and prosperity 
which were symbolised by Mr. 
Gandhi", Mr. Quayle said 
. The PLO president, Mr. Yasser 
Arafat, described the former Prime 
Minister as a "real friend and real 
brother” and said Mr. Gandhi's 
assassination was a 'great blow' to 
the Arab world, the Palestinians 
and the Non-Aligned Movement 


Recalling? his long assbciation - 


with the Gandhi family, Mr. Arafat 
expressed the hope that India 
would overcome this crisis. 

The Chinese vice-premier Mr 
Wu Xueqian said ihe Chinese peo- 
ple were "deeply shocked by the 
brutal murder of Mr. Gandhi” and 
note@that "Mr. Gandhi reatly 
contributed to the ae oi 
friendly relaions Between India 
and China” 

Bemoanng the loss Mr. (Fandhi 
the Pakisan Prime Minister said he 
was a wall respected Indian leader 
in the nternational community 
Mr.Nawaz Sharif said he was for 

galogue with India 


a on. all 
o?standing issues, including 
Kashmir, and expressed con- 


fidence that relations between the 
two neighbours would improve 

Expressing a deep sense of 
shock over the assassination of Mr. 
Gandhi, the German Foreign 
Minister conveyed his condolen- 
ces to the bereaved Gandhi family 
and the peopie of India 

The Afghare President, Mr 
Najibullah, expressed shock and 
said, “we consider it a great loss of 
India. Raji* had come to symbolise 
the fines?" traditions of democracy 
in the region." 6 

The Nepalese Prime Minister Mr. 
KP Bhattarai, sald the people of his 
country were with ,their Indian 
brethern, in this hour ‘of crisis. 
Deploring terrorism and violence, 
he expressed thehope that this 
trend would come to an end 

Begurn Khareda Zia, who arrived 
on* her first visit to India after 
becoming the Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh, described Mr. Gan- 
dhi as a ‘sincere friend’ of her 
country. 

Dignitaries fram Japan, Italy, Sri 
Lanka, Mauritius, Iran, Philippines, 
Nigeria, Ireland, Netherlands, 
Zambia Malaysia, Oman, United 
Arab Emirates were among others 
who arrived on friday. a 

THey were received at the airport 
by the Minister of State for External 
Affairs, Mr. Digvijay Singh. Minis- 
ter for Commerce Dr. Syo-* 
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| The South sia 
Regional OOper S 
(SAARC) were aton c 
either heads of een 
vent barring the Or go 
€puted Mini s Whi 
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Isma} Shateoy. lef Ei Pla 
Others who yi : 
were De dy cuo ed Sen Mi 
Ireland Puty “Prime Minis i 
Japarfess oe Wilson games 
a ¡958 premier Nobr SEU 
quis former Singapore. Tte 
M ert Cuan, 
"iH Lee Kuanyu and re 
sentatives from E eb 
Morocco, Yugo ate Syria 
eso, Yugoslavia, inqo di; 
£ eden Pör tugs ang Doris 
Australian Prirhe Minister a 
Hawk's wife hazel also rud 
her cóndolences. Nest 


SADDAMis CONDOLENCES 
A message . delivered to M 
Sonia Gandhi on behalf of irae 
President Saddam Hussain s, V 
Mr. Gandhi's death was a toro 
lo: s for humanity and the Third 
World that found in him an impor. 
tant, profound political Pf rsonalit 
in the field of national st Aggle ES 
an important personality for thé 
defence of justice and equity in the 
relationship ketween' the states 

and peoples." 

The  vice-presidents of “the 
United Stafés and thé’ Soviet 
Union, were among a host of 
foreign dignitaries who called on the 
Prime, Minister, Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar, at Hyderabad House. 


Mr. Quayle, who broke his jour- 
0 
“¡ey to Southeast Asian nationscto 
represent the US at the funeral of 
Mr, Gandhi, met. Mr. Chandra 
Shekhar shortly after his arrlval 
here from Jakarta. 


a 

Td Prime Minister of Mauriliu 
Mr. Aneroodh Jugganath, Nepa- 
lege Prime Minsiter, Mr. KP Bhet- 
tarai and the Prime Ministér ¡of 
Zambia, Mr. Malimba Masleke also 


spent some time with Mr. 
Chandra Shekhar 
o 2 6 


‘ 
The Crown Prince of the Nether- 


lands¢ William Alexander, the Ger- 


man Foreign Minister, Mr. 
HansfDietrich. Genscher, the 
Malaysian Human Resources 


Minister, Dato Lim Ehlek, also met 
ihe Prime Minister to express,cor- 
dolences on behali of their 
countries. Sy a 

Prince Charles led a highly rep- 
resentative British delegation 
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emergence i 

er is often 

called ] uranic linduism. The m 
last chapter, which is Zysk's 


contribution, attempts — to 
Sketch from a description. of 
certain texts, various facets of 
cU RE ee 
: remains, how- 
ever, a potted account and does a 
Ma p ie ol con 
illus ly, the majority of the the elite, this would contradic T 
,'ustrations in the book are the earlier theory that it may — 
| manifestations of Hinduism bave been a non-Aryan doc- 
not discussed by Basham. trine which was gradually in- 
? Basham cametoIndianstud- Corporated into Vedic thinking. 
, les by a circuitous root. His firs. He does point out that it was 
interest, and one that remained nota universally accepted doc- 
with him all his life, was litera- trine and that there were groups 
ture. He failed as a novelist, Of thinkers who rejected the 
but, with the publication of a , Motion of life after death. 
collection of poems, was picked " Basham sees the Upanishad 
out by literary crities as a poet — 3$ foundational to Hinduism. 
o considerable promise, His The link between asceticism as 
interest, howover, turned to the 2 Path to salyation"and trans- 
study of religion and of Sanskrit Migration is discussed. Trans- 
and his proficiency in both led migration is projected as a cen- 
to his initial appointment at tral concern of religious think- 
London University, in the dis- ing at this time and various 
cipline of ancient Indian his-  SGets are viewed through their . 
tory. iínks to transmigration, particu- 
The history of religion re- larly in the way in which the 
mained primary among his,re- TONON, of ahimsa endorses 
search activities and his first transmigration. The differences 
> publication was what has now between the three major renun- 
become the definitive work on “latory sects, Buddhism, 
the Ajivika sect, a sect contem- Jainism and the Ajivikas are 
porary with the Buddhists and listed and athe social groups 
the Jainas, but one which failed?” {rom whick they drew support 
to grow into a major religion, 21€ also brgygnt into qe cis 
O The first two lectures in this SUSSION- 
book on the origins ofereligion), 
in sowth Asia and on early 
religious Speculations tends to 
reiterate that which is now well- 
known. The discussion becom- 
es more incisive"when it moves « 
te à gonsideration of the notion , 
of transmigration, a central 
theme of the lectures, It is 
suggested that the concept of 
transmigration grew wheh be- 
liefin the Pitriloka (the world of 
the ancestogs, to which souls 
wefe said to go) began to de- 


rof. a 


A.L Basham's 
studies on Hinduism 
regarded » ^ > 
transmigration as 
ihe central bote 
of religious thought 
in India i 
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t HIS posthumously 


[published book contãins a 
iseries of six ¢ectures on Hind- 
|uism given by Prof. Basham at 
various campuses in the US a 
¡couple of years before he died. 
|Since®he Was unable to expand 
the lectures into a book, Zysk° 
[hos attempted to do something 
lapproxemating this on the basis 
lof the notes Basham left. 

Im such attempts the reader 
jalways faces the problem of 


trying to determine what te c p ; 
“ntention and meaning of the cline, and also zn the LAU 
‘author might havé been, and of pessimism ond insecurity 
à ? resülting feora the break-up of 


"ether these have been ade- sulting 1 
“ely conveyed by the editor: tribal "society. The growth of 


V vestion which has to remain asceticism further encouraged 
\ answered ideas of samsara and karma. 
| { 
\ e lectures begin with the — Prof. Basham argues, thah 
^ "ioricevidencecfreligious SINCS the doctrine was initially 
l a e imite , 
“sion in India and con- a secret one afd limited only to 
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Tx epic tradition is in- 
troduced with summaries of the 
epic narratives and some com- 
ment on the deification of im- 
portant characters. The cult of 
Rama as a widely recognised 
cult is said to be quite late, 
certainly well after the mid-first 
millennium A.D. When speak- 
ing of Hanuman, it is stated 

? that the cult is quite obscure, 
perhaps originating in a village 
in the Deccan and that 


t lS s 
ie, the > 


no evidence of it be 
beginning of the Gap period. 
lts popularity spread together 
with that of the narrative of 
Rama. One is of course re- 
minded hereof the Gond myth 
of the four-brother phratry and 
the invaluable help they re- 
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that it should, m 
be referred to as OUR MA 
gitopanishad and be trànlat e 
(the Upanishad)- eG VE 
dis That the text È E. * ) 
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Basham's 

discussion ofthe — ' | 
Bhagvad Gita and | 

the triumph of | NEN - 
theisnris the high | a 


point of the book. 
He maintaing that 
it should, more 
correctly, be f 
referred to as the > | 
^*Bhagavad . 
gitopanishad' and 
be translated as 
(the Upanishad) 
sung by the Lord. 


original text is a short one, el A 
seeking to answer Arjána's REIN. 
question whether war was justi- | 
fied: to which the answer isthat | 
e the soul being imperishable ft 
res from one body oto | 
another and therefore there is 
Do cause for sorrow at death. 
Furthermore, it is the function 
of the ksatriya to fight.” The 
second stratum is an exposition e: 
of the Upanishadic type onathe 
ultimate ifnpersenal Brahman. 
This initiates ideas whith are 
developed in Jater Hinduism. , | «™ 
The third stratum consists of 

e those parts of the text. which 
emphasise theism. and devotion 
to Krishna as the incarnation of 
Vishnu. Itisin this stratum that h 
the deity reveals himself to his FS? 


v Sg e m po 


Krishna lifting Govardhana, Halebi 
| ng , Halebid, 13th cent a $ 
-Bhagvata religion ushered in a new kind of ERA T is 


ceived from the monkey in 
crossing a river in high flood. 
.Rasham's discussion of 


the Bhagvad Gfta and, the, tri- 
umph of theism Ts the high 
point ofthe book. He maintains 


The Meenakshi tem 3 -aiasceticl d 
to salvation ple at Meu ai—gasceticism had become a 


asham would 
kely to have €X 


worshipper as more brilliant 


e than a thousand spins. It is also have been li n 
o inthis stratum that the doctrine plored, had he not, died. The 
of sharing or participating in glimpse is enoug o suggest 
- the divine and not just devo- that Le had the kind of critical 
tion, becomes the essence of empathy O9r the study of re 
Bhakti. This then moves ligion which makes sen 
cive 


on the subject com u 
further reflection. 


Y The Origin And o 


further into ideas such as that 
snenge s grace can transcend 
the law of Karma, the signifi- 


(e 


In sum, the:book provides an 


easily readable entry into the. 


subject and offers a glimpse 0: 


cance of the doctrine of the 
ralera, and the defence of the Developm ism \ | 
n wma. It would seem Classical ^ | 
: a at this point the Bhagvata By A L Baton 
Eon is poised to usher in a Edited And 
n ind of Hinduism, that of Annotated By 
orship of Puranic deiteis. Kenneth Zysk, | 
Published By OO! | 
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andhara 


sculpture was 
Buddhist in spirit 


but tke style. s 


seemed Greek. * 


‘Lolita Nehru's i 
thesis takes account 
of the latest 


^ 


| 
| 
| 
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research done in > 
assessing its origins 
4d 
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Em . 

lug wori Gaitdhara 
has fascinated the European 
mind for. two millegnia. Before 
the Muslim invasiou it was the 
name for the Peshawar district 


of what is today Pakistan, and 


Scene depicting the bi 
Fuf Indische Kurst, West Berlin) 


5 ? 
since the early fifth century BS 
it was one of the easternmos! 
provinces of the Persian 
Achaemenid empire. The main 
city of the district, Peukalaotis, 
called Charsada toady, wa 


^ 


i besieged and captured by Alex- 
| ander's troops in 327 B.C. 


rth of the Buddha from the right si 
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The Gandhara culture and 
language had an impact well 
beyond the borders of the 
Peshawar district, extending to 
the bordering areas of eastern 
Afghanistan around Jalalabad 
and Swat valley in Pakistan and 
northern Punjab, with Taxila, 
its famous capital, Although 
never politically united, -this 
tire area constituted a well- 
delimited cultúral region. 

This area was purely Indian. 
An the hilly region many people 
Still use Indian dialects going 
back to Vedic times, for 
Gandhara is the home of the 
Rig Veda. Panini was born in» 
Und, on the right bank of the 
Indus river, and Taxila was one 
of the main cities ôf ancient 
india. 

Nineteenth century Euro- 
peans, mainly interested in 
Alexander's adventures, did not 
care for the Indians of 


Gandhara, But the Gandharan 
dream of many British officers 
and European adventurers was 
an elusive one. The few travel- 
lers, like Burnes, Masson and - 
Moor®roft, who were able to 
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- 


make their way there came ba 
disappointed because ^ A Ey 
anders battlefields ko 
identification and the cities he 
founded were heaps of dust. 

The first Gandharan statue 
= 


less . 


BAC 


discovered near Kabul and 
taken to Europe in 1836 was 


therefore a shock. Although it — 


depicted a Buddhist deity the | 
statue seemed 
workmanship was Greek and it 

appealed more to western | 


taste than Gangetic Indian art, — 
dubbed at the time as idol- | 


atrous and monstrous. 

The search for Gandharan 
Statues soon became frantic. | 
But excavators were disap- 
“pointed: the more they dug, the 
they understood. 
Stratiraphy gave no clue to the 
inner (relative) chronology of 
Gandharan sculptures. 
Gandharan artiseemed to sud- 
denly appear in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan long after Alex- 
ander's conquest, long after 
Mauryan times, in a period of. 
destructive invasions by tribes 
like the Scythians and Kushans. 
The chronology of its begin- 
nings remained, and still re- 
main, debated. As was the rela- 
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ĉe of Queen Maya(from Gandhara). (Museo 
[3 


tionship of Gandharan art with 
Central Asian and eastern 
Mediterranean art as» well as 
"with Greek, Roman and. lra- 


nian elements. Some scholars . 


wrote popular books on the 
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Scenes form the life of Buddha (from Gandhara) 


feu an ; jati ak 
Reo . Life in the palace, the Great Renunciation, the Great 


garhi. (Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
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Subject a 1 land indi 
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‘tre history of quite different from most books wit Buddhist literature and jan times Y 
i i. eee devoted to the subject. Former swith foreign — Greek, Roman, asia hina 
Lolita Nehru’s Phd Studies have mainly dealt with Palmyrene — sculptures. Bud- j to China, 
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made after Fouchers pion- | that way without ano an 
eering book L'art Greco-Boud- ` ‘istence” of 92 

dhique du Gandhara 1905-18. ^ Mathufan artists. 

This enables her to discuss not 

the meaning or content of a 


narrative relief but its style. gin Of Te 7 | 
Secondly, since she US a e o Yi syle A a 
number of reasonable choices o 0 i 
about the most debated chrono- Study butor} 
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Mahadev Govind Wanade, 


: ibuti e e Crown 
sonig Pe A NE md ed in Dnyanprakash in>1891, contribution tO eelo O Er Sis 
PIER. like ? Ranadé observes, one scheme thought. emergenee of pol- 
CE drei ood has brought 1n, idolatory â o ions, and in 1885, 
steam roller which crushes g caste, and in their train, menta ^ | 


and*bad things together undar 


the same levelling proces ) aA 
Wig ES of. Dobe are ee ceremon an .  Nyayamurtt 

i d in the bud by the dea outward. more stereo 
UU 2 urifications, A mi 


weight Of inert force: 


RAL'S LIFE 


browses through the biography of 
Indian reformer 


i 4 
projecting the liberal’s view 


s, and 


In one of fiis speeches, publish- * familiar with- 


Moral depravity, 
ens and Signs, and 


y marriages e 


dbnfessors, the IO E 
saints and of Mary, the miracles — 
of the relics, the indulgences, 
the religious wars, the per- 
secutions, the Inquisition and 
the burnings of heretics by 
thousands, and of witches as 
agents of diabolical powers and 
eternal damnation to many 
millions.’ 

y RANADE WAS con- 
sistently against the reactionary 
practices in all systems. He was 

o not a firebrand revolutionary 
but he welcomed and even 
advocated protest against op- 
pression. 

In a modern secular and 
liberal sense Ranade laid the | 
foundation "for tolerance and 


tle "sarva-dharma-samtbhava? M. 
appfoach. E 
h is humanism from 


which his liberalism sprung. 
For him liberalism was aot a 
political ideology of tactic but 
a philosophy.It wasin the true 
spirit of inquiry and com- 
passion towards fellow beings. 
But his contemplation and 
meditation never alienated him 
from the real, material world 
_ determined partly by the laws i 
' of economics. — . Ranadediedin 
Ranade was unique also in relatively short 
the fact that he could integrate extensively on 
politics with economy, social losophy, social 
action with ethics, science with politics, ethics. 
philosophy. In this spirit he active part in 
founded the Samajik Parishad, 115. - 
a social reform movement. Un- this period that 
fortunately, this liberal thought vork was laid by 
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'Chaudhury vividly recollects his 
| utter discomfiture at the great 
jubilation in nationalist circles of 
Bengal over the decimation of the 
allied forces in Eur6fe during 1939- 
40. A similar sense of triumph was 
also evident when, belying compla- 
cent assumptions the Japanese 
overran Malaya and Singapore in 


TUS 


that a clear Majority of M. 


d 
The belief that my enemy s enemy 
is my friend has held out consider- 
able attraction to mankind 
throughout the ages and the last 
decade of the 20th century is no 
exception? With their vision 
obscured by a Cold War that has in 
practice, ceased to exist, a section of 
q this country s intelligentsia and 
political class has lost little time 
inaugurating the domestic chapter 
of the Saddam Hussein fan club. 
Conjuring fears of a Pax Americana 
that is bent on trampling upon the 
self respect of the so-called. third 
World. there has been a determined 
effort to project the Gulf wareas an 
y unjust imperialist 
al India's sympathies should be firmly 
i | with Iraq E ^ 
^ The argument has been augmerr 
DM | ted by claims of uphoiding self _ 
' A interest; with incessant references to Hussein camp in 
LM | Baghdad $ support for India s stand 
i on Kashmir. Pakistan's token par 
| ticipation in the U.S-led muk 
* tinatiomal force has also been cited 
as a reason WhyWNew Delhi must 
unequivocalry denounce the war 
against Mr Saddam Hussein. 


| | Academic Row 


two-thirds of Muslims 
fayourably inclined towards Ir 


Istam: 


parties of the dangers of riding 


intellectual dishonesty now rules 


further unsettle civil society. 


seculary Arab nationalism, 


more so since 


Saudi Arabia 
° e 


Necessary 


4 To a very large extent the present 

controversy ^5 eurely academic 
| | Notwithstanding o Mr Rajiv 
1 | Gandhi's anxious bid to emerge as à 
| | world statesman, it is becoming suf 
i | ficiently clear that 
player in the | 
undoubtedly be, awesome economic 
effects of an uncer oil market pene 
m “se cleo possible that expatnate 

al RS the region will be urset of the confmunity 

n | tled but New Delhis ability to lavish Saudi an: 
| shape, develope 


ents is question are 
able Even the seat 


argued, provides 


opening 10 méunt a polit 
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Security Council is unlikely to alter jusscin 
lo | this distressing irrelevance within the 
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Khilafatists - 


$ ADomestic Threats From The Gulf 


A i p By SWAPAN DASGUPTA 
N the second volume of hi mic re 
jj Bede] umen a bol of Islamic resurgence He has, 


for the moment eveñ succeeded in 
overshadowing the late Ayatollah 
Khomeini whose portraits figure 
prominently in pro-azadi demons 
trations in Srinagar. The Times- 
mode opinion poll in Delhi suggests 
that uslims are 
in sympathy with Mr Saddam Hus 
sein, and that this is not the case 
with the rest of the population. 
These findiàgs are also confirmed 
by a private opinion poll in the four 
metros which indicates that nearly 
are” 


Tite en press too has contributed 
its. share towards presenting the thetra itioi i ipi 
S. S ee traditional Muslim leadershi 

Gf war as a conflict betweea oe 
Judaeo Christian civilisation and 


Plain commonsense should have: 
alerted the mainstream political 


¿Crest of Islamic resurgence at a time 
when communal relations are unac- 
ceptably strained UrTortunately. 


roast and those who otherwise sing 
war in which pacans of secularism have ended up 
as unsuspecting accessories to a 
religious mobilisation that could 


The strategy of the pro-Saddam 
India is based on 
three specious assumptions. First it 
is suggested that the Iraqi president 
epitomises the Nasserite tradition of 


Baathism is now fir 
mly linked to the radical Palestinian 
cause. Secondly, such a force is by 
| definition and practice an uncom 
j promising opponent of the decrepit 
j | | fundamentalist regimes notably 


Opening 


Finally, the emotional solidarity 
Imfia is a nom of. Indian Maslims eu the E 
: E wi caus 
Gulfs “There will ^ and Palestinian DUET 
feal offer 
he traditional leadErs 
i o, thank 
+ and Kuwaiti patronage 
reluctant to come out unamr" from 
biguously jn favour of Mr Saddam 
i shm, the upsurge 
Muslim community can 
e 


there 15 othe doubt that the Baathist 


It is this successful projection of 
the Gulf conflict as a war against 
infidels and the traitor of the two 
holy mosques that has triggered the 
ferment in the entire Islamic world 
and jeopardised the Saudi connec 
tions It is not surprising that the 
Jamaate Islami in Pakistan, a fur f 
damentalist organisation that has | ^ 
survived on the munificence of { 

Riyadh, is today leading the move: | y 
ment against Islamabad s pro-U.S | 1 
policies The logic of the situatior 
has made orthodox fundamerr | 
talism of the Saudi variety comr | 
pletely „untenable and pressurt 
from below will undoubtedly force 


aq 


most countries to adopt variants 0! 
militant pan-Islamism The pro 
blem is unlikely to go away even il 
Iraq suffers a military defeatand Mt 
Saddam Hussein in ousted from 
power The US intervention has 
virtually guaranteed that a radical 
populist Islam — modelled loosely 
along Iranian lines — will influence 
the politics of the entire Muslim | 
ummah B 1 S 
For India, the situation is not fur ! 
damentally dissimilar to that which | 
prevailed in the aftermath of the | 
defeat of the Ottoman empire in | 
1918. The sultan of Turkey. 
Mohamed Ali had then argued, is 
the vice-regent of God himself an. | 
emperor and poong and conr . 
bining in himself as the Successor or 
caliph of our prophet... the two fold 
function which is the logical |! 
sequence O the most rational 
abhorrence that Islam has for any | 
lacerating separation between 
things temporal and things In 
spiritual. Mahatma Gandhi it 
may also be recalled. endorsed the 
Khilafat movement on the ground 
that the alliance would Secure 
Mohamedan friendship forthe Hir 
dus and thereby internal peace 
also... 


Disastrous Move- / 


* The, disastrous consequences, of 
movement for Indian į 


the 


the 


and 


to this 


legitimacy tO the most regressive | 
(E in Indian Islam Despite the | 
implicit belief among nom ^ | 
$ Pa jonalists that the Khilafat issue 


nings of Muslim mobilisation. The | 
same Muslim radicals who entered | 
intoan understanding with the Corr ,, J 
1 e norco operation | 
sement were later to champion 
r movem A dl 


e par Islamic tendencies and. 
en the principle of ext - 
territoriality. E 
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n qur e lime now, I 
ave bedn making an e, 
» for the establishment Hon P 
- government as an imperative need 
c of present times. The uppermost 
- consideration forthis arose from the 
r fact that after the last elections to 
] parliament, no single party had 
t secured a clear majority to form a 
! government on its own strength. 
The Congress could have thought 
ji of forming a coalition with the 
| newly formed Janata Dal (S) under 
Mr Chandra Shekhar's leadership, 
But, feeling that it would come to 
power with a clear and direct man- 
date from the people, it resisted ^t is 
li common knowledge that there ‘are 
serious differences between the 
f Congress and the Janata Dal (S) 
| governments in states like U.R. 
| Haryana and Gujarat. which are the 
main pillars of the Janata Dal (S) at 
ll theg centre, certain differences on 
policies became apparent even in 
parliament during the short winter 
session. Hefive there is legitimate 
apprehension that eyen this 
arrangement between the Janata 
Dal (S) and the Congress may not 
e. last. Ifthis were to happen, then the 
, only alternative will be to go in for 
parliamentary elections. 


Serious Danger 


Have conditions for holding 
general elections, which were not 
considered conducive in November 
last, substantially, changed and 
improved during the last two mon- 
ths? Would the holding of general 
elections enable the electorate to 
make a clear choice and give a firm 
and clear mandate to any particular 
percal party? Today, every party 
hopes that it would Make a better 
showing in such elections. But if the 
next parliament also emerges as a 
hung orfe, then there is a serious 
danger of erosion of the parliamen- 
tary system itself. It will weaken the 
government at the national level so 
much that that may further 
encourage the divisive and 
| fissiparous forces in the countty. 
| The emergence" of extremists and 
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By VASANT SATHE 


Of The Hour 


fundamentalistsés already a serious 

threat not only to parliamentary 
| democracy but to India’s 

nationhood and integrity. 

In suchea situation, even a coali- 
tion government would become dfi- 
figult unless, while approathing the 
people in the election, dffferent 

| 9 political parties arrive at some 
alliance, based on confmonality of 
and programmes. This 
| appears today To be happening only 
| * between the divided Janata Dal 
f headed by Mr VP. Singh and the 
| Left Front. D [o] 

| The most important'factor today, 
which unfortunajely is being 

vifatally ignored and overlooked, is 

| the worsening economic situation. 

Hi Even without the crisis created by 

the Gulf war, the country was head- 

ing towards bankruptcy. We were 

> struggling for foreign exchange even 

| for payment of the interest in our 

| external liabilities. The foreign 

exchange constraint was even more, 

| acute when we consider the 

f snecessity of importing essential 

i commodities that the country needs 

for transportation, energy, fertilisers 

| and to maintaif our export poten- 
| tial. The IMF loan may help us to 
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some extent, but it cannot serve as a 
permanent relief. The deficit 
| estimated in the budget presented by 


Prof Dandavate has almost doubled 
| already. Even without the Gulf. war 
| we would have hit 20 per cent infla- 
I ior Jf w 
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stable and stron 
able of formulati 
ing hard options and fi 
tions irm mea 
Asi a matter of fact, the sitato 
today is such that even if a coali iom^ | 
Were to be formed betwe e em i 
gress and the Janata’ Dal (sy con: 
not be able to eee 
measures and carry Convie*i i 
le* 
the people. While we presen With 


E government 


ane : * prepa i 
general elections, nup re for i 
degenerate very füst on re Mus 


economic frontzreat^ng large-scal ! 
unrest among the People. And if all 
politicians engage drring this criti- 
cal situation in 4 campaign of 
mutual recrimination anccondem- 
nation, which is bound to happen in 
electioneering, the atmosphere will 
worsen further. B 


It is often said that a national © 
government can be considered caly , 
c When the nation is subjected to * 
aggression from outside, meaning — | 
that we can unite Only against a 
common external enemy. But con- * 
sider the serious economic crisis, 
political tensions of a communal 
and divisive nature and the fact that x 
we have a miniscule minority, + 
government at the national level. * 
Are these factors nut serious erough  ; : 
to persuade our political parties to.‘ : 
sink their differences on controver- 
sial issues which can afford to wait, ©: |, 
and combine all their energies to A o 
pull up our nation from the 
cconomic morass into wich it has — ; 
virtua ly been pushed? Can we not ^ 
say that we will consider the nega- 
tive verdict of the electorate in not 
providing a clear mandate to any 
single party asan indication that we | 
should work together. and prove to n 
the peopíirthat then interst is above j 
our party interests and that we are s | 
capable of rising to the occasion _; 
when the situation demands? a ojj; 


Critical Need Mero 


ol believe, that it i^ the historical — 

need of the nour for all political par- > ; q 
ties to answer this call of the silent i | (6 
and suffering majority of our people 
whose plight will become worse in 
"the coming days of hard options of 
sacrifice. Fortunately, we have per- 
sons not only of intellectual calibre 
but also high ptriotism in all politi? 9 
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cal parties. The real difficulty Yos Dd TA provi 
the choice of a prime minister, bu t į comn 
this should not prove insurmount- Ig i ofi] 
able. We cen even think in terms 0 t wit anc 


choosing a lader an£ually by rota- 
tion in the “enminimy four years. 
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enthusiastic support and POORER: | 
tron to such a government but a zo A 
willing to make the necessary se 
rifices. In such an atmosphere, some hy 

of the present problems. tien Lor 
threaten our unity and sozial har- —. 


mony can be resolved. ie, 


Lhe leadership of our m 
independence generation may £ 
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A woman of 
Instinct 


One of the most significant books tobe = 
published this year is on Indira Gandhi, In 1% 
A opus largely aimed ata western audience, $ 
Inder Malhotra recapitulates her role in pr n 
and post-Independent India. And he offers 
explanation as to why one of the world'sm 
popular leaders met a brutal end "T 


` Ashok Chopra previews this exhaustive E: 
„biography slated for release this month. 


Gandhi was pushed willy-nilly mon man: i 
into the centre of Midian politics First, that R.N. Kao, s 
whereghe strutted and fretted but adviser to the Prime 
was — and will be — always had ruled that no two arm 
e around. guards should ever be & 
o Like a true journalist who «together anywhere insic RU 
knows how to present a story ‘Compound housing the 
with the right news angle, Miñister's residence and 
Malhotra begins ‘sth the and second that the top 
“Murder in the Morning" on officials had warned that) 
October 31, 1984, traces back serving in the security $. 
Mrs Gandhi's life and times and ht themselves EE 
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rounds off from where he started |curity risk ... and it was pi 41^ 
with “Those &ateful Shots.” Itis |to remove them at least for 
by all accounts, a racy descrip. time, which Mrs Gandhi 
tion in 18 chapters avoiding “the “Overruled with the cryp 
foot and notes" disease of most mark: "Aren't we secular 
biographers which mercifully to this day, no one has expo 
Malhotra has transferred tere why the file was sent to In 
end-pages for al? those who are * the first place. After all, a hi 
interested in checking out the govemmentin need of pr 
nitty-gritty of facts and sources. is not usually asked to E 
Most of these potes are culled judge of the arrangements n 
from newspapers, magazines and ary for the purpose”, 
ps and interestingly, some Malhotra.. 


are private conversations tHat he The concluding cl 
had with Mrs Gandhi, when she “Those Fateful Shots” whi 
was both in andiout of power. —— balance-sheet of Mrs ‘Gai 
I'sthe “Murder Most Foul" achievements and failures ! 
that Malhotra ib obsessed with up the real reason for he 
and in a distant kind of way the — sassination in a simple sent 
book seems to bean expiation for “When Indira authorised C 
the nation’s sin for the murder as —aticz Blue Star she knew tha 1 
yell as an explanation t0 western had also signed her own d 
readers as to why one of the warrant. And he further : 
world's most popular leaders was that in a society that is essent 
assassinated in the manner she religious and in many ways. 
; was. “Muñler in the Morning" very superstitious, Mrs, Gar 
: esptures the scene ofthe morning felt she had done wrong EY: H 
pe 45 f Ui of October 31, when she was a premonition of her impenc 
| / y o unned down by two of her death. Towards the end she $ 
j A security guards, the total quite prepared to pay the p. 
; mayflem thay followed — “R.K. for hal she honesty hale 
` Š ]bow and the was the correct policy to 
cade now? bi ics of the dead and the Dhawan at heg elbo: ser 5 
DAC E WC S E To teams TEE 
provided a running “hagiography nor denona they fledein different directions Malhotra is really Mrs oa 
| commentary, > often but & Sd that pl on hearing Beant's first shot” — man and right through the bq / 
| gofsipy but with an in Gandhi, a P lürbulent before going on to tnumerating Do uidere d 3 
M ^ um M S s n mi 20 e t J à Sed at ES o T . an R 
[wit and insight, on n. nonan Ich she lived on the the EM Sa oe Pus ERE s Maker m 
pal politica! scene ana He * political stage as the Matriarch at Sos t N by 
fing of field Penes he Home. In fact mucheof the pio: ifie Thakkar Commission report, ,, 
E of field expe full- graphy isereally a recapitulation „ but there are S A Ser which are 
pow come out with a lu f the history of pre-and-post du Meque rS 
| biography. on D o generally no 
| but like other India: 


Independent India when Mrs” 
———M—ÁÀ TUUS x 
= ab | made, military acu E 
Ww "vitable,and her own fault Ws 7. ER 
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ance, cómplicated procedures residença; 
: EU pee MEA TEQUE he ce in Delhi 

ETE inued from Page any sense of belonging, such a follow, especially when owner: n Dej eness to pi 
_ os tragic and sfiort-sighted demo- feel that their rights will be Dast ten al i 
— - 7 S - ever have hap- severely curtailed. Iê is ti "| 

oms? Time to stop des- lition would never hav: Fee BART rN d UCM j| 

M the walls of ancient pened. Meri Dilli, meri shan imaginative, viewifig of these Delhiw iota | ‘9 
monuments with inane messages would not remain one more ^ laws, to bring into ASI’s purview 0. ip, Eardles x 

roclaiming Bablu loves Pinky empty slogan. The right of one, many buildings which will other- bir ea of your | 

af using them as undeclared uri man’s greed cannot be allowed to “wise be lost for lack of their Dirth. Itis lack of | 

nals asa source of brick, stone or take precedence over the uan a WU identification ith HE first Indian 
wood for our own projects. A. humankfh® to our priceless à E Ue one’s p] Mas lu 
| young man guarding one of our heritage. n. elt is no one's brief that monu- S p ace of | Syed Hasan.S 


; of briefin The owner of land on whichan ^ ments should be kept in sterile residence th A 170 
Y Om not iare ancient monument stands is as isolation. They shoüld be put, to ma SN s te 
PM ingon their walls etc; one of the much a trustee as a museum E ae on demounto f Ends at phe 
‘group flared up saying, "We are curator or serious ari Co Ector- Keeping alive the) traditionitog ; N Of such prrative was s 
eed people. We do not “Every man is a train which ^ which'they were built, Wa have ancient monuments aern and realis 
need this kind of advice." The carries his ancestors. "said a wise whole towns of historic import- — in the recent case of#s2 Shah des 
young guardian silenced him by — man. Our own teachings dictate ance. They are living, breathing Bahadur Shah T h ¡of John Com); 
“saying quietly, “Pardon me Sir, it that the role of any individual or monuments to thd people of, the ah Lensisfiicers “base 


Ge the educated (padhe likhe log) _sceretpis to give to one's children region. No one would ¿suggest — in Mehrauli, a suburl, cantonment 


Te A v > 1 1 1 
| e A Pat least that which one inherits they be abandoned and b he triumph oi 
| Mo writ on the walls The of Delhi, in the names open 


from one's parents. Now it seems protected’. Byt citizens need to X t 
| | ‘The role of voluntary bodies, that the unbridled greed of a few be educated aboufstkeir heritage. Ol development. ¡became bne 
| Bio "isto rob us of treasures that have Modernity does not necessarily E fhmentators o 
* ‘tions and of educationists cannot survived generations. come expressed in a multi- ; | fast — che 
‘be sufficiently emphasised in Owners of land with ancient d steel and concrete box. 
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iprotection of our monuments. 
Already there are watchdog in- 
‘stitutions that are slowly but 
surely building up public aware- 
3 ness, interest and care — of not 
merely our architectural heritage 
|! |butalso of paintings, textiles ¿nd 
' articles of everyday use, which 
‘would otherwise be lost to van- 
‘dals or philistines. Perhaps the 
‘| day will come when busine$s 
4 houses will be willing to sponsor 
i¢ the restoration and presetvation 
|f of monuments together” with, 


s technical bodies like the ASI. The mee yan 
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ed in 1869 and the first woman 


novelist,  Rashidatul Ni Fur Hime we 

| i re about 
Begum, plainly called her novel European Mars against or 
Woman's Reform (1881). ee 


_The market was also flo 
with English pulp about UE 
Indian Wars; in which Tipu 
Sultan and other vanquished 
rulers were presented as tyrants 


Urkey. And o 
tog the Turko-Russian, We 
5, provided the backdrop 


Pandit Ratan 


Nath 
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^Akbari Begum -- her first novel ws ‘Guldasta Mohabbat’ (1898) 
Ibe surpassed in Urdu for its 


° 

‘and villains, while the English 
onquerors were portrayed as 

eroes. This rasist impgrialist 
iterature'oecame the staple diet 
of the new middle-dass of 
India, As arreaction, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and Ahdu” 
Halim Sharar began writing re- 
vivalist-rioVels in Bengali and 
Urdu respectively. But by and 
large, the new Indian novel 
stressed" the ‘need for social re- 
form and had no political over- 
tones. ^ o^ 

Many of the segond+rata Eng- 
lish novels translated ieto Urdu 


staggerinp sweeps, charac-, 
elterisation and humour. 

Mirza Hadi Ruswa's classic 
Umrao Jan Ada appeared in 
1899. And by the tarn of the 
Century novel-writing became a 
literary pastime in Urdu. Most 
novelsewere published aby the 
Naval Kishoré Press of Luck 
now. ` Translativas-*Iso con: 
tinued briskly. Tirath Ram 
"Ferozepuri's translation of Re- 
ynolds' The Mysteries Of Th 
Court Of London (in 17 vol- 
umes) became a bestseller in 
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nen of Delhi and 
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wns. Many of the 
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AAA 
every Urdu-knowing middle- 
class household. And Eo H 
an editorial headlined, Vile 
Translation Of Vile Books in 
the October 21, 1867 issue of | 
The Times of India. The edi- - 
torial railed against the’ 
notorious G.W.M. Reynolds’ \, 
extravagant and sensual novels | 
and the fact that “a young; | 
Parsee had been perverting his | 
knowledge of English to the 
Mischievous purpose of trans- - 
latin Reynolds into. 1 
Guzerati...” 3 
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During the last decades of the >. k 
19th century ‘sketches’ had be- di 
come popular in England and in rs | 
«du ‘sketches’ were written by 5f | 
ir Syed Ahmed Khan, Munshi 
wala Parsad “Barq, Rashidul ze | 
ari and Ali Mehmud;s. 
hamsi. In 1900- Yildirim, a jj 
cen-age undergraduate of | 
ligarh, published his famous | 
Mi ujhe Mere Doston Se Bachao, | 
inspired by an English “essay”. | 
As a corrective to the in- n 
fluence of ‘bad English novels’ !€ 
and to focus on the benefits of le 
modernisation, Yildirim and n 
M. mentor Haji Ismail Khan, A | 
editor of Maarif in Aligarh, !d | 
decided to introduce modern d | 
Turkish literature to Urdu. & | 
Yildirim transcreated a number ëS 


. of Turkish novellas and plays, W | 
* some of which had a distinct 3! | * 


Chekovian flavour because of ?€ | 
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the semi-European Ottoman 'd => 


ethos. The style of some other 
pieces started the so-called ro- Ye 


mantic trend in Urdu. And with 'n. 


Prem Chand, a new era ofed 
powerful and stark realism in Ji- | 
Urdu fiction began. "ve 
From 1898 onwards, a large NO 
number of ‘female writers’, who en 


wrote frightfuly wholesome E : 


novels, apr==red on the scene. of 
Though many of them were he. 
housewives with no college —— 
education they possessed a Jane 
Austen-like insight of human 
nature and a keen eye for detail, 
Some of their works, like the 
Novel Of Deccan by Sirajuddin 
Ahmad of Poona, were excel- 
lent. Only a few women nov. MM 
elists like Abbas Tyebii, Akbari | & 
Begum, Jehan Ara Siàunawaz ,— 
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